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AVIS. 


“Mr. Levys N's compliments to the Editor cf the European Magazine, and 
begs to acquaint him that he has now completed a circular Giit Plateau, which 
he shall feel very happy in having the honour of submitting to his inspection.” 

125, Pall Mall, 6th April, 1826.” 

Is this a dinner-invitation? Ifso, as we hope, we return compliments, and beg 
to know the day, and at what hour Mr. Levyson dines. Though addressed to 
the Editor, it of course includes the whole establishment, and we shall all be very 
happy to wait upon him. Since the commencement of the New Scries, we have 
never received any communication so much to our taste, 

Our Man of Gothum is always welcome. We can never quarrel with so much 
good-humour, We have doubts about the two poems, but we shall be glad to 
receive his ‘“* Orders.” 

Though we cannot insert Joanna’s Essay to prove it, we perfectly agree with 
her, that “ Women know be-t.” In wisdom, they are certainly older, for they 
first tasted the tree of knowledze. 

Seveia! articles received, accepted, and even promised, are necessarily delayed 
till next month. 

We thank the Author fora copy of his © Letter to the Right Hon. Ropert 
Pre in answer foT. CAMPBELL, Esq. suggestions ona New London University.” 
It is, we think, a full answer and exposure, asit respects every thing vital and im- 
portant to the Country in this political Speculation. It was enough to point out 
that the doctrines of the Christian Religion were to be dispensed with, but when 
the public are in addition enjoined to dismiss their objections about * health and 
morality—absolute chimeras,” we view the whole as indeed “a fearful thing ;’’ and 
we rest satisfied withthe writer that ‘ if, through some strange infatuation, this 
project be ever carried into effect, it must. in the course of time, either fall itself 
and meet a merited oblivion, or will, by degrees, work the corruption of all those 
who come within its baneful influence.” p. 37. 

We shall be happy to receive from G. G. B. a sample of the “ brief, pithy, pun- 
gent, or nervous ” critical remarks to which he alludes. 

We are sorry that M.A. C. Dk& VILEY, Chelmsford,is angry with us. It is in 
our nature to be good-humoured, and we think he had no occasion to be other- 
wise—but it is a free country, and every man has a right (in fancy) to be as un- 
reasonable as he pleases, 

We should like Sigma to try the opposite tack, and do his worst, for we have no 
great opinion of ‘* his best’”—indeed, the word best, has gone very much out of 
favour with us, ever since we saw halfa dozen shops in every street professing 
the best this, and the best that, as well as the cheapest in the World. We should 
never have understood how there could be so many bests and cheapests, if we had 
not tried and found it to be a superlative lie. 

The “ Wit about Town” is, we bave no doubt, as he says it, “ the de!ight of all 
dinner parties,” but his jokes want the aid of the bottle, and the warm room— 
transplanted into the open air, they cease to hold up their heads. We can only 
venture ona brace. Ist—“ A Lady of my acquaintance had a fresh set of teeth, 
which incommoding her so much that even vanity could rot bear it, she discarded 
them— upon which, I said that she had cut a new set of teeth ” 2nd—* Observing 
that a Gentleman at a Country feast, after eating Veal, asked to be helped to some 
Shoulder of mutton, | said—Sir, Pam sure that you can undertake nothing without 
success. ‘Why so? he enquired. Because, Sir, I replied, I see that you put 
your Shoxlder to the Whee!! Nor RoGErs, nor any man living, ever said a bet- 
t er thing.” 
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NOVELTIES OF SOUTHERN LITERATURE. 
NO. I. 
LA PIA, AN ITALIAN ROMANCE, BY B. SESTINI.* 


Deh! quando tu s»rai tornato al mondo 
E riposato della lunga via 
Seguité *] terzo spirito al secondo, 
Ricorditi di me che son la Pi:: 
Siena mi fe’: disfecemi Maremma: 
Salsi colui, che’ nanellata pria 
Di sposando m’avea colla sua gemma. 
Dante, Purgat. ¢, v. 


Tue father of Italian literature, in his fanciful journey 
through the regions of departed souls, as he ascended the mount 
of Purgatory, met with a procession of repentant spirits, who 
were chaunting the miserere. Dante, by the advice of his guide, 
Virgil, slackened his pace, in order to listen to their lamenta- 
tions. They informed him that they had all died a violent 
death, having remained in sin to the last hour, when they re- 
pented, and were admitted into Purgatory to expiate their 
errors by temporary sufferings. ‘Three out of the number make 
themselves known to Dante; first Jacopo del Cassero, who had 
been murdered by order of Azzo of Este, Marquis of Ferrara, 
for having spoken against that tyrant; next Buonconte of Mon- 
tefeltro, who was mortally wounded at the battle of Campaldino, 
where the Guibelins were defeated by the Guelphs, and whose 
body was carried away by the waters of a mountain torrent into 
the river Arno, so that his friends remained long unacquainted 
with his fate. Buonconte relates, in a pathetic strain, his at- 
tempt to fly, wounded as he was, from the field of battle, stain- 





* La Pia, leggenda romantica di B. Sestini, Florence, Molini, 1825. 
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ing the plain with his blood, until he fell exhausted on the bank 
of the torrent, and crossing his arms on his breast, died in re- 
pentance, and with the name of Mary on his lips. After Buon- 
conte’s sad tale, the third spirit addresses Dante in the words 
we have premised to this article: ** When thou shalt be restored 
to the world, and rested after thy wearisome journey, re- 
member me! I am Pia: Siena gave me birth, in the Maremma 
I found my death; the mode of it is known to him who with his 
ring pledged his faith to me previous to our marriage.” 

‘These few mysterious lines are all Pia utters, whether re- 
strained by te modesty or conscious guilt remains a doubt to 
the reader. Sestoni, the writer of the romance now before us, 
says he has taken many of the other particulars of his tale from 
old traditions, which he has collected mm the Maremme, and from 
other documents worthy of faith. He is a poet of that school 
distinguished on the continent by the name of romantic, a school 
by no means new to the Italians, whose Bojardo, Ariosto, and 
even Dante himself, were in fact romantic poets. But with the 
exception of Dante, the great Italian poets took their subjects 
from the history or tradition of other nations, whilst their native 
legends remained neglected and buried in musty manuscripts, 
written in a barbarous prose. At last the general taste of the 
present age for historical records has nail beyond the Alps, 
the libraries have been ransacked, the chronicles of the dark and 
of the middle ages examined, and a few aspiring and promis- 
ing writers, in imitation of the great British models in this style 
of composition, have chosen their subjects for novels, romances, 
and dramas, from the times of Italian feudality and chivalry. 
Thus Pellico has written his Francesca and his Eufemio; Man- 
zoni his Carmagnola and Adelchi ; Grossi his Ildegonda ; Sacchi 
La Pianta de’ Sospiri; and Sestini la Pia, the subject of the pre- 
sent article. 

Sestini’s romance opens with a suitable description of that 
wild and pestilential region which extends * from the mouth of 
the Tiber to that of the Arno,” a country now waste and desert, 
although in the times of the ancient Etruscans it was a populous 
and wealthy state, in which Clusi Populonia and other cities 
arose over the fertile land. ‘This region, which spreads in a 
curve line along the Tyrrhenian shores, and facing the southern 
sun, has taken its name of Maremma from its contiguity to the 
sea. ‘lo the east the far distant Apennines are seen towering 
like a — amphitheatre, whilst towards the north, between 
blue clouds, appear the height of Volterra and San Giuliano. 
Towards the “ tideless sea,” always canopied by dark and un- 
wholesome mists, rise, as if from the bosom of the waves, the 
two mountains Giglio and Argentaro. The eye of the traveller 
loses itself in the trackless waste; ancient forests of lofty evergreen 
trees arrest his steps with their thick foliage ; there the wolf, and 
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the boar, and the snake dwell, the wild majestic bull roams over 
the solitude, and his bellowing echoes with the roar of the surge. 
Such are the great features of the land; but if we look closer 
to details, we find ditches replete with slimy greenish water, 
their banks thick with noxious herbs, pools lying at the bottom 
of low dells, below the reach of the refreshing breeze, surrounded 
by yew trees and hemlock, the poisonous waters eject unwhole- 
some vapours, and even the shepherd dog has been known to 
die after drinking of it. 

By the side of one of these Stygian lakes, and between its 
banks and the overtopping hill, was seen in times of yore a 
gloomy castle, whose grev walls were strengthened by towers, 
and defended by a ditch, over which a draw-bridge gave access 
to the iron gate. This was the hereditary mansion of Nello 
della Pietra, a man of wealth and power in the state of Sienna ; 
this mansion had _ been, in the days of his ancestors, under the 
vale of feudal strife and oppression, the scene of many a crime, 
in those ferocious, gloomy, and superstitious times, which the 
mist of ages and the magic of poetry have endeavoured to divest 
in part of their repulstve features, and to gild with the pomp of 
fancied heroism. But let us hear our author : 

‘‘ Here often foreign knights were ensnared and their ladies 
outraged ; the chaste wife of the humble vassal was dragged by 
the hair within these hopeless walls, to satisfy the Seutal Tact of 
her lord; here the blood of the unsuspecting neighbour was 
treacherously shed at the convivial board, whilst the mercenary 
troubadour was paying his tribute of prostituted song to guilt 
triumphant.” 

No where, perhaps, were the horrors of feudality more crying 
than in Italy, on account of the subdivision of petty states, as 
well as of the violence of the passions, and the refinement in satis- 
fying them, which is peculiar to the south. ‘The chronicles of 
every city in Italy, during the dark ages, from Mantua and 
Milan to Naples and Salerno, abound with deeds of atrocity ; 
even during the last century, and almost in our days, feudality, 
although clipped of its wings, contrived at times, in the remote 
district of southern Italy, to fasten its fangs upon some unfor- 
tunate victim of lust or revenge. 

Nello della Pietra had early obtained the hand of his coun- 
trywoman Pia, a beautiful maid of the family of 'Tolomei, who 
had refused, for his sake, the offers of several foreign knights 
and chiefs of fame, and had overcome the opposition of her own 
brother, who was averse to the match. They lived for some 
time in the enjoyments of mutual love, but the war, which was 
then raging among the Tuscan republics, obliged Nello to leave 
Siena for the field; the campaign turned against him and his 
party ; they were defeated at Colle, and Nello was among those 
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who escaped and returned to defend the city. On the evening 
of his return, after having given the necessary dispositions for 
the defence of the walls, Nello proceeded home full of expecta- 
tion to meet again his beloved Pia: he met at the door his old 
friend Ghino, who was used to frequent his house, and who, on 
being asked news of Pia, told him in a few words, that his wife, 
during his absence, had been untrue to him, and he pledged 
himself to give him ocular demonstration of her infidelity. For 
this purpose Nello, instead of appearing before his wife, was in- 
duced to conceal himself in the house of a neighbour which over- 
looked his own garden, and from whence at midnight he saw a 
stranger appear at the garden-gate, upon which a female, whom 
by the hight of the stranger’s lanthorn he recognizes as his wife, 
admitted him into the house as in perfect intelligence with him. 
Nello would have run to take summary vengeance on both, but 
Ghino had previously taken the precaution to make him swear 
solemnly not to utter a word to his wife about her guilt. 

Nello re-entered his home in the morning; how different his 
home and his wife now appeared to him from what they were 
wont to do! He, however, dissembling his wrath, assumed a 
calm collected air, and availing himself of a truce that had been 
concluded with the enemy, proposed to visit with Pia his old 
castle in the Maremma. The hogses being ready, Nello and his 
wife set off from their native city, and took the road to the un- 
wholesome plains. ‘The unsuspecting Pia enjoyed the wild 
beauties of the scene; she saw at a distance the rugged and 
barren rocks of Radicofani and the green hills of Montalcino 
surrounded by rich vineyards, like an Oasis rising in the midst 
of the desert, they passed the bridge of Macereto, and then 
reached the ferry on the dark Ombrone,a noble stream which 
rolls its waves through the wilderness. They left at a distance 
desolate Grosseto in the midst of its inhospitable and pestiferous 
moors, the abode of bats and snakes. Emerging from the last 
ridge of hills, and turning their back to the lofty mount of Santa 
Fiora, on the borders of the Roman States, their road lay 
straight towards the sea, through the most solitary part of that 
dreary region. Night overtook them, and they halted at a 
miserable hovel, where there was but one bed for the accommo- 
dation of the passengers. ‘There Nello’s firmness was nearly 
overcome, as * saw himself alone in the humble dwelling 
with his youthful and blooming bride, who looked as lovely 
as on the day of their marriage; he almost fancied her as in- 
nocent, and would fain have persuaded himself that his eyes had 
deceived him the night before in the fatal garden. But jealousy 
reassumed its. sway over the wretched husband, he hurried away 
from the treacherous couch, and leaving the unconscious Pia to 
her slumber, he issued out in the chilly air and Jaid himself on 
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the fern, musing and weeping, doubting and raving, now gazing 
on the bright hight of heaven, now talking to himself as a man 
bereft of his senses. 

At the new dawn the travellers resumed their journey, and 
soon arrived at the castle. They were received by the surly 
keeper, with whom Nello withdrew to hold converse, whilst Pia 
believing he had come there for business of state, to raise sub- 
sidies and enlist men for the service of his country, sauntered 
about the sounding halls, the empty porticoes, and the grass- 
grown courts, gazing with youthful astonishment at the ancient 
armour, the ensigns and other trophies hanging from the dirty 
walls. ‘Thus she spent great part of the day, whilst her lord 
visited every recess of the castle, without once condescending 
to notice her. At dinner he preserved the same silence, and 
when the attendant having withdrawn, Pia ventured to inquire 
the cause of his unusual gloom, a bitter smile was his only an- 
swer; she took up his hand, but that hand felt as icy as the 
hand of a corpse. 

Pia retired to rest, and Nello, after taking a last look of her 
whilst sleeping, rode off from the castle, giving orders to the 
castellain to keep strict watch over her; at the same time to treat 
her with proper attention, and furnish her with everything ne- 
cessary. In the morning Pia inquired after her husband, and 
was told he had gone out hunting. For three days she was kept 
in tormenting suspense, but when on the fourth morning she 
heard the keeper opening the gates, she rushed to go out, say- 
ing she would find her husband, and look herself all over the 
country in search of him, but she was told that she was a pri- 
soner in the castle by Nello’s command ‘Then it was that the 
horrible truth flashed before the eyes of the wretched Pia, and 
hope forsook her; she saw her husband thought her guilty, and 
that he had taken from her the means of asserting her innocence. 
Her lamentations, her tears, her screams, were unheeded by the 
hard-hearted keeper, who contented himself with spreading 
every day before her the food she loathed; and having provided, 
as he thought, for all her wants, he locked the castle and retired 
every evening to a hamlet which stood on the neighbouring hull, 
in order to avoid the night air of the plains. 

It was the time of the year when the sun darts its rays most 
vertically on that att earth, when not a breath of cooling 
breeze is felt from either north or west, when the African 
scirocco pervades the air, like the gust which issues from a 
furnace and mixes itself with the smoke of the burning stubble, 
when the vapours which exhale in the day out of the poisonous 
marshes fall at night in a deadly dew, when the few and sickly 
inhabitants of the plains withdrew to the hills, and even the 
birds and the cattle seem to shun that accursed land, and nothing 
is heard throughout the still and thick atmosphere but the 
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croaking of frogs, and the chirping of the crickets, and of the 
shrill cicalas, and now and then the hoarse discordant bark of 
the shepherd dog, left alone in the deserted barn. 

Within the walls of the castle, now burning with the unwhole- 
some heat, poor Pia, forsaken by all, pined, and felt her strength 
failing apace. The fiend of the land, the intemperic fever, had 
taken possession of her frame, and spread its deadly coils round 
her vitals. To torment her more, the remembrance now occurred 
to her of the cool springs of Fontchanda, the verdant hills, 
and meadows of her birth-place, the ease and luxuries of 
her paternal mansion, and the tender cares which had fostered 
her youth. ‘Thus days, and weeks, and months passed without 
affording any relief to her miseries, save the certainty she felt of 
approaching death, One day, it was near the autumn season, 
when the first equinoctial clouds appear in the west, as Pia saw 
the sun slowly Resenslinns towards the sea, she dragged herself 
from her sickly couch to the window of her lofty apartment, 
which looked over the broad ditch below, and she perceived 
walking along the brink an old hermit with his wallet on his 
back, and tottering on towards his hone, which she recollected 
having passed on her fatal journcy. With all her remaining 
strength—* Miserere, holy father,* she cried out, “* O listen to 
me in the name of Him who died on the cross. I -.am Della 
Pietra’s wife, here kept a prisoner; I feel myself dying, and have 
no one to bear my last words to him who is the cause of my 

edeath. Thou wilt see him some day ; tell him I die his innocent 
consort and faithful servant, that I forgive him his treatment of 
me, and will implore for him the forgiveness of heaven, and as a 
sign give him this ring, which he put on my finger before the 
nuptial day, and as I restore it to him unchanged, thus un- 
changed and untouched I return him my conjugal faith.”"— 
Thus saying she cut one of her tresses, with which she tied the 
ring, and threw it down to the hermit, who in mute sorrow and 
astonishment stood lisiening to her, and then promised to fulfil 
her charge, and entreated her to trust in Him who tempers the 
sufferings of his creatures. But Pia heard him no longer, she 
felt herself fainting, withdrew from the casement, and the her- 
mit pursued his steps homewards. 

On a following evening, as the holy man was:standing at the 
door of his humble dwelling, looking at the clouds which por- 
tended an autumnal storm, he saw a horseman riding furiously 
along the plain, whom on his approaching he suspected to be 
Pia’s husband. There had been among the peasants reports of 
a strange horseman being scen for some time past riding every 
day in the direction of the castle, and when arrived on the verge 
of the hill, from which its turrets are perceivable, he would stop 
and gaze, and mutter to himself as if distracted, and then turn 
his horse’s head again the way he had come. No one knew 
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where he took shelter at night, and some even fancied him to 
be an evil spirit incarnate. 

The sky had assumed a terrific aspect, a boisterous libeccio 
came sweeping over the plain, big drops of rain fell, and forked 
lightnings flashed all around and threw a livid glare over the 
darkening scene. The hermit stepped to the road side to meet 
the strange horseman, and invited him to take shelter in his 
hermitage. ‘The latter accepted it, and having put his horse 
under cover, entered the cell, where the old anchorite spread 
his humble fare before a cheering fire. The stranger looked 
sad and sullen, and as he sat with his eyes fixed on the hearth, 
the hermit related to him a tale of a hunter of that neighbour- 
hood who had killed a beautiful domesticated stag, which had 
been his sole companion for years, and this, in consequence of 
the false suggestion of an envious sportsman, who asserted the 
creature to have been bitten by a mad dog. Nello, for it was 
he listened to the tale, at the conclusion fixed his eyes sted- 
fastly on the hermit, who added, “ This gem was hanging at the 
neck of the deer,” showing him Pia’s nuptial ring. ‘Then taking 
advantage of his guest's confusion, he delivered to him Pia’s 
message, and pleaded her cause with ail the fervour religion 
and humanity can inspire for the oppressed. Nello wept, then 
stated to the holv man the ocular proof he had of his wife’s 
guilt, which induced him to confine Pia in the castle, since 
which time he had never had a moment’s peace, but had been 
wandering in the neighbourhood without object, reckless of him- 
self and of all. The hermit having heard the tale of guilt, 
sighed and mused awhile, then drawing from a press the book of 
the Evangelists, opened it at the passage where it tells how the 
adulterous woman was brought to the temple by the Pharisees 
and placed before Jesus, and how the Divine Master answered 
to their insidious questions, that he who was guiltless should 
throw at her the first stone, and after the accusers had slunk 
away one after the other, and the woman stood alone with the 
Lord, he dismissed her in peace, telling her ‘ to sin no more.” 
Hardly had the hermit read the conclusion of the affecting pas- 
sage when a burst of thunder shook the cell to its foundations, 
whilst a sea of rain fell over the lowly roof. The old man in 
affright repeated the litany, and Nello joined with him. At the 
end of the prayers the storm had abated, but they heard near 
the hermitage the howlings of a wolf, mixed with the neighing 
of a horse, and human groans. Nello rushed out and found a 
traveller stretched on the ground, his body dreadfully mangled 
by the wolf; assisted by the hermit he took him into the cell, 
when he saw, by the light of a torch, the countenance of his 
friend Ghino, pale with the agonies of death. The wounded 
man told Nello he had come from Siena in quest of bim, in 
order to make reparation, if yet in time, to a much-injured 
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lady ; that he came to confess his treachery ; that he, Ghino, 
had attempted the chastity of Nello’s wife during his absence, 
but being repulsed with scorn had revenged himself by accusing 
her ; that the man who was seen in the garden on the fatal night 
was Pia’s own brother, who, being one of the leaders of the 
exiled faction, had come to Sienna in disguise to see his sister, 
once more availing himself of the truce just concluded, which 
circumstance Ghino having been made acquainted with, he 
turned it to account to bear him out in his diabolical insinuations 
against the guiltless Pia. That when he afterwards heard the 
reported fate of his victim, and that she was left to die of the 
fever in the Maremme, he felt such pangs of remorse, that, 
unable to bear them, he went to confess his crime at the foot of 
a confessor, who, under the most terrible denunciations, en- 
joined him to proceed, without delay, in quest of Nello, and 
reveal the truth. Ghino then had set off for the Maremme, 
but on approaching the hermitage was overtaken by the storm, 
which to avoid, he dismounted from his horse and took refuge in 
a cave, where he felt himself suddenly seized by the fangs of a 
wolf that lay there concealed, and who mangled him in that 
dreadful manner. Having said thus much, the wretched sinner 
lost the use of his voice and soon after expired, leaving Pia’s 
husband a prey toremorse, confusion, and despair. 

Before dawn Nello set off, accompanied by the hermit, hoping 
still to arrive in time to save Pia’s life. On reaching a slope, 
from which the grey walls of the castle were perceivable, they 
saw through the opened windows numerous lights shining in the 
halls, end flitting to and fro, and heard a faint lengthened report 
of voices as if chaunting, and the distant bell of the parish church 
tolling its single funereal notes. On approaching nearer they 
descried. a procession issuing from the castle, and winding slowly 
along the hill-path that leads to the church. The men wore the 
dismal hood and mask, and the foremost of the procession car- 
ried a cross wrapped in black crape. The priest came after in 
his white surplice and dark stole, and the sacred ritual in hand, 
from which he recited prayers to which the followers responded : 
at times he would halt, and sprinkle with holy water a bier 
which was borne by four men. 

All this our travellers saw distinctly by the light of the torches 
passing before them on the brow of the hill from which they 
were separated by the lake. ‘To Nello it appeared like a fear- 
ful vision, and he stood awhile rivetted to the spot. He re- 
quested the hermit to hasten and overtake the pees and 
inquire the object of it, whilst he himself proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the castle. ‘The procession had now disappeared behind 
the rising ground, and the chaunts were hushed, as Nello rode 
along the beach of the gloomy lake. All was still, save the voice 
of a young peasant, who was working in a plantation, and singing 
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a ballad of the Maremme :—* How in the highlands of Apennine 
Lisa was weeping, expecting the return of her betrothed, who 
had gone to work in the plains; but the summer passed and the 
autumn and the winter came, and he returned not, and Lisa 
went in quest of him with her father, who was going down to 
the sea coast. And how one day, in her wearisome journey, 
resting herself on a stove by the road side, she was told that 
under that stone her lover was sleeping the sleep of death ; and 
her father soon after went back to bis native hills. but Lisa was 
not with him, her husband had called her to him from the tomb, 
and they rest together on that lone spot. Such is the fate of the 
Tuscan highlander, the sweat of his brows irrigates lands which 
in return produce death ; yet among that virtuous race, he who 
dies in the plains whilst earning the subsistence of his wife and 
children, is almost an object of envy, and the tears shed on his 
tomb are as true as the love of his kindred: this certainty softens 
his pains, and sweetens even death.”* 

With the last vows of this mournful ditty still ringing to his 
heart, Nello arrived at the entrance of his castle, and found it 
closed; he called the ‘keeper, but the echo alone answered his 
call—the mansion was mute and deserted. He threw himself 
from his horse to climb up the nearest way to the church on the 
hill; he reached first the churchyard, where he saw the village 
sexton filling up a grave. ‘The body was buried uncoffined, 
and was uinal already with earth, all except the face. Nello 
gazed upon that face, and it was—Pia’s. The rude earth had 
not yet touched its delicate outline, it appeared out like a flower 
lifting its head in the midst of a land overflowed; the stem and 
its branches lie buried in the slime, the blossom alone is seen 
above it. 


Nello was dragged away from the grave, but to Siena he re- 
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¢ The following two stanzas of the original will serve to give an idea of 
Sestini’s poetical diction and rhythm : 


“ Nelle foreste d’Appenin superno 
Lisa piangea perche il prefisso giorno 
Il desiato sposo al suol paterno 
Dalla Maremma pit non fea ritorno: 
Scorse l'estate e ritornd linverno, 
E nol rivide nel natio soggiorno ; 
Andarne volle a ricercarlo alfine 
Col padre che scendeva alle marine.” 


‘** E riposando un giorno il fianco lasso 
Sopra una selce al termin della via, 
Detto le fi: che sotto di quel sasso 
L*: ltimo sonno il suo fedel dormia. 
Rivolse il padre ai patrii colli il passo, 
Ma non avea la figlia in compagnia, 
Che dalla tomba la chiamo lo sposo, 

E in quella ricongiunti hanno riposo,” 
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turned not; he shut himself up to do penance within the walls 
where his victim had expired, thence entreaties of friends or 
kinsmen could not remove him; but when many months after 
the trumpet of war was heard again through the land, Della 
Pietra remembered his country, and thinking of finding a better 
death in its defence, he attempted to mount again his steed, but 
he was unable to proceed beyond the hills that encircle those 
fatal plains. ‘The hand of death was upon him, the climate 
slowly but surely had avenged the murdered Pia; Nello was 
taken back to the castle, and thence one summer morning his 
earthly frame was removed to the church on the hill, at the same 
hour and with the same pomp that had accompanied his Pia. 
He was buried with her in one grave. 

Years and ages rolled over Della Pietra’s dreary mansion, its 
battlements and walls crumbled to the ground, and at last the 
massive structure totally disappeared. ‘Tradition, however, re- 
mained, and preserved the memory of Pia’s sad fate among the 
rude inhabitants of the hills, who in their yearly migrations to 
the low lands fancy they hear from the ruins a voice calling 
Pia, whose form is said to rise at times from the bottom of the 
lake; and when the winds moan through the forest, a mixed 
sound of distant chaunting and tolling of bell is heard by the 
affrighted labourer; the ground around the lake is deemed ac- 
cursed, and no hand dares to cultivate it. 

We have thus far endeavoured to give a correct idea of 
Sestini’s little poem, because we consider it as a fair represen- 
tative of a style of composition which has met with considerable 
success beyond the Alps. Already Grossi’s [ldegonda,* which 

receded La Pia by some years, had excited much curiosity and 
interest. ‘This is also one of the signs of that national feeling 
which, in spite of eeu? untoward circumstances, has sin- 
gularly revived in Italy since the peace. It is a fact that the 
manners, the language, and the literature of the Italians, have 
assumed a garb more national than they had worn for ages past. 
The present is for Italy a time for sober reflection, which perhaps 
may not be wholly thrown away upon her. 





EPIGRAM. 


GREECE had her hundred heroes—all are goac— 
She still exisis—but heroes she has none— 
The climate now has done both brute and man up, 
Except that wordy warrior, Cclonel STANNOPE.t 
Percy VIVYAN. 





* It was published first at Milan in 1820. 
+ Author of a mighty mass of Letters on Greece. 
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Humenry Coraunoun, or, as Winnifred Jenkins would 
have, and his neighbours actually pronounced it, ‘* Humferry 
Coun,” is much less known than he ought to be. He is now, 
poor fellow, alike beyond our applause, or our censure, but 
still we think that his friends cannot fail to receive a pleasure in 
bestowing a passing recollection on his virtues or his eccentrici- 
ties. No doubt, certain of his peculiarities may be viewed by 
the austere and self-denying, as of somewhat a dubious character. 
In truth he lived by suction. Never did a woodcock or a snipe 
guttle on the fenny edge of a hollow, with such exquisite delight, 
as Humphry, when in a of his favourite liquid. Yet 
perhaps this very predilection for fluids of a particular denomi- 
nation, gave that romance to his mind, and richness of imagery 
to his conversation, which made him be sought after by the tirst 
men of his day. 

Burke often visited, as a relaxation from his parliamentary 
and literary labours, the then sequestered village of Luss, in 
Dumbartonshire, the place of Humphry’s nativity, we believe, 
and of his residence; and seldom a day passed without some 
hours conversation between these celebrated men. It was not 
always, however, that our friend Humphry was, to use a vulgar 
expression, in a fit key. Great as was the elasticity of his mind, 
it occasionally required winding up. ‘The strings would be- 
come loose and flaccid, and devoid of all harmony. ‘The very 
outward appearance of the body seemed suited to the disorgant- 
zation within. His slim figure stooped so as to afford an appa- 
rent cause of the husky suffocating articulation of the few words, 
which, ever and anon, the most skilful coaxing could scarce ex- 
tract. His large shaggy eyebrows hung over cavities, where 
the eyes rolled, but without lght. His limbs dragged along 
the ground, and his hands lay dead at the bottom of pennyless 
pockets. ‘This last circumstance, it should be explained, was, 
according to Humphry's theory, the cause of any very serious 
continuance of this species of atrophy. In general the disease 
would have endured little longer than the time necessarily occu- 
pied in rousing from his straw —— shaking himself into his 
sorry raiment, dipping his shock head into the stream that skirts 
the village, and forthwith betaking himself to the ‘* Change 
House.” But as we live in a mercenary world, that visit was 
unattended with any beneficial or restorative effects, unless poor 
Humphry was supported by the presence of some coin of the 
realm—an event far from very common in his history. 

Should, however, a stray sixpence have reached his coffers, 
then, in a period far shorter than we require to describe it, he 


plunged deep in the Pierian spring, and long before the * Gude 
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wife” began to count the “ lawin,” his limbs became erect, his 
muscles resumed their proper action, his eyes glittered, and 
darted fire through the an eye-brows that seemed now to curl 
aside from the light which sparkled beneath ; his arms swung 
about with gesture suitable to the volubility of his tongue, and 
instead of a turgid and lumpish piece of scarce animated matter, 
you saw the presence of heart and soul. 

One morning Mr. Burke had left his apartment at the manse 
of the excellent and hospitable clergyman of the village, and 
wandered forth to view the early beauties of nature. The sun 
had just gilded the tops of the Luss hills, and the mist in the 
hollows was retreating in every fantastic shape. The dew hung 
from the leaves, and the air was loaded with the fresh perfume 
of the wild flowers that opened to the light. Mr. Burke left a 
straggling range of huts, affording through the ruined or tot- 
tering out-houses occasional glimpses of the lake, yet dark with 
the shadow of the mountains. Here an old grandam thrust 
out her brown and wrinkled visage, and peered through the co- 
lumn of smoke that escaped from a fashionless aperture, the 
only window of the habitation—we are not quite sure whether 
it was not also the door. ‘There, a daughter ‘* sarely scant in 
claithing,” and scared at so early a visit from ‘ the grand 
English gentleman who could read and write buiks,”’ fled at full 
speed, and shricked alarm to a bevy of kilted nymphs, much 
more than knee deep inevery indescribable tubs, whilst a set of 
naked urchins, clamourmg round a huge wooden bowl of por- 
ridge, found no time to waste a thought on any earthly subject 
save that before them. 

At the termination of the street stands the village church, 
topling over a bank washed by the river Luss, which there 
escapes into the lake. Just before the stream mingles its waters 
with those of Loch Lomond, the rapidity of its current is lost 
in the increased depth of the estuary ; and although, if you 
watch the progress of the leaves and twigs which have descended 
from the upper grounds, you see that its course is still far from 
slow, yet to a casual observer the surface is motionless. A 
thicket of wood, almost a jungle, lines the opposite bank, blacken- 
ing the current that has aoa out the earth and gravel, and 
exposed the blenched roots of the trees and bushes above. On 
one side the lake spreads in all the magnificence of a waste of 
waters, which a few rock-bound islands in vain endeavour to 
break and confine; and on the other, the brown ascent of a 
rugged hill is chequered with clumps of oak and alder, or en- 
riched with the deep green of recent pine plantations. In the 
distance Ben Lomond, the monarch of the territory, raises his 
head, and seems too busy contending with the clouds to be dis- 
turbed with the paltry occupations of men, or the pigmy scenery 
about him. 
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On a large grey stone, which, in the endeavour to level the un- 
equal ground surrounding the church, had defied the efforts of 
the workmen, and exhausted the ‘purse of the heritors, (the 
Scots are a very church-going race, but nothing is more dis- 
agreeable to the landed proprictors than having their pockets 
assessed for this or the like ee sat Humphry. His feet 


were stuck in the projecting ledges, and his knees were almost 
thrust up to his chin. On his head was placed, rather fiercely 
set, an ancient military cocked hat, which had been worn, some 
fifty years before, by a neighbouring laird in the German wars. 
Perhaps, however, a better idea will be formed of our friend, if 
you suppose that the beaver was elevated a considerable space 
above his head by a mass of uncombed, curly, grisly hair, giving 
a contour not unresembling the army dress of thirty years ago, 
when the light infantry of our m: arching regiments had their 
caps stuck on the very tip of a pinnacled “and “pomatumed head, 
like a thimble on the long and attenuated finger of an overshot 
maiden, pining under the wasting influence of disappointed hopes 
and a tell-tale looking-glass. 

Humphry held in one hand a bunch of withered leaves, which 
every moment he threw into the stream; with the other arm, as 
he saw Mr. Burke, he waved him to approach. ‘* The Rever- 
end Doctor,” he observed, with a very polite inclination of the 
head, ‘* says ye’er a man of taste, Maister Burke. Will ye hae 
a morning drap?” and Humphry stretching down produced, 
from a tuft of grass, a little measure filled with his favourite be- 
verage. Na, na, Sir,” he added, as Mr Burke from his man- 
ner seemed disposed to decline the intended honour. “ Na, na, 
Sir, [ mean nae offence, and ye need na turn frae the stoup wi’ 
sik disrelish. Ye are a man far aboon the common and ordinary 
herd wha enjoy and abuse God's blessings—a man of true taste 
as we awe ken. Didna ye gie a proof of it last sabbath when 
yon lang-winded hav nll on came ower frae the Clyde side wi’ his 
gowpen of gospel in a firlet of maundrells. Lord ye sleepit like 
a batty-bird in the frost of winter. But, as I was saying, will ye, 
or will ye no pree? Its awe ane to Humphry.” 

©] thank you for your courtesy, Humphry,” answered Mr. 
Burke, * but I w wil ather not.” 

* And I’m surprised at that Mr. Burke, and ye a philoso- 
pher,” rejoined Humphry. 

“ Humphry, ” interrupted Mr. Burke, “I would be glad to 
know what your idea of a philosopher is ?” 

‘¢ It’s easier said, Mr. Burke, what a philosopher will be.” 

“ Well, let me hear it.” 

“He will be good for nacthing—useless as that piece 
withered root sweeing wi’ the water-run—gin he canna drink. 
Ane of the ends of man’s creation, as we awe ken, was to drink, 
else why has he a burning drouth, and—— ?” 
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‘“* But it is of the pure elements which he is to drink, Hum. 
phry, and not——.” 

‘¢ Then there's no a true philosopher in the range of the wide 
warld—onyhow atween Coll Turners and the brig of Dum. 
barton.” 

‘** Explain, Humphry—explain.” 

‘¢ There's no a man breathing the breath of life, or wi’ a face 
of this warld’s clay, but would see a bicker of cauld water at 
Auld Clootie’s rather than he would taste, and ony thing stronger 
within airm’s reach. And ye yoursel, Mr. Burke, didna gie the 
claret wine the byegaw when at the laird's yestreen! Troth I'm 
thinking it’s no to the load of cauld water ye drowned yeer 
thairms in, that the freshness of the morning meets yeer foot- 
steps.” 

*“* Why, Humphry, the truth is——” 

“< ‘That ye awe think like me, Mr. Burke, only ye have na the 
courage to avow it. Our schoolmaster is a very learned clerk, 
and he expounds on a Saturday night (its a i pleasure to be 
at his elbow) that man is a machine whilk cannot work without 
mental and bodily nutriment, and I would like to ken, gin the 
curious internals of the knock in our minister’s new plaistered 
trance would na soon gang gyte, gin the saft and halesome ulzie 
were spared ?” 

“ Well Humphry, but the clock never takes ardent spirits. 
In the same way r 

‘* And ken ye the reason, Mr. Burke? Why, there’s nae man 
sik a gowk as to throw awa gude spirits on sik a thankless mense- 
less stomach. Na, na, Mr. Burke, I am truly wae to see ye 
hae but a faint knowledge in these matters of kittle erudition— 
you wear ower muckle time on book lear and parliamenteering.” 

‘© Why, Humphry, I have read a good deal, although I am 
afraid to less purpose than I ought.” 

‘¢ Now,” mene: Humphry, with some importance, “ I 
never read ony, and yet I'll put ye a question, I’ll wad my alle- 
manie beaver here, yell no answer. What for is it the duty of 
every man, wi’ reasoning powers, and wha mainteens hint to 
be sia the brute creation, to drink ardent, as ye call it, ardent 
spirits—a pure aqua, greatly distinct in goust and smell frae the 
spring water or running stream ?”’ 

‘< It may be gratifying to some tastes, Humphry, to pour liquid 
fire down the tiiroat But I don’t see how that is to be ac- 
counted any proof of mental excellence.” 

‘¢ That was na what I speered, Maister Burke—ye are wan- 
dering frae the question, as ye grit folk say of ilk other in par- 
liament. I said na a word of liquid fire; ye are mony a mile, 
Maister Burke, frae ony blast furnace. So try again, an ye like.” 

“That drinking spirits is a sign of the supremacy of man 
over beast; is that what you mean, Humphry ?” 
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«Na, na, ye are asking the question now, whilk is nae right 
logic, I think the learned call it. But I'll no vex your to 
standing langer. Lord save us, ye frae Lunnun, and jock fal- 
low like wi’ awe the wise men in the nation, and wha sit ilka 
day (when ye are inveeted) neist the laird himsell; and hae the 
fatted calf killed for ye where scarce ever fatted calf was killed 
afore ; and I, poor doited, dazed, drunken Humphry, have to 
expleen! Well ye shall hae the mark of man’s supremacy, as ye 
exprime it. Did ye ever see ony of the beast creation thole (ex- 
cepting the monkey tribe, and they are little short of man) the 
smallest gout of the pure juice of the malt? fient an ane. Gin 
ye ever foregathered wi’ sic an ane by ony chance mark the brute 
down as deserving a place in the catalogue of human beings. 
Lord, Maister Burke, I could preach an hour on the subject, 
but a drink is shorter than a tale;” and Humphry drained the 
measure, (altogether forgetting his invitation to Mr. Burke) and 
threw the empty jug to the ground. 

‘ And what's mair, Mr. Burke,” he continued, “ can ye learn 
ony lesson frae this action of mine?”~>and he scattered some 
leaves on the water, and pointed to their course down the 
stream. 

‘¢ T would like to learn the lesson,” answered Mr. Burke, ** and 
not spoil it by any impertinent remarks of mine.” 

‘‘ Lord save us, Mr. Burke!” anxiously replied Humphry ; 
“TIT never could have expected sik a thing frae your honour 
—frae a gentleman of sik courtesy. I would hae deserved it, gin 
I had met it.” 

*¢] mean nothing.” 

‘* Very common wi folks frae the warld. Its a mark atween 
yeer Hill and yeer Lowland gentry. But why no let me gang 
straight on wi’ my thread. ‘That water ye sce breasting ower 
the lim and driving through the ash roots, and garring the 
very aikin bushes tremmle, is man in all the vain-glory 
of his march through life. There ye see the stream thick wi 
leaves, and auld rice, and broken stumps, and fro’—the warld’s 
gear that he has been selling his saul to win about him—but 
bide a bit ! What is he now ?” added Humphry, after a pause, 
and pointing to where the river was lost in the lake; ‘ Aye, 
what is he now? a drap in the grit water—his path unkent— 
his destiny unknown—his goods and gear scattered and held as 
garbage, whilk the very wild fowl turn frae sconnering. But 
the dark hour is the fate of us awe, rich and poor, gentle and 
semple ;* and Humphry, under evident excitement, as his morn- 
ing potation began to operate, waved his hand, and descending 
from his elevated posture, came close to Mr. Burke. ‘“ Am na 
I,” he said, knitting his eyebrows, and making a struggle to 
overcome seme emotion that was agitating his breast. “ Am na 
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I a fit emblem of desolation?” He again paused, and there was 
something so peculiar in his manner that Mr. Burke could 
not interrupt him. ‘“ See ye,” he at length continued, “ see ye 
that bit mailin ?” and he pointed to a lovely green spot which 
was bright in the passing rays of the sun. * My father and my 
father’s forbears had it, and though no so wealthy as our bet- 
ters, we would na yield a foot’s-breadth in independence. ‘ Poor 
but honest,’ should hae been our motto. How we lost all is a 
lang story. Its langer how I became nigh the last of the house 
—the sinner aye repenting and aye offending—wha counts na 
kindred wi’ ony but they that come to geek and laugh at poor 
Humphry’s follies. Read ye ever the scriptures, Mr. Burke ?” 
added Humphry eagerly. ‘ Read ye ever the buik of holy 
writ ?” and he grasped Mr. Burke somewhat impetuously by the 
hand. ‘It will be weel for you gin ye do, and there ye'll find 
written, (I canna catch the preceese words) *‘ He was like the 
grass on the house-tap—nane took it in their bosom—unane, as 
they passed, blessed the reaper, or said, God speed the wark !” 

A moment or two passed without either party making any 
observation. At last Mr. Burke, who felt regret that the con- 
versation had taken a turn, which seemed to bring distressing 
recollections to the old man’s memory, observed with affected 
jocularity, “© Why, Humphry, you are taking my vocation out 
of my hand. You are perfect master of the sublime and beauti- 
ful.” 

‘¢ Sublime and beautiful! What’s that, Maister Burke?” 

* You see it all around you, Humphry. These spreading 
waters — that dark prison-looking island —the grey smoke 
ascending from the Tiepstihe busy hum of your neighbours 
pouring like bees from their hives.” 

‘¢ That's just nature, Maister Burke ?” 

“It is so, Humphry.” 

“Oh, is that the sublime and beautiful? and I never to hae 
kent it! Then, Maister Burke, ye will hae singular pleasure in 
brushing through the heather on the brae face, and startling the 
whidding mawkins, and the patricks, and the auld grey cock, 
awakened in its cavy aneath the holan’ bush. And ye will 
delight to see, in a luggish morn, the white line of the coming 
wind curling the waters, and the segs and the lillies poppling 
through the ripple like the young duckers at the fa’ of day.” 

“Go on, Humphry, I beg of you, go on—I'll bribe you to 

0 on.” 

«The sublime and beautiful !’° repeated Humphry, thought- 
fully. ‘ Would ye like to see what J consider the sublime and 
beautiful? T'll no parrott other folks stories, or steal ony man’s 
bravities; but I hae, and I'll no deny it, a taste of mine ane. 
Would ye like to see?” 
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‘“¢ T would indeed.” 

* Then follow me;” and Humphry hastily proceeding to the 
beach, directed Mr. Burke to embark in a boat, and calling to a 
lad, who was lounging on the shore, to take the other oar, Hum- 
vhry cautioned Mr. Burke to sit steady, and in a moment the 
fest rustled through the gravel and floated in the bay. 

There are, as our readers probably know, various spots in 
most of the places of fashionable resort, and especially on Loch 
Lomond, which it is absolutely essential that modern tourists 
should visit and admire ; and to which, he, of course, is as re- 

ularly and certainly taken, as he is sure of the fact being 
Gene it to his recollection by next day's bill. But it was not to 
any of these that the boat's prow was directed. Humphry said 
some words in Gaelic to the lad, and the little vessel, like an 
arrow, shot through the waves, or rather. over the sleeping bosom 
of the lake. 

*¢ We sail as smooth as the sea bird,” observed Humphry, for 
a moment resting on his oar. 

‘It is indeed a delightful morning, Humphry—our motion 
is hardly perceptible, ‘and yet we are rapidly leaving those mag- 
nificent features of the scenery of this enchanting country, which 
the doctor pointed out to me the other mght! Why so?” 

‘* Ye dinna pin yeer faith to ony particular man's sleeve, do 

e, Maister Burke? Gin ye do, we had as weel about wi’ the 
—- head,” said Humphry, pursing up his mouth. 

“Far from it,” answered Mr. Burke. ‘ I merely meant to 
observe——” 

** Just the way,” interrupted Humphry hastily, “ just the 
way wi awe you Southrons—ye are aye meaning to observe. 
Now I say, Maister Burke, keep yeer observes for the matter 
of five minutes, and then I'll stand by yeer conclusions.” 

Mr. Burke thought it best to pass unnoticed this slight expres- 
sion of displeasure—but the shade soon passed from old Humphry’s 
brow. “ I am very wrang,” he said, ‘* to bear mysell after that 
manner to you, sae kind and fair-spoken a gentleman. Its a 
pleasure to hear your comments, Maister Burke. Your words 
fa’ like honey frae your lips.” 

As he spoke the little boat rapidly receded from all, that, 
even under the varying and unaccountable tastes of mankind, 
had ever been aaa of possessing any attraction on the score 
of beauty, and they neared, what, by common consent, was the 
only absolutely repulsive spot in the whole of the neighbour- 
hood. 

At a little distance lay, scarcely raised above the surface of 
the lake, a mishapen obscure island—the shores were fringed 
with scroggy Dutch myrtle and matted weeds—the imland 
swelled into broken moss, or stunted and starved heather tufts, 
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and even the few bushes that here and there gathered a wretched 
nutriment from the sandy soil, instead of cloathing the scene, 
seemed monuments of the hopeless misery of the place. The 
eye was even denied the relief of the view beyond, for the island 
rising higher than it at first promised, just reared its brow 
enough to close from you everything but the heavens. 

‘* Steady, steady,” cuiianalal Humphry, as, muttering some 
words to the boy, he ran the boat against what at first appeared 
to be an impenetrable black mass, and threatened instant de- 
struction to the little barque. ‘Ihe boat, however, penetrated 
through what was only a thicket of entangled willow and stunted 
alder, and floated into a deep smooth basin, or we might more 
properly describe it, a ditch ; another - of the oar turned a 
point, and Mr. Burke at once saw disclosed the object of Hum- 
phry’s search. 

A large black iron pot hung over a bickering fire, casting a 
dull red glare round the spot. On the ground sprawled a knot 
of chubby children, hanging on the neck and tail of a shepherd's 
dog, roused by Mr. Burke’s approach. <A yellow-haired quean 
was busy breaking some heal branches over her knee, (peep- 
ing through a very crazy plaiding petticoat) and alternately pul- 
ling almost out of the embers, a sturdy infant, who, like Davie 
Gellatly, had a native turn towards nestlmg among the ashes, or 
screeching to a little red-haired varlet, who encouraged with ma- 
licious pleasure the little ‘*enemy,” as Scotch people call a fro- 
ward child, in its dangerous amusement. An old emaciated 
figure, attenuated however more from inebriety than years or 
starvation, was eyeing a footless glass, which he had filled with a 
pure and sparkling fluid; while two young athletic men, with 
flushed cheeks and look of alarm, advanced to the party, and 
covered, as it were, the retreat of an individual hastily wheeling 
a barrel through the underwood. ‘ Friends or no?” exclaimed 
the eldest of the lads. 

' « We'll no say or we taste, and that makes awe sicker,” an- 
swered Humphry, stepping forward and taking the glass from 
the old man. Then first putting it to his own lips, he handed it 
to Mr. Burke. “Its fresh frae the Still,” observed Humphry, 
‘«‘ better never came frac maut. Now,” he added, after a pause, 
as he saw Mr. Burke keenly contemplating the grotesque group 
which was gathering round him, ‘* Now ye may brag and beast 
when ye sit amang the grit folk in the south, that ye have seen 
the Sublime and Beautiful!” 
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POETRY AND PAINTING, ANALOGY BETWEEN. 
PART If. 
( Concluston. ) 


From all this it would appear, we think, that the poetical 
temperament admits of fewer grades and modifications than any 
uther species of-intellect ; that it is, a priori, stamped with a pe- 
culiar impress, and its effusions may be said to establish this 
truth a posteriori. ‘These postulata once granted, involve the 
reason why the mind of the poet is less ductile than that of the 
painter, or, indeed, any other mind. Professor DucaLp Stewart 
remarks, in his letter to Dr. Currir, speaking of the poet 
Burns, that he had “ been often struck with the unaccountable 
disparity between the general talents of the poet and the occa- 
sional inspirations of his more favoured moments.” ‘This dis- 
parity, which is certainly observable, is of, however, unac- 
countable, if what we have said be at all the truth; and goes, 
we think, to establish the superiority of the poetical over every 
other mind, whose powers lie in the department of the Fine 
Arts. ‘The distinction, which it has been attempted to establish 
between novel writing and the drama, will be found, we think, 
to obtaim as fully between poetry and painting. ‘The few re- 
marks which we shall offer on this head, will, we flatter ourselves, 
constitute a brief reply to certain speculations which have been 
hazarded by Dr. Currir, the eloquent biographer of Rosert 
Burns, upon the subject of what the Doctor has been pleased 
to term the ‘* universality of the poetical mind.” Sir Wa Lrer 
Scorr remarks that the novelist, in attempting the drama, fails, 
not so much from a want of dramatic talent, as from a deficiency 
of skill in the invention and conduct of the common mechanism 
of the stage. Not so much from a want of power, as of certain 
habits of mind. Now it appears to us that these provinces of 
literature are more widely opposed than they are generally 
thought to be; and require, each, peculiar neg of mind— 
that 1s, powers balanced in peculiar relationship. Imagination 
is required of the geometer as well as of the poet, and yet, its 
process in the mind of the one is very different from what it is 
in that of the other. ‘The faculties of imaginative ala ge 
abstraction, combination, and association, belong alike to the 
poet and the painter; and yet, the process of each of these facul- 
ties in the mind of the one is contrary to what it 1s in that of the 
other; and this difference, in the mode of their operation, 
amounts to all the difference in the world— amounting, in fact, 
to distinct powers themselves. ‘The dramatist may certainly be- 
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come a 1 novelist, as in the instance of Mr. Maturin,* while 
the ania novelist has rarely succeeded in the drama.+ 

Nor is it, perhaps, very surprising. The dramatist is supposed 
to possess all the powers of the poet (a pricrt, at least,) and the 
romance, or higher novel, lies in the region of poetry ; whereas 
to the novelist many of those powers are denied—or, at least, not 
given in an equal ratio, and differently tempered in the first in- 
stance. ‘The dramatic writer, in essaying the novel, has only to 
call in the various powers of his mind; but the novelist, in at- 
tempting the drama, finds it necessary to exert energies to which 
his mind has been, comparatively, a stranger. He has been ac- 
customed to indulge in theory and amplification; he finds it re- 
quisite to analyze and compress; he has been habituated to 
wander into the regions of the imagination; he is called down 
from his high flights to administer the differences, and lead the 
disordered powers of the heart. 

It is not the sensible medium, through which the dramatist 
conveys his conceptions, that interferes with the mental habits of 
the novelist ; for the latter could easily render himself familiar 
with this—it is that the faculties of his mind are required to exert 
themselves with a higher degree of vigour, more intense and 
more difficult to be commanded by him, than restrained b 
the dramatist. He has not the absorbing fire of the latter—his 
nice and almost intuitive insight into human character—his 
elastic springs of thought and feeling, that elevate and depress 
the sympathies as they may be plaintively or passionately 
touched—that ‘ fine phrenzy” that is caught from within, light- 
ing up the temple where inspiration sits, and which, bursting in 
its fullness, imparts to the surrounding atmosphere of feeling its 
electrifying aaane. The result of what we have here said 
appears to be in favour rather of the eaxclusiveness than of the 





* Poor Maturin has passed away from the drama of human life, with 
scarce one sigh of “ farewell’? from those whom, we have every reason to be- 
lieve, he has often delighted and astonished, Though occasionally extra- 
vagant perhaps, that is, too entirely governed by his fervid imagination, the 
author of “ Montario” was a man of powerful and original genius, With 
talents that entitled him to the highest honours of the church, he was com- 

lled to accept of an humble curacy, in which function he died, as he had 


ived, poor and neglected. His fate singularly exemplifies the beautiful senti- 
ment of Lord Byron: 


“ When Fame’s shrill trump hath blown her latest blast, 
Though long the sound—the echo sleeps at last ; 
And glory, like the Phcenix ‘midst her fires, 
Exales her odours, blazes, and expires.” 


’ + Between the faculties of combination and association, common sense 
would suppose that there was no difference; we beg leave to assure our 


readers, however, that, agreeably to the theory of metaphysics, there is a dif- 
ference, and a wide one too, 
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“ universality” of genius; but to examine further Dr. Currir’s 
theory, would lead us from our main subject. ‘To the Doctor's 
remark, however, that * the talents necessary to the construction 
of an Iliad, under different discipline and application, might 
have led armies to victory, or kingdoms to prosperity,” we 
would reply that, as nearly allied as eloquence is to poetry, 
(that is, as depending, like the latter, exclusively upon the facul- 
ties, and not the mechanical aptitude of the mind,) as brilliant 
and seductive as were the honours that awaited its achievements 
in the days of the Athenian Republic, and in those of the Second 
Ceesar at Rome, yet its triumphs and rewards, (‘* the most pleas- 
ing of all kinds of success,” says Goldsmith,) have never had the 
power of winning a single votary from the muse. ‘The honours: 
lavished by Augustus upon Cicero, appear to have had no at- 
traction in the eyes of the modest Virgil, who is said to have 
shrunk, through excessive timidity, from the popular applauses 
(the most ungrateful to the delicacy of the poetic ear) of the 
Roman theatre. Alschylus, although he was led to defend the 
liberties of his country on the immortal plains of Marathon and 
at Salamis, was never distinguished as a soldier; and the volup- 
tuous Horace shrunk from the terrors of the field of Philippi. 
Among the moderns, Otway is, perhaps, a conspicuous instance 
of the unpliability of the poetical mind, and its inaptitude for 
any exertions that lie without the pale of its original bias. He 
served under the banners of Charles II., but soon became dis- 
gusted with the profession of arms. Cowper sunk into despon- 
dency at the bare idea of an examination before the House of 
Commons; and Lord Byron, at one-and-twenty, took his seat in 
the House of Lords—made one or two speeches that did not go 
down, and never after resumed his place. ‘The demonstration 
afforded by these facts, im favour of the exclusiveness of the 
poetical mind, will go far, we think, in defeating any abstract 
reasoning upon the subject. Upon drawing to a conclusion, we 
beg leave to observe that, by what we have been induced to sa 

upon this subject, we do not design any disparagement of the 
powers of the painter’s mind; nor do we affect to undervalue 
the many noble monuments attesting his genius. Of an art 
which has been cultivated and practised by such men as Michael 
Angelo, Raffael, Leonardo da Vinci, and Reynolds, we cannot 
but entertain, in common with the rest of the world, a very high 
estimation. Of the immortal cluster of painters, who more par- 
ticularly illustrate the literary annals of ‘ old Venice,” we are 
told that they not unfrequently displayed their genius in the 
most unattractive and even disgusting representations, in which 
there was little of the imitation and colouring of nature—nothing 
to attract or please the senses—and yet the skill and fidelity of 
their representations was such, as to impress the mind with the 
most overwhelming conceptions.of undefined power, and thus to 
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raise and stimulate the imagination with the images of the sub- 
lime. And as the ideas derived from such exhibitions of skill 
and power are associated with, and transferred to the subjects 
themselves, in which this skill and power are made manifest, 
these subjects, at length, become invested with all that energy 
and interest which still render them precious in the judgment, 
and gratifying to the taste of those who are capable of discerning 
and relishing true excellence. All this, and even more, perhaps, 
we are willing to admit, but still we must be allowed to follow 
the graduation of that scale, whereby the various kinds and 
degrees of talent are ascertained. Agreeably to the virtues of 
this philosophical mechanism, we assign to talent its proper place 
in the literary world, and tender to it that respect and attention 
to which it is entitled by such situation, and its own inherent 
merits. The intellectual, like the civil and moral order of 
society, 1s thus preserved by ever keeping in view those distine- 
tions which aris? as well out of person as of place; and which, 
properly considered, will be found to constitute the very palla- 
dium of existence. It may be remarked, further, that a taste 
for the higher excellencies of painting is altogether acguired ;— 
this Sir Josnua Reynovops himself admits. This acquired taste 
will, no doubt, be found necessary to a relish of the excellencies 
of the Fine Arts generally, in a greater or lesser degree; but 
poctry depends less upon this taste than any other art, we ap- 
prehend. 

This acquired perception of the beauties of any art seems to 
imply that, before we can be qualified to judge of its merits, we 
must first become acquainted with those laws, in conformity to 
which the artist is known to found his claims to our applause 
and admiration. Now, Hesiod, Homer, Pindar, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, lived and wrote long previous to Aristotle's Art 
of Poetry, although Mr. Wuarton would persuade us that “ to 
attempt to understand poetry, without having first digested the 
rules of the above treatise, would be as absurd as to pretend to a 
skill in geometry, without having studied Euclid.” The absur- 
dity of the above remark merits no further comment than this: 
that the ingenious writer speaks of digesting rules for the under- 


standing of poetry, which, like religion, is a mystery rather to be 
felt than reasoned upon. Surely, when Mr. Wuarrow speaks 
of rules for the understanding of poetry, he must allude to 
the poetical grammar of Spondees, Iambics,, and 'Trochees, 
which have not been studied since the days of the hypercritical 
Stagyrite. Poetry is the language of the human passions, and 
of a fervid and luxuriant imagination; its appeals are to the 
eternal sources of emotion in the heart ; and what Longinus has 
very nobly said of one of its qualities, may well be applied to 
the power itself—that ‘it is an image reflected from the inward 
greatness of the soul.” The genius of the poet, extending over 
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the field of science, and embracing the whole circle of the arts, is 
more comprehensively intellectual than that of the painter, whose 
art is almost as limited in its range as is that of the sculptor.— 
Like the latter, it is destined to arrive sooner at perfection than 
poetry; and, after reaching this point, it must, ne be 
necessarily retrograde, as was the case with the art of sculpture, 
after the preduction of the Grecian models, those immortal re- 
mains of classic genius, which, like the Egyptian -pyramids, are, 
in the words of Jounson, * unimitated and unimitable.’ We 
are far from subscribing to ScuLEGEL’s specious doctrine. that, 
in the literary as in the natural world, there is a period of bloom 
and maturity, after which follows decay; but, when restricted in 
its application to the arts, that is, to those which are mechanical 
rather than intellectual, the theory of the learned German will, 
we think, be found to hold true. Its correctness, indeed, is 
excmplified in the history of the above-mentioned art of sculp- 
ture, which may be said to survive only in its offspring. ‘The 
majestic genius of this classic art, after an oblivious sleep of ages, 
has been evoked by ‘the inspiration of Canova, around whose 
Grecian brow the melancholy goddess has been seen to twine her 
last laurels, while 
- She looked a sadness sweeter than her smile.’’ 

She bade her votary to emulate the achievements of the olden 
time, but she knew the mandate to be in vain, and with a heavy 
heart and mournful visage, her vacant musings may be traced 
among the broken columns of the Acropolis, where 


“ Fach ivy'd arch, and pi'lar lone, 
Pleads haughtily for glories gone.” 


Far ctherwise is it with poetry ; although some modern theorists, 
Dr. Younc among others, have ventured to maintain that the 
finest ma/ericl of the poctical system has been expended—for 
genius, it may be remarked, is necessarily original; and it would 
be as absurd to conclude, because in the pages of Homer, 
Suakspeare, and Mitton, we find oslkuiadl all the embellish- 
ments of which their poetry was susceptible, that nature has been 
thereby rendered threadbare and unprofitable, as it would be to 
maintain that the Helen of Zvuxis monopolises all the beauty of 
the female world. It was once made a question, whether, in the 
advancement of the human mind from alicia to refinement, 
poetry be not found to constitute an intermediate stage ? To this 
over-refining question the poetical history of the three last cen- 
turies, and more particularly the present, affords, we think, the 
fullest answer in the negative. ‘This question, by the bye, has been 
absurdly examined by Mr. Campre tt, with a seriousness which 
looked as though he really imagined the object of the poet and 
the philosopher to be the same—nainely, human improvement, 
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and this alone; that while the latter is busily employed in 
tracing the aberration of the fixed stars, the former should 
employ his pen in describing their exact aspect. That philoso- 
phy may have some influence upon poetry, it is probable, or at 
east possible, but it can no more retard or even weaken its 
powers, than those of the human mind itself. When it over- 
throws the latter, the former will, no doubt, fall with it—but not 
till then. 





TO THE EVENING. 


Come, Evening, with thy twilight beam, 
And we will to some quiet stream, 

And view the lengthened shadows stealing, 
Of the dark eye of night revealing. 

Come, Evening, from thy fairy hone— 
Come to my aching bosom, come! 


The Orient hath called around him 

His thousand lights, which now surround him ; 
Condensed beneath his flaming wing, 

Ready at morn again to spring. 

Then, Evening, trom thy fairy home, 

Come to my aching bosom, come ! 


The Moon will soon again be here, 
With brow so bright and look so clear ; 
Her blush is but behind the hills, 

Her virgin beam upon us steals. 

Then, Evening, from thy fairy home, 
Come to my aching bosom, come! 


The dew springs like a silver snake, 

Coiling round stream, and bower, and brake ; 
And on the warm enamoured gale, 

I hear the night bird's tender tale. 

Then, Evening, from thy fairy home, 

Come to my aching bosom, come ! 


And we will while a gentle hour, 

Of pensive thoughts and musings holy, 
Watch sweet Moonlight’s silver shower— 
List to the bird of melancholy. 

Then, Evening, from thy fairy home, 
Come to my aching bosom, come ! 


And when the rushing clouds of night 
Absorb thee in their whirlwind arms; 
Whilst gazing on the pale moonlight, 
Memory will linger on thy charms, 
Then, Evening, from thy fairy home, 
Come to my aching bosom, come ! 
Percy VYvyYAN. 
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NO. I. 





SAN SEBASTIAN. 





ScenrE.—Club-room. 
Stanley and Magennis discovered.— Wine, &c. on the table. 


Mag.—These are elegant Havannahs. I never smoked better, 
A few dozens of these same, let me tell you, would have been 
no bad things among the Pyrenees. Oh! the devil take them 
ravines and precipices !—at Jeast, in winter. Sure, many is the 
time I’ve stood up to my knees in snow, an hour before day- 
light, on a cold Noverber's morning, with my two ears sticking 
out at night angles from under my little regulation cap, as cold 
as cucumbers, and my nose as blue as the clear frosty sky that 
soon became visible above us; and all to prevent a surprise from 
that indefatigable fellow Soult. Oh! he’s a jewel of a general! 
a perfect Pompey ! only, somehow, our Czesar was too much for 
him. Come—here’s both in a bumper, and old Nick fly away 
with the narrow-souled frump that refuses to couple ’em !—I 
think you were detached to San Sebastian, Harry ? 

Stan.—You may say that. 

Mag.—Ah! those sieges are the devil! I could never tho- 
roughly enjoy ’em, angle There was Badajos now, with its 
ill-looking castle and ramparts! I shall never forget the bother 
and confusion it occasioned us. Poor Fitzgibbon! you remem- 
ber him, Harry? He stuck his spoon in the wall there, and 
lost the number of his mess.* ‘ Here’s my watch,” says he, 
** send it to my mother !"—* That’s what I will,” said I, and 
whack comes a shot from the castle-—shivers it to pieces, and sets 
the dial-plate in the middle of my cheek here, as neatly as a 
iathaniien In the field now, a Frenchman is delightful— 
just to my taste. He attacks like a tiger, and fights for a while 
Tike a lion; but when he finds ’tis all to no purpose, he walks 
off again quietly, if he can, or surrenders himself like a gentle- 
man as he is. Oh! in the field he’s a perfect angel! But when 
he sculks behind a wall—when he red to his mines and his 
countermines—his ditches and his bedevilments—when he pops 
at you from a casemate, or handgrenades you from a parapet, 
upon my conscience, Harry, he’s not quite so agreeable. He 
showed you fine sport at San Sebastian, I take it. 

Stan.—True; and if Graham had’nt ordered our batteries to 
fire over the advance— 


LS a 


* Cant phrases for death. 
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Mag.—Oh ! that was beautiful !—a complete master stroke ! 
Sure Hannibal himself never—It must have been a close shave 
though. 

Stan.—The exigence of the case, however, fully justified the 
measure—already had the enemy’s fire thrown the advance into 
confusion—it wavered—casualties increased—another moment 
and all was lost! What was to be done? Graham, with that 
promptitude and energy which ever characterizes the General, 
at once decided. Ele commanded the batteries to play over the 
heads of our own men, and order was restored—the French 
driven from the breach—the troops rushed on, and the town 
was won. Our artillery did wonders. ‘They never made better 
practice. 

Mag.—They never need. An inch higher or lower on such 
an occasion makes a mighty difference. Where were you ? 

Stan.—In the sap. Assistant engineers were wanted, so [ 
volunteered, and— 

Mag.—'The devil! and what possessed you to turn mudlark ? 

Stan.—Zeal for the service. Besides I had always a turn 
that way. 

Mag.—W ell—there’s no accounting for taste. For my part, 
I detested the trenches—I abhorred your delving wal your 
ditching—your pickaxes and your spades. Faith! *tis mighty 
like digging your own grave—a sapper hits his pickaxe at night 
against a stone—it strikes fire—the enemy perceives it, and 
crack comes a shell from a howitzer aah mto your gabion. 
It bursts. Mighty pleasant! what’s the consequence? Why, 
you're dead and buried, to be sure, without the slightest oppor- 
tunity of returning the compliment. Then a Frenchman—he’s 
so cunning! At dusk now, he'll steal—steal—steal along, sir, 
till, by Heavens! he establishes himself unperceived upon the 
very edge of the sap. There he watches, as silent as a fox, and 
no sooner has the engineer marked out the night’s work for you, 
and his back is turned, than, by the powers! he'll whip up the 
line, and set it again in a clean contrary direction; so that, 
after having worked four or five hours in the dark, like a parcel 
of scavengers, you find yourself, for your comfort, at day-break 
enfiladed by the nearest bastion.* Oh! confound your mud- 
larking, say I! there's no excitement in it at all, at all. I'll 
trouble you for the bottle, Henry. 

Stan.— Come—T'll give you, Graham. 

Mag-—With all my heart! Here’s long life to his Lord- 
ship, and a happy death when it comes! JHlad you a snug 
camp at San Sebastian ? 

Stan.—Very. It was quite Cervantic. Behind us rose, in 
gentle acclivity, an amphitheatre of oaks, which furnished us at 








* Jones's Sieges. 
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once with shelter and fucl. A plentiful stream, in whose limpid 
and delicious ripple a Dorothea might have laved, nied at 
our feet, and formed, in its capricious course, a little thyme-clad 
peninsula, crowned with pines, beneath whose refreshing shade 
the whole party could have picknicked. The knight, and the 
barber, and the curate, and Cardenio, and— 

Mag.—Not forgetting jolly little Sancho, I hope, tugging at 
his wine-skin. Ah! that Cervantes was a hero, a brave ot 
and a great genius, every inch of him. Here’s peace to his 
manes ! 

Stan.— There was another spot—ah! well I remember it. 
How often have I smoked my cigar there, and enjoyed, after a 
fatiguing night in the trenches, the delicious freshness of the 
landscape. On the right, towards Passages, rese a lofty ridge of 
hills, redolent with verdure, and softening in the distance. A 
gentle rill murmured through the vale beneath, nourishing luxu- 
riant pasture grounds and orchards in its progress; and, after 
washing with its transparent waters the picturesque village of St. 
Martin, finally lost itself in the lazy Gurumea. Partly in the 
valley, and partly on the terraces of the precipitous and wooded 
eminence beyond, stood the village itself, forming with its neatl 
built villas, and vine-clad lattices, a pleasing contrast to the dial 
foliage and rocky irregularity of its back ground. Yet how 
cheerless its avenues! how deserted its almeida.* The statel 
donna and the grave Hidalgo—the amorous peasant and his 
dark-eyed mistress no longer paced in peaceful promenade, or 
languished in the graceful bolero. Other sounds than the 
tinkling guitar and clanking castinet now broke in upon the 
silence of the evening, and sternly proclaimed that war and car- 
nage, rapine and desolation, were at hand. ‘To the left lay the 
town, with its outworks and citadel; the latter rising in abrupt 
grandeur from the sandy flat beneath, through which the Gu- 
rumea winds its course to the sea, and— 

Mag.—Stop—unless you mean to embark in a transport, and 
describe the coast. I’m mighty apt to sleep if a person deals in 
poetical description. ‘Tell me about that same convent that cost 
you somuch. Pray were you employed as a mudlark on that 
occasion ? 

Stan.—On that occasion, Sir, I made my debut, and after- 
wards assisted in throwing up the twelve gun battery in the 
churchyard. It was manned from the fleet, and—ha! ha! ha! 

Mag.— What the devil are you laughing at? 

Stan.— The eccentricities of Jack. You would have laughed 
yourself—laughed at the time if you had seen them, as I did, 
and heartily too, though under a very heavy fire, and in no 








* The public walk. Almost every town and village in Spain can boast of 
this convenience. 
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mirthful mood. Ha! ha! ha! They were directed to divert 
the enemy—to distract his attention from the breaching battery, 
and how do you think they set about it ? 

Mag.—Way, in working the guns, to be sure. How the 
plague should they ? 

Stan.— Yes, they did work the guns, and to a pretty purpose. 
Instead of peppering away at the works, Jack amused himself 
with funny shots. 

Mag.— Funny shots ! 

Stan.—So he called *em. 

Mag.—And what might they be ? 

Stan.— Why, firing at pinnacles, chimnies, wooden saints, and 
other harmless and fantastic objects that appeared above the 
ramparts. 

Mag.—Ha! ha! ha! Jack for ever! He was too generous, 
I suppose, to aim at persons. 

Stan.—The fact is, he was determined upon a lark, and have 
it he would, let it cost him what it might. The town-clock, in 
particular, I remember, was a favourite mark. 

Mag.—They brought it down, I hope? 

Stan.—Oh! of course—of course; and every wooden saint 
into the bargain. But it cost them dearly—their loss was enor- 
mous, as well it might—ha! ha! ha! a more merry, reckless, 
incorrigible set of rogues certainly never existed! No sooner 
was a shot discharged, than the whole party, regardless alike of 
the remonstrances of the artillery, and the destructive fire from 
the garrison, immediately jumped upon the breast-worlk: to ob- 
serve the effect; and whenever one of these said saints, or pin- 
nacles was dismounted, three cheers announced it—the grog 
was served out—the old blind fiddler in the corner struck up 
Rule Britannia, and—~at ’em again, brave boys! ha! ha! ha! 

Mag.—Ha! ha! ha! 

Stan.—They rendered us good service though, afterwards, 
when removed to the breaching battery. 

Mag.—Oh! no doubt of it—no doubt of it—they’re amazing 
fine fellows ! a trifle headstrong, perhaps, but as brave as bull- 
dogs. Only give a sailor his head, and, by the powers! he'll 
never turn tail. Here’s Jack in a bumper! 

Stan.—With all my heart! and may the union between the 
services Never cease. 

Mag.—Bravo! I'll tip you a stave on the occasion. 

Stan.—Do. ' 

Sonc.—Magennis. 


When Neptune and Mars 
Have discords and jars, 
Bad luck to ’em sticks like a plaister ; 
But when snug together, 
They cordially tether, 
Man alive! where's the foe they won’t master ? 
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Once, at fam’d Carthagena, 
High words rose between a 
Proud admiral and martinet, Sirs, 
Oh! murder! what shame 
They brought on the name 
Of England, and all for a pet, Sirs. 


But when the brave Watson, 
Who won't be forgot soon, 
With Clive pull'd so well and so true, Sirs, 
They conquered the pirate, 
Who talk’d at a high rate, 
And captured his cash and his cruizers. 


Oh! then hand in hand, 
For ever we'll stand, 
And pitch foreign foes to old Davy ! 
Fill a bumper—up—up— 
To the verge of your cup— 
Here's success to the Army and Navy! 


Enter Chipchase, in travelling cap and cloak. Waiter following 
with cold meat, pickles, &c. 


Mag.—Wa! we've just drank the navy, my jewel. 

Chip.—Gentlemen— 

Mag. and Stan.— Hear! hear! 

Chip.—For the very handsome compliment you have paid us, 
accept my warmest acknowledgments, and were I not oppressed 
at present by an enormous appetite, I would congratulate you, 
at some length, on our maritime superiority—(/ravo ! bravo!) 
—and endeavour to convince you, however inadequate to the 
task, gentlemen—(No! no !)—however inadequate to the task, 
gentlemen—(Go on! go on!)—of the paramount necessity, in 
order to preserve that pre-eminence—( Hear ! hear !)—of im- 
mediately augmenting our force, and employing those valuable 
and meritoricus sons of Neptune at present on the half-pay list— 
(Fudge! fudge! including yourself, my darling, &c.)—But, 
alas! the calls of hunger are impcrative. No man shall say, “I 
disregard them !” and, least of all, gentlemen, a lieutenant on 
five iting a day, literally tmpransus, and just off a journey. 
—(Bravo! bravo! hear! hear !)—Under such circumstances, 
1 trust and hope, gentlemen, you will believe me sincere, when 
I say, that 1 am particularly happy to see—(hear ! hear !—that 
the eatables are ready for me—(sits at side table and eats) —V'll 
be with you, lads, presently. 

Mag.—Why so grave, man ? 

Stan.—I was thinking of an adventure that occurred to me in 
the convent you mentioned. It just glanced across my memory, 
and— 

Mag.—( Archly.)—Ah! those nuns! those nuns! But I’m 
not at all surprised at you. Sure they're delicious creatures! 
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and I’m mighty apt to get sentimental myself when I begin to 
think of *em. Only imagine now, the tender little angels sigh- 
ing at you throveh them grates there, and asking you, with be- 
seeching eyes, to release aud pity them. Then, just as you're 
going to answer—* That’s what [ will, my jewels!” pop comes 
the old abbess upon you, all eyes and sharpness, hang her ! like 
a box of needles, and spoils your sport. Yet, in spite of her 
bolts and her bars, her walls and her watchfulness, we flatter 
ourselves—eh, my darling? Formerly they had only black eyes 
in Spain, but since the introduction of the British, I’m told blue 
have come mightily into fashiort. 

Stan.—Love had no share, however, in the circumstance I 
alluded to. It was of a horrible, not an amatory nature—more 
in the style of Weber than Mozart—and with a little furbishing 
now, would furnish the former with an excellent incident for his 
next new drama. 

Maz.—ls there a ghost in it ? 

Stan.—At least, there is an admirable opportunity of intro- 
ducing one. But you shall judge— 

Mag.—Ay—tet us have it. I’m fond of the horrible, and 
always sleep with Mrs. Radcliffe under my pillow. Alexander 
put Homer there. But every man to his taste. Proceed. 

Stan.—You must know then, that about three days after we 
had stormed the convent in question, and obtained possession of 
it, I was dispatched from the trenches about midnight, to visit a 
party of our sappers who were at work in the garden. Now, to 
accomplish this, it was necessary for me to pass entirely through 
the building, the vast halls and dreary avenues of which I well 
knew, from the carnage that had-taken place within, must be 
completely crowded with casualties. In fact, it was a perfect 
charnel-house, and as I had neither light nor escort, and was, 
moreover, a total stranger to its mazes, you may readily imagine, 
under existing circumstances, I had no particular inclination to 
explore them. A soldier, Magennis, may brave death in the 
field—he may face him with cheerfulness, and meet him with 
indifference ; but to hold communion with his victims-—to rove 
among them in cool blood, and come in contact with their muti- 
lated remains when darkness and solitude enshroud them—by 
my soul! he must have stronger nerves than I can boast, to en- 
dure it without shrinking. 

Mag.— Or I either, by the powers! but push on—push on— 
I’m mighty eager to know what happened to you after you got 
into the building. 

Stan.—The wind whistled mournfully as I entered the gloomy 
archway, and proceeded, with cautious tread, to penetrate into 
the edifice beyond, lighted occasionally on my way by the moon, 
which, by partially illuminating, from time te time, the surround- 
ing objects, and again consigning them to obscurity, served but 
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to increase the horrors of my progress. At length, I lost my- 
self— 

Mag.—Oh! murder! muriler ! 

Stan.—Got entangled among cells, and halls, and corridors 
innumerable, as dark as pitch, and how tenanted you may easily 
guess, from which every effort to extricate myself proved una- 
vailing, and seemed deeper to involve me. How was I to act? 
‘To call to the working party would have instantly drawn upon 
them the fire from the garrison, and to remain where I was until 
day-light—Ugh! the idea was revolting—the very atmosphere 
would have stifled me. I began to get impaticnt—desperate—a 
restless, suffocating sensation seized me. I felt as if immured— 
buried—condemned to expire by the vapours of corruption, and 
rot like its denizens around me. At this crisis, half frantic with 
disgust, and hopeless of deliverance—when no welcome voice— 
no friendly ray ce in upon the hideous solitude to cheer, and 
to direct me—when all around was darkuess and death, desola- 
tion, and despair, { heard— 

_ lag.—A hollow groan, of course, that’s a rule on such occa- 
S1ONS. 

Stan.—No; it was the sound of a pick-axe from the party 
without—the most welcome sound, too, I ever heard in my life. 
I soon managed to open a communication with them through one 
of the casements, and in a few minutes I was at liberty. I 
wouldm’t pass such another half hour again for all Peru! 

AMay.—'Lhe devil doubt you, my darling—(rings) 


o 
Enter Wattler. 


Will you take oysters ? 

Stan. —Y es. 

Mag.—Quick then. 

‘aip.—( Bringing round his chair.)—And grog for me. 
bVait,—Directly, gentlemen. | Lait. 
Chip.—(Lighticy gigar.) —What’s the row ? 

Mag.—We were speaking of San Sebastian. 

Chip.—You, remember the Royals there ? 

Stan.—I do. They led the first attack, and suffered severely. 
They had no sooner mounted the breach (which, by the bye, 
they did with the utmost gallantry), than they found, to their 
inexpressible astonishment, a perpendicular {han of nearly 
thirty feet on the opposite side of the rampart. 

Mag.—Whew ! 

Crip.—-That was awkward. 

Stan.—Especially as an enormous fire blazed beneath. 

Mag.—By the powers! a man must rise early that outwits a 
Frenchman. 

Chip.—'They dashed through it ? 

Stan.—Like salamanders ! but were all killed or taken in the 
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attempt. There was one officer, in particular, I remember, of 
the light company, and not more than sixteen, I should think, 
from his appearance. 

Chip.—(With great interest.)—Of the light company, you 
say ? 

Stan.—Ay ; he was pushing on at the head of it. You never 
saw a finer countenance. ‘ Success, my hero!” said I, as he 
passed me in the trenches—*“ Forward !” was his only answer, 
and in less than two hours after he was found dead in the town, 
half way up the nearest street, Sir, and covered with wounds. 

Mag.—And glory, too, that’s one comfort ! 

Chip.—What became of his— 

Stan.— Tle was interred by the Governor, I presume, who 
behaved, indeed, in the handsomest manner—I shall always re- 
spect him for it. He returned the lad’s wings* by a flag of 
truce, requesting they might be forwarded to his friends, with 
the intelligence that he had conducted himself like a zealous 
officer, and a brave soldier. 

Mag.— That was some consolation to em. 

Chip.—It was, Magennis. This noble fellow was my dearest 
friend, and I have Rey’s generous message engraven on my 
heart. 

Mag.—Oh ! hubbubboo ! hubbubboo !—(a pause.)—Precious 
judies we're making of ourselves. 


Enter Waiter, with oysters, &e. 
Porther! 
Wait.—Yes, Sir. [E£vit. 
Mag.—And now, while we're astonishing the natives, my 
ewel, just tip us a song, will you? | 
Chip.—I'm not much in cue, however—hem—hem—(sings.) 


“ *Twas in Trafalgar’s bay.” 


- Mag.—Phoo ! something funny—we’'re sick of that. 
Chip.— Why, then— 


Sonc.— Chipchase. 


In Portsmouth town there liv’d a maid— 
At least, a maid they call’d her, 
Who hated naughty men, she said, 
His wicked ways appall’d ‘her. 
A steady, sober, rich marine, 
A major on the station, 
Was captur'd by her modest mien, 
And felt love’s titilation. 
Oh! Polly Perkins! Prudent Polly Perkins ! 
He wish'd for life, 
Just such a wife, 
As prudent Polly Perkins! 
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Twelve tedious months, at Polly’s feet, 
He made his genuflexions, 
And there most humbly did entreat, 
And hoped she’d no objectious. 
“ Indeed,” said she, “ you’re monstrous bold, 
This odious subject urging— 
How often, Sir, must you 1be told, 
I mean to die a virgin ?” 
Oh! Polly Perkins! jrudish Polly Perkins ! 
To fume and lour, 
And look as sour, 
As sloes, or pickl'd gherkins : 


At-length our frigid fair gave way, 
And blushing, “ Yes!” did falter ; 
The Major came, in scarlet gay, 
To lead her to the altar. 
When, lo! a jolly Mid reels in, 
And swore he'd take a tight nap, 
Then, chucking Pol beneath the chin, 
Cries, «“ Love ey, where’s my ot . 
Oh! Polly Perkins ! deceitful Polly Perkins ! 
Beneath her bed, 
The Major said, 
He found two caps and jerkins. 


(Voice without.) 
Stan.—Confound it! here’s the Doctor ! 
Chip.—F¥resh from the play, by the Lord! and if we don't 
escape— 
Mag.—To Offley’s, lads! 
| Exeunt hastily thr ough a side door. Scene closes. 


SONNET. 
BEAUTIFUL IN DEATH. 


Sap, sad, but beautiful—and calm as eve, 

When not a zephyr ripples the smooth tide— 

There she lay, pale as snow, ere yet a spot 

Has tinged its purity! oh! such a bride 

To heaven and happiness did never leave 

These realms of care to win a happier lot, 

And bloom once more with fadeless flowers beside ! 

Her brow was still compos’d; about her face 

A smile still hung, as if it seem’d to say, 

Mine is the holy journey, come away— 

Together realms of rapture let us trace ! 

i could have gaz’d for ever; it was balm 

Amid the storms of life to catch such calm, 

And think that death might joy to find such resting-place ! 
2. 
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THE DEAD PRIEST. 


In the summer of 1804 I departed from Dublin, to spend a 
month with some relations, who lived about ninety miles from 
that metropolis, and fifteen from the shores of the Atlantic. Born 
and educated in a great city—limited in my knowledge of rural 
life to the Dargle, the water-fall at Powerscourt, the Glen of the 
Downs, Leixlip, &c. &c. I looked forward to this journey with 
even more than those anticipations of pleasure, which change 
of scene generally offers to the light-hearted and bounding elas- 
ticity of early youth. Strange enough to say, T was not disap- 
pointed. Contrary to all that later experience has taught me, I 
found that occasion at least an exception to the ordinary tenor 
of existence. My prescni purpose, however, 1s not to give a jour- 
nal of the entire period, but an account of what occurred on a 
single morning, while engaged on a fishing party. My uncle, 
with whom I sojourned, was an eninent * brother of the angle,” 
and in the constant habit of fishing every stream and lake within 
a circuit of twenty miles. One forenoon, I think it was the 
tenth after my arrival, he projected one of those little expeditions 
against the mute and peaceful inhabitants of the liquid clement, 
in Which he took such unsatiating delight. Spending his night 
beneath a tent like an Arab, spending his day upon the waters, 
and bringing up his basket at eve filled with trouts, three, four, 
and five pounds weight; being able to boast that he had in the 
course of the day, played, and ultimately succeeded in gaffing, 
an eight pound salmon, with only three Ladies and a widge-fly. 
These were to him more than honour, wealth, and fame; and 
- their rchearsal at the present hour gives as much substantial com- 

fort to his garrulous old age as if he had won the field of Water- 
loo, painted the Cartoons, been the architect of St. Paul’s, or 
the Author of Waverley. 

With our tent equipage, a supply of provisions, and our fish- 

ng tackle, we set off, in the cool of a July evening, for the shores 
of a lake about ten miles distant, and were prepared on the fol- 
lowing morning to commence hostilities against the inhabitants of 
the little inland sea on whose shores we had spent the night. 
Grey twilight, the avant courier of the dawn, had scarce given 
me an imperfect glimpse of the scenery by which I was sur- 
rounded, ere I determined to prevail on my companion to take 
that day’s sport with no better company than the boatmen, and 
leave me to wander round the confines of what I looked on, in 
the fanciful ardour of youth, as a scene of singular beauty. 
W hen I intimated wy intention of remaining on land, my vene- 
rable relative found some difficulty in appreciating my motive, 
declaring that it passed his comprehension totally. He could 
not conceive how any youngster desired better sport than to see 
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him giving the butt of his rod to a ten pound salmon. ‘ Please 
yourself, boy,” said he; “ but I can tell you that some of the 
view-hunters that come into these regions think they see the 
scenery, as they call it, to much greater advantage from the 
water than from any other point of observation.” 

While deliberating which course to take, my attention was at- 
tracted by a very novel spectacle, to describe which it is neces- 
sary that I should notice the theatre of its display, and repeat a 
few explanatory circumstances communicated by one of our boat- 
men. Born in Ulster, he was a compound of Irish and Scotch ; 
in aspect, manners, and modes of thinking, quite new to me, 
though frequently to be met with in that part of the country ; 
and he was, besides, a Protestant, bred a Presbyterian, but at- 
tending the divine worship of the Established Church, none 
other of the reformed faith being within his neighbourhood. 
We had spent the njght on the eastern side of a gentle and ver- 
dant declivity, whose base formed one of the sides of a small bay, 
the Ill at the head of which appeared to have been rent in ‘twain 
by some violent convulsion of nature, that had separated by a 
space of less than thirty yards a mass, which I have no doubt had 

reviously formed but one hill: now, however, they are two, and 
i been so for ages. Down the valley, if such it may be 
called, that separates them, an angry brawling stream dashes it- 
self with all its froth and bubble from rock to rock, until it finds 
peace and ‘oblivion in the still, sleepy, glassy lake, which, like 
place and power to a roaring demagogue, silences his clamour 
and drowns his notoriety. 

The rocky eminences at each side almost beetle over the 
stream ; and the higher of the two is called Corrig-a-thompull, 
(the church rock or church hill,) its summit having once been the 
scite of a church, scarcely any vestige of which remains at pre- 
sent; but the burying-ground is still used, and forms the only 
one in that parish appropriated to Roman Catholics. At the 
moment of which I speak, the spot indicated to me as the church- 
yard, was filled not only with the ashes of the dead but with the 

ustling and active forms of the living. 'The level rays of the 
morning sun coming from behind the hill on whose bake point 
the crowd was collected, shewed at least two hundred men, and 
more than an aqual number of women and boys. I looked in 
amazement, and my uncle turning to our northern boatman 
cried— 

** Charlie Ritchie what’s the meaning of all this?” 

“‘Hegh! Sir, Pll engage ye know as well as | do; but may 
be not, faith, the news o’ the countryside seldom goes up beyant 
Geewagh.” ; 

** Charlie have done with your nonsense, and explain to us the 
meaning of this assemblage.” 

Thus enjoined, Charlie began.— 
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“ Why then, Sir, since ye must know it, its all aboot a dead 
priest—God be marciful to his sow], and bad luck to the eedeots 
that’s bodderin their brains consarnin his poor carcash.” 

** Charlie,” replied my uncle, “I never before knew a Pro- 
testant pray for mercy on the soul of a dead man.” 

“Och ‘God be marciful’ is on’y a sayin picked up among 
these poor idolatrin Romans, where one hasn’t an honest Prores- 
tan in the whole townlan to bid the time o’ day to.” 

“Yes, yes,” resumed my uncle, “ but what about the dead 
priest ? Why does not Father John, their own priest, come and 
quiet their folly, for he has sense and discretion, though no 
man sings more truly coz amore ‘a lass is good and a glass is 

ood, ” , 

“Why then, Sir, is that all ye know about it? Sure its 
Father John himself that’s dead.” 

‘I’m heartily sorrow for it! What did Mr. Magoohurty die 
of Charlie.” 

“© Well I see,” answered Charlie, * I must tell the whole t’ye 
out o’ the face. Last Saturday, the warmest day that kem the 
year, Father John Magoohurty, in a faver a’most after a great 
booze the night before at Lady Rorke’s weddin, kem doon to the 
lough joost fornenst ye an’ stripped aff him to-take a swim, (he 
Was a great swimmer ye min’) Div’l a sowl was with him but 
a taughran of a little boy, that was afeer’d of his life to go in, 
and there he stood on the san’ lookin on. Well the priest 
swimmed out far enough, and joost as he was turnin to come to 
the shore, he gev one skreech out to the litle boy—*Oh! 
Kaughill! Kaughill! the cramp! the cramp ! an’ doon he wint. 
He riz wonst but he was a gone man. ‘They couldn’t hang him 
for bein in the ruction six years agone an signs on it, he was 
drownded o° Saturday. Well, before an hour the whole coun- 
tryside was gathered, an’ at long last with boats, aw’ ropes, an’ 
one tacklin or another, they fished up his poor carcash, an’ 
strecked it an’ laid out yonder beyant in the chapple at Bow, and 
waked him. O° Monday evenin’ he was em, abow there in 
Carrig-a-thompull. But it seems that not one of his own frins 
kem to the funeral.” 

*¢ Do you mean his relations ?” 

“ Yiss; he was doon from Duballah, or Bollinaglarugh, or 
some o’ them blaggard places up aboot Drumkeeran. Well o’ 
‘Tuesday, that’s yesterday, at the fair o° Belliav'l, it was a com- 
mon report, that his frins intinded to come doon till this place 
this blessed mornin, and take up his corpse, and carry it to the 
berrin place where his father, and his mother, and his forebearers 
was planted.” 

“But my good friend,” said I, “since it appears that he 
gave no directions himself respecting his place of interment, and 
since he has been actually buried in consecrated ground, and 
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amongst the deceased members of his flock, is there any such 
mighty matter to complain of ?” 

**T see, Sir,” rejoined Ritchie, “ that you're a stranger here. 
May be ye niver hard that these poor Romans (Catholics) think 
when a corpse is berrid ony where but wr his frins, it will rise in 
the night, when no one expicts it, an’ float through the air, coffin 
an’ all, with a dale o’ clay all round it, an’ make a nest for itself 
among its own i without lavin any mark o’ hokin in the 
place 1 it left, or the place it kem to; and what the Drumkeeran 
people think is, that besides the crime o’ lettin him be buried 
with strangers, there’s the danger belongin’ to corpses goin’ 
through the air, that if any o’ the clay should drop from the 
coffin, as it alway does, any cattle it touches will take a mur- 
rain, and the murrain would go througlr the country, and we'd 
be all ruimated.” 

‘*¢ And do you put faith in these dreams, Mr. Ritchie ?” 

* Joost as much as I do in the infallibeclity o’ the hoor 0° 
Baby lon. Na, na, as I telt ye afore a’ am an honest Prorestan, 
a’ was born and bred a Presbytaran. an’ a'll stick to the religion 
o’ my forebearers while there’s breath in my body.’ 

“ Well, but, Charlie, you have not informed us of the motives 
which collected yonder assembly on the hill.” 

“ Why, Sir, its the people o’ this parish that’s gathered to 
keep the body o' the priest from bein’ took away. They say 
tis all nonsense, the body o’ the clargy niver goes through the 
air yan way, and that by right they should be buried ainongst 
their flock, for no parish will have look nor grace if the corpse 
o’ their priest bees allowed to go away from them, and there they 
are abow there with sticks, and pitchforks, and sythes, and 
stones, and some o’ them I believe wi guns an’ owl rusty soords, 
waiting to fight the Bollinaglarugh men, an’ I'll ingage the wee- 
mins in the thick of it. 

In momentary expectation of the approaching fray, we re- 
tired to breakfast wane our canvass—not on toast and tea, but 
on a cold sirloin, to be washed down with bottled ale. My 
uncle being in the commission only for the adjoining county, 
deemed it right to take no more direct step for the preservation 
of his Majesty's peace than to dispatch a Leste by the younger 
Ritchie to a magistrate who lived in the next garrison town. 
Charlie assured us that another justice of the peace, whose 
name he mentioned, had _ received private information, and 
would be on the spot time enough to interpose: the event proved 
that he was not mistaken, for that gentleman made his appear- 
ance in less than half an hour, and accompanied by my uncie 
and myself, proceeded to the collected rabble in the c ‘hurchyard. 
Our reception was not hostile, yet an air of suspicion and dis- 
trust seemed to pervade the assembly , and an obstinate determi- 
nation to disregard everything pacific seemed universally to pre- 
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vail. Going towards the upper end of the churchyard, where 
most of the women were seated, we proposed to commence ope- 
rations with the softer sex, but had scarce approached, when 
these Irish Amazons set up their throats and hunted us off by 
sheer clamour. Our reception amongst the men was as little en- 
couraging. None were absolutely drunk, but all were some- 
what elevated by the native. Their curses deep and loud ; their 
solemn vows of resistance to the meditated outrage; their fierce 
resolution to vindicate the sanctity of their burial place, to de- 
fend their grain from blight, their cattle from dean their 
families from witchcraft, and the dignity of their parish from 
foreign insolence, quickly overpowered the * soft words”? with 
which we sought to ‘* turn away wrath.” 

‘The two barony constables m attendance were afraid to ap- 
proach the mob, it was therefore to no purpose for the magis- 
trate to direct the arrest of any, and we retired, resolved to oc- 
cupy the time until the expected arrival of the military in going 
to meet the opposite party, with the hope of making some im- 
pression favourable to peace; but we had scarce adopted this 
purpose, when the Bollinaglarugh men, as they were called, ad- 
vanced suddenly with a wild shout, and took up their position 
on the eminence opposite the churchyard. Quite outnumbered 
by their opponents, they, however, consisted of men in the prime 
of life. Without the slightest parley or negociation, the fight 
commenced by vollies of stones derived from the low uncemented 
walls by which the fields in that neighbourhood are divided. 
This species of warfare, however, was not destined to endure, 
for as if simultaneously moved by the same spirit, the two par- 
ties rushed from their respective positions down each precipice, 
the assailants forded the stream, and closed with their encinies 
on the opposite bank, one or two wounded having been left be- 
hind on either side. ‘The various weapons with which each party 
came provided, were now called into fierce and fatal activity. 
Nor were the females deficient in giving aid to their allies, as 
well by encouraging shouts, as by each tying a stone in her 
apron, and using it as a kind of swinging mace with which to 
attack their enemy in the rear. Scarcely had this close engage- 
ment lasted three minutes, when we received an appointed signal 
from Ritchie (who had been posted at an advantageous place,) 
that the anxiously looked for dragoons were approaching. On 
their arrival—the conflict being at its height,’ and the event ex- 
ceedingly doubtful—not a moment was lost. ‘The military force 
consisted of only twelve men and a serjeant ; they were instantly 
drawn up at the opening of the glen, within which the comba- 
tants were engaged. ‘The nature of the ground did not allow to 
mounted troops any nearer approach than within about forty 
yards of the wild beasts, who seemed resolved upon tearing each 
other to pieces. By direction of the magistrate, the dragoons 
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fired over their heads; the battle instantly ceased, and the belli- 
gerent powers formed, almost in the “ twinkling of an eye,” a 
truce and a temporary alliance, that by joining against the com. 
mon enemy “na stduree,” they night be allowed to pursue 
their private hostilities, ** without let, hindrance, or molestation’ 
from those who they conceived had no title to decide their differ- 
ences. ‘They accordingly charged furiously down the glen, to- 
wards the mouth of the little rivulet, to attack our handful of 
dragoons, relying upon their immense numbers, their formidable 
use of the stones, and not a little blinded by passion and whiskey ; 
in the mean ‘while the dragoons waited their onset, still continu- 
ing a fire over their heads. Just as the infuriated mob arrived 
et the bottom of the glen, and as their discharge of stones be- 
came really thick and dangerous, the soldiers feigned to give way, 
and so succeeded in seducing the blind rabble into the open 
eround on the shores of the Jake; where, on receiving the word, 
they lowered their carabines and tired a determined volley ; they 
next discharged their pistols, and then drew their swords, dash- 
ing amonest the sane of their assailants, all of whom were in- 
stantly seen making their escape along the low grounds, or 
clainbering up the rocks; and so ended a most memorable en- 
gagement. I believe four lives were lost, and more than five 
times that number wounded. <A few only were taken into cus- 
tody, but how they were afierwards disposed of I never hap- 
pened to learn. ‘The magistrates directed the body of the priest 
to be taken up and given to his relations, but whether the anti- 
cipaied ill-consequences of that measure ever took place, is a 
question which I candidly profess myself incompetent to deter- 
mine. My uncle was too keen a sportsman to be diverted from 
his pursuit; we took to our boat and glided over the glassy 
waters, and among the tufted islets of the lovely lake, as it lay 
1 the calin of noontide, all unconscious of the deeds of violence 
and blood which stained its yellow strand. 


Dp. C. R. 
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Tits is undoubtedly a sentimental production. Of Mr. 
Philip Blount (by the bye rather an odd name for a man of sen- 
timent) the hypothetical author, we are told nothing more of, than 
that he goes abroad somewhere in the year 1788, when his axle- 
tree breaks, and he walks, by way of amusement, to church. 
Here, as he says, to verify the old proverb, ‘¢ the nearer the 
church the nearer the devil,” he falls very devoutly in love with 
a pretty girl, who is seated opposite him. The description of her 





* By the author of “ Gilbert Earle.” Charles Knight, 1826. 
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person we shall omit, but cannot help mentioning, that although 
the outline was very beautiful, yet her form had scarcely arrived 
at its complete fullness; but Mr. Blount entertains sanguine 
hopes ** that a few months, (he does not mention the exact num- 
ber), would finish the filling up.” A pretty commencement this 
for a sentimental diaison! He finds out who she is, together with 
all her uncles and cousins, and takes his station with a * fishing 
rod between his legs,” (an odd attitude en passant for a man of 
sentiment,) at a brook-side in the neighbourhood of her resi- 
dence. 

Well, when it begins to get dark he hears a rustling of a 
petticoat, upon which he observes (not to the lady, but to the 
person he is addressing) with a pleasing disregard both of mo- 
rality and grammar—‘‘ It is a pretty sight this—eh Frewin ?— 
The rustle and waving of the drapery of the dear sex—heaven 
bless 7¢—have always in them something strangely moving to my 
sensations.” He * takes nothing by his motion,” as the lawyers 
say, on this meeting, for he suffers the lady to seat herself, while 
he remains at a convenient distance (with the fishing rod still be- 
tween his legs) till the aunt and the uncle of the amiable inamo- 
rata join her. After very naturally wishing these amiable rela- 
tives at the devil, he acquaints us that the beautiful lady begins 
to warble ; of course he’s more enchanted than ever; but upon 
his making some odd noise (of what nature we are left in the 
most equivocal ignorance) he pushes off his boat and goes home 
to bed—but not, as he assures us, to sleep. 

The next account he gives of himself is, that the affair is 
going on swimmingly ; for he and Antonia take their moonlight 
walks nightly by the side of the Loire, and he falls head-over- 
ears (not into the river) but in love, and Antonia, of course, is 
equally smitten. Our man of sentiment then, according to our 
way of thinking, behaves rather shabbily to the lady. After 
“walking on the moonlight banks of the Loire,”’—* changing 
the colour of her existence,” (and, as we dare say, of her skin 
too, for night-air is not the best thing for the complexion,) he 
lets the father of the poor girl carry her off, without, as he says, 
for his style is as loose as his morals, his doing nothing. He, 
however, admits he had a most severe struggle with himself to 
prevent his ** putting the climax of injuries.” It really does one 
good to listen to his moralizing on this subject. 

‘‘ What upon earth could possess me to throw away my time 
here, devoting myseli—to what—why, to making a most amiable 
and interesting girl unhappy. And for what? why, for the sake 
of gratifying my own infernal vanity in rendering a creature thus 
charming ‘attached to my own sweet self. And what ultimate 
object did I propose to myself? Why none—I shunned the 
question ; I drove it from me as often as. it presented itself to 
my mind. What did I intend to do? Did I-intend to marry ? 
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or to do worse? Faith, I intended nothing”’—(redat Judeus ! ) 
‘© Marry I would not; nor would I ¢ do worse,’ even supposing 
that T could, of which I am by no means clear.”—(p. 31.) 

We dare say for all that it was. not for want of trying, for we 
have a shrewd notion that there's a strong affinity between sen- 
timent and human nature. But he gives us his reason for not 
‘‘ doing worse,” which is conclusive enough :—* I placed a cur- 
tain” (whether of muslin, calico, or * humble stuff,’ he does not 
say,) ** within six inches of my mental eye, and would have rather 
cut off my hand than have raised it (the curtain) to throw open 
the view.” —(p. $2.) 

View! what view? In the name of innocence what does this 
metaphor allude to? Really these men of sentiment, after all, 
have odd ways of their own. After this :game of bo-peep is 
over, the lady goes to Italy, and very luckily before the ane 
or the outline first spoken ef, is filled up. 

In the course of the four following years, or more properly 
speaking, in the course of the first volume, Mr. Blount is at 
Paris, and we hear nothing more of Antonia. Here the old sin- 
ner, with an amiable consistency, inveighs against the naughti- 
ness of the French women, who set up a wedding coach and a 
lover at the same time, and accordingly sets them down as im- 
eu companions, although he assures us (and we believe him) 
ie Is not himself “ particularly straight-laced.”. Here he in- 
dulges us with an account of the French revolution, which hap- 
pens just in time to fill up three chapters; after this novel and 
interesting intelligence, the man of sentiment lapses into his 
favourite strain : 

‘The story of Blanch Delvyn” more closely identifies the 
author of * Gilbert Farle.” Like the heroine of that production, 
Blanch Delvyn is married, dislikes her husband, and is moreover 
of an equally warm constitution. The story commences with an 
account of her marriage, taken from the Morning Post, and ends 
with the history of her death in the author’s own peculiar man- 
ner. The lady finding somebody she likes better, runs away 
from her husband, and meets with friend Blount just as she 
begins to get tired of her paramour. It appears that our hero 
once entertained a partiality for the lady, but having, to use his 
own expressive language, ‘ other tow on his distaff,” she escapes 
from his sentimental clutches. We shall pass over all the ro- 
mantic rambles, dialogues, and donkey-rides, in which this 
amiable couple indulged themselves, at the expence of their cash 
and their conscience, to make room for the catastrophe. 

Philip and the lady have been taking one of their customary 
rambles, when, as he says, “ as we went down the hill her saddle 
became loose, fastened as it was with the miserable tackle of the 
country; so, when we got to the bottom, I lifted her off her 
horse, that I might re-adjust it. ‘The valley into whieh we had 
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descended was one of the most beautiful of those spots of enclosed 
solitude of which I have endeavoured to give some idea. While, 
therefore, | was busied with her horse, she sat down on the 
green bank of the stream, which formed almost a natural throne ; 
and when all was ready for her again to mount, she said she was 
tired, and would rest there before she went on. I ticd the horse 
to a tree and sat down beside her. I never saw her look so beau- 
tiful as she did at that moment,”’ &e.—(p. 183.) 

After the lady had spoken of the unhappy state of her feel- 
ings, Mr. Blount * took her hand, and spoke to her in the voice 
of consolation’—(Ingenuous man.) His heart bleeds at her 
agony, * and, hurried by the circumstance of the moment into 
more than his natural and real feelings,” he makes, for a man of 
sentiment, rather an odd attempt at consolation, which he ushers 
in by an excellent moral apostrophe. ‘The scene is undoubtedly 
well chosen for a lecture on moral, or any other philosophy ; 
the time—a cool evening after an intensely hot day ; the “ valley 
in shade,”’ the ponies tied up, and neither lady nor gentleman 
tied down to any particularly severe notions—what an awful 
crisis for both! particularly as there was no little boy near with 
naked feet, who was feanteall such eminent service to the lady in 
‘* Gilbert Earle,” when in a similar situation. However, like 
Antonia, she is equally fortunate in the denouement. The editor, 
a short time afterwards, sagaciously remarks, that Blanch * was 
here in danger of a second fall ;*’ in good truth, she seems sadly 
addicted to stumbling. 

In the second volume we are favoured with some intelligence 
of his first love, whom we had for many chapters set down for 
dead and baried. ‘The lady, after the cruel flirtation of Mr. 
Blount’s, has taken the veil. Mr. Blount repents of all his 
naughty doings, and upon the breaking up of the religious insti- 
tutions in Italy, he offers, if she will come over to England, he 
will marry her. While she is on her voyage, he (the author) 
very cruelly brews a storm, wrecks the vessel, and for no earthly 
reason, as we can find out, drowns the beautiful Antonia. As 
there is less of French and affectation in the passage immediately 
following, we shall make bold to extract it. ‘The scene is sup- 

osed to be described by the friend of Blount’s, to whom the 
Sane are addressed :— 


“1 went to look upon all that remained of one, concerning whom I 
had so long taken interest, from the manner in which she had been able 
to engross the mind of such a man as Blount. The body was but slightly 
disfigured by the sea-water, and, as I gazed upon it, I could easily trace 
that beauty of which | had so often spoken in rapture. She had evi- 
dently undergone care and sorrow, and her skin. was now, of course, 
deadly pale, but the form of the features was exquisite; and the hair 
which fell around her face was of a beauty most remarkable. One sleeve 
of her dress had been torn, and was now raised high up the arm. I 
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thought I perceived, just above it, something glitter like gold, and, on 
raising the sleeve most completely, I perceived an oval golden locket 
fastened to her arm, between the shoulders and the elbow, by a chain 
rivetted round it. After considerable difficulty in finding the spring, I at 
last opened it, and found it to contain a small miniature of Blount, beau- 
tifully executed, taken when he must have been about three-and-twenty, 
and set in a slender braid of hair and diamonds. I conclude this must 
have been given to her by him at the first period of thcir acquaintance, 
and that she wore it thus concealed, and covered with a plate of gold, 
either that i+ might be unknown in the convent, or that, if it were dis- 
covered, she might assign to it contents of some different nature. To- 
wards the close of the evening 1 informed Blount that the body had been 
found ; for I saw that his agitation concerning its fa‘e was so extreme, 
that he never would have attained any calm ull the worst was encoua- 
tered and over. [fe insisted upon seeing her. I endeavoured, as strenu- 
ously as I could, to dissuade him from it, but I found it impossible to 
do so. 

*¢ T shall not shock your feelings by attempting to depict his emotion 
at the sight. You can, indeed, readily figure to yourself what they must 
have been: here was the, beloved of his youth, whom he had been await- 
ing as his bride, afier so many years of hopeless separation, now restored 
to him at last—a corpse. He discovered the picture, as 1 had done—he 
determined that it should not be separated from her. 

‘IT had been in hopes, when I yielded to his seeing the body, tLat it 
might draw tears from him; fer, as yet, he h:d shed none, But no, he 
gazed upon her, almost as if he was unconscious upon what he looked, 
his eyes were fixed in despair! I was about to remove him gently from 
the room, when he sprang from me, and throwing himself upon his knees 
by the bedside, impressed a long kiss upon the clay-cold lips of the 
corpse. A shudder seemed to thrill through his whole frame, and on 
rising he would have fal'en backwards his full length upon the floor, if I 
had not caught him in my arms and prevented it. He had fainted. I 
had him removed to his own room, and this morning he is somewhat 
restored ; but he still insists upon attending the funeral, which is to take 
place this evening at a Catholic chapel about two miles off. He 1s very 
unfit to do so, but ¥ fear I shail not be able to prevent him. Adieu !”’ 


This is simply and naturally written, and displays a cousi- 
derakle portion of feeling. But oh! * si sic omnia”—we have 
sentiment wire-drawn, and such morality. After a minute de- 
scription of the gentleman’s various amours, and if we are to 
believe his own account, he appears to have been a very devil 
after the girls, comes a chapter of the most edifying nature, 
which irresistibly reminds us of that beautiful and elegant saying 
of ** breaking a man’s head and giving him a plasier.”. Thus we 
have a salve for every wound inflicted on our conscience. We 
have spoken, we must confess, rather irreverently of this publi- 
cation, although we admit many passages display considerable 
talent, and a knowledge of the human heart, but it is not from 
any spleen against the author, but against the tendency of the 
book. The insidious nature of these sentimental productions, we 
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believe to be far more dangerous and insidious than any licen- 
tious or indelicate work, which was ever suppressed by the vice- 
checking Society. 

Mr. Roberts ‘(as we understand the author's name) seems to 
have formed his mind and style from ** Adam Blair,” and the 
works of M. Constant. 
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The custom of summoning the inhabitants to a short service, in honour 
of the Virgin, by tolling the large cathedral bell at sunset, alluded to in 
the first two of the following stanzas, is still prevalent at Seville. 


Hark! hearest thou the tolling 
Of one soft bell from the cathedral tower, 
Its solemn sound deep rolling ? 
It is the vesper hour, 
And all of gay and grave confess its holy power. 


Before the altars kneeling, 
A mingled crowd their humble prayers are pouring ; 
And with an earnest feeling, 
Above the vain world soaring, 
The mother of our God are fervently adoring. 
Their orisons are over, 
And lighter bells are now more gaily ringing— 
And many a gallant lover 
His serenade 1s singing ; 
And many a dazzling eye its beams around is flinging. 


Yet at this hour of even, 
When in the sky a single star is beaming, 
As ’twere the eye of heaven, 
So brightly conscious seeming— 
Art thou, my lady love, asleep and fondly dreaming. 


Oh! blessed be thy slumbers, 

Light be the winds that scatter thy dark tresses— 
And be the soothing numbers, 
Which my guitar expresses, 

Sweet to thine ear as thy Eolian harp addresses. 


More stars begin to glisten, 
And the moon rises over tower and dwelling ; 
And other ladies listen— 
Their gentle bosoms swelling— 
\ To vows that lovers at their feet are softly telling. 


And all is joy around thee— 
Awake and hear the echoing sounds of pleasure, 
Shake off the dreams that bound thee ; 
The light bolero’s measure 
Awaits but thee and me, my bosom’s dearest treasure a . 
E Vv. 
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* Run for officers ; 
Let him be apprehended with all speed ; 
For fear he scape away; lay hands or him. 
We cannot be too sure—’tis wilful murder!” 
MIppLeTon. 


I verity believe if any man could look into the Sybilline leaf 
of the future, and catch a glimpse of tle various vicissitudes and 
misfortunes with which he must struggle, he would turn sharply 
round, and seek the nearest course short of suicide, to rid him- 
self of those trials which might shake his manhood ; and so, give 
up all the sunshine of existence to avoid’ its showers. Fortu- 
nately, however, man has not the privilege of fore-knowledge, a 
faculty which few would have the courage to render serviceable, 
and which most would convert into an engine of misery and 
affliction. 

With what exquisite heart-throbbings we look backwards upon 
the first twenty or thirty years of our existence, and in retro- 
spective enjoyment brood over those halcyon days (for we all 
have had our haleyon days), when the heart was expanding 
with ever-new emotions, omnipotent and all-absorbing. — J, in- 
deed, have enjoyed many halcyon days, and often and often 
have I reviewed them with increased delight. But I spoke of 
vicissitudes and misfortunes at the commencement of this paper, 
and the general observation I then made was drawn from me 
with reference to one misfortune of my life, perhaps, one of the 
severest, certainly the most singular, that can befall any man. 
I was doomed to suffer one overwhelming evil, which stands 
amidst the events of an otherwise happy life, like a barren and 
dreary spot, surrounded by the greenest verdure and the most 
fragrant flowers. a 

‘Oh! the unerring hand of justice and retribution !” says 
the moralist, when his mind is harrowed by hearing the detail of 
crime and wickedness. ‘* The unerring hand of justice and re- 
tribution,” says he—good man—*“ will sooner or later overtake 
the culprit :’—and, in truth, it not unfrequently happens that 
crime will cry aloud from its hiding-place, with ‘* most miracu- 
lous organ.” I am a moralist, and oftentimes has my mind 
been harrowed by the detail of crime and wickedness, and I, 
too, have often exclaimed, “ oh! the unerring hand of justice 
and retribution !’"—but my cry has now become—‘ oh! the 
erring hand of justice and retribution !” 

Justice has indeed been truly painted blind, and a very ex- 
pressive portrait she makes in that way. If not really blind, 
justice is certainly, in some cases, near-sighted, or short-sighted, 
as some people call it ; and this same blindness, or short-sighted. 
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ness of justice, very nearly placed my unfortunate neck within 
the grasp of the merciless legal halter. I cannot now endure 
the sight of a blind man or a rope—they are both images repul- 
sive tomy mind—even a field, sown with hemp-seed, smells like 
poison to me. 

In what language shall I attempt to explain (so as to be in- 
telligible to my readers, or such of them as have been accus- 
tomed to live in quict, at a respectful distance from the reach of 
ropes and halters), the nature of that charge, by which the 
bungling and erring hand of justice overtook me. The facts 
are almost incredible——-Perhaps—but no: I will put a truce 
to all surmise: [ was accused, imprisoned, prosecuted, and all 
but condemned to the gallows—but I am innocent, in the face 
of the world, I solemnly protest, I am innocent—for my own 
murder ! Yes, gentle (and I trust, now still gentler) reader, 
J, who am at this moment telling the painful story, have been 
actually accused, imprisoned, and prosecuted, and saw the halter 
swinging over my head, with a retributory menace, for ihe crime 
of my own murder, 

A wanderer by nature, as well as by necessity, I had for many 
— been absent from my native country, seeking to gratify my 
ove of variety, both in situation and society, and to amass, by 
my own diligence, those golden qualifications, without which a 
man stands but a poor chance of being looked upon in the 
world. ‘The first of these objects I accomplished to my heart's 
content; but as to the second, I fell far short of my hopes, and 
returned very nearly as poor as I went; fer, except a few hundred 
pounds, invested in merchandize, I set my foot on British 
ground, with about fifty dollars and a few English coins, and 
these, for safer custody, I carried in my pocket. 

Necessity had taught me economy, and therefore, instead of 
indulging myself with the accommadation of a stage coach, to 
make my way to the metropolis, I commenced my journey as an 
humble pedestrian. Having travelled in this way many miles, I 
stopped at a mean inn by the way-side to refresh myself, and 
was soon seated amongst a motley group of the usual hangers-on 
at such places of resort. Finding that, about two miles further 
on the road, I should arrive at a small market town, where ac- 
commodation for the night, of a much more convenient nature, 
could be procured, 1 resolved, after having sufficiently rested 
myself, to make my way thither to seek a place of repose. 

On producing my purse to pay the demands of my host, I 
took out casually two or three of my dollars, and laid them on 
the table, surrounded by the boors of the village, who were at- 
tracted by the sight of coin so unfamiliar to their eyes; and to 
satisfy their cunosity, I shewed them my store, and = 
their history and relative value. During this proceeding, a 
greedy-eyed, ill-looking fellow, seemed to fix his eyes on me and 
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my purse, in a way not the most pleasing to me. Many men 
are fond of having their purses examined and admired by 
others; but I have lived long enough in the world to believe 
that no eyes are so fitting to examine such an object as those of 
its possessor. 

I soon took my departure, and proceeded leisurely onwards 
to the place of my destination. The evening began to close ; 
and on arriving at a dull part of the road, overhung by high 
banks, covered with furze and briers, I found myself, in an in- 
stant, stunned by a blow, administered by some one behind me, 
the effect of which soon disabled me from making any attempt 
to protect myself against the further violence of my brutal as- 
sailant. I sank exhausted and senseless. 

When I recovered my consciousness, for:I could hardly deem 
myself sensible, I discovered I was bleeding copiously from my 
nose, and lying in a wet ditch half drowned, apparently in my 
own blood, which made a great show, mingled with the water. 
A. countryman was leaning over, and humanely endeavouring to 
assist me. I felt in-nearly a fifeless condition, although po ac- 
tual fracture had succeeded the blow ; and while my good Sama- 
ritan was deliberating what to do, I lay motionless, and, to his 
apprehension, certainly dead ; for 1 heard him say he would go 
and find a doctor, but he could do no good, for all was over 
with me. For this humane purpose he left me just as he found 
me. 

It was then nearly dark, and I resolved to rouse myself, and 
endeavour to pursue my walk for the short distance that re- 
mained. With considerable effort I rose from my muddy rest- 
ing-place, and found my clothes, which were none of the best, 
wet through and through, and being scarcely worth the carriage, 
I thought it best to leave them behind me, and soon equipped 
myself in another suit, which I carried in my knapsack. 
washed myself as well as I could, and put the best face on the 
matter. 1 recollected the ill-looking fellow, who had cast his 
amorous glances on my dollars, and singled him out as the per- 
petrator of the crime; but I was rejoiced to find that his ob- 
vious intentions were defeated, and I carried off my purse of 
dollars in triumph, congratulating myself heartily on my narrow 
escape. 

I pursued my walk to the market town, and soon arrived at 
theinn. I hal scarcely taken my seat, still suffering from the 
blow I had received, before I overheard an indistinct conversa- 
tion amongst several men, stationed at the other end of the room, 
accompanied by expressive looks, directed towards me. Know- 
ing myself to be a perfect stranger in the place, this did not 
much excite my surprise. ‘The conversation soon became louder 
and more distinct, and, at length, I heard a strangely exagge- 
rated story of my own murder. It was confidently asserted that 
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a stranger had been robbed and murdered a short distance from 
the town, and that he had been found by a labourer in a ditch, 
with his skull fractured, his brains scattered about the road, and 
his pockets turned inside out. I listened to this marvellous his- 
tory with great amusement, thinking how easily a strange story 
is made to pass current, grounded on the slightest facts. 

Having taken some refreshment, I ordered my bed, and being 
an entire stranger, I chose to pay for both before I retired for 
the night, and again nilieuadenny purse, containing my dollars 
and other money. At this’ juncture an inquisitive looking old 
man came up to me and looked at my dollars, and then fixing 
his eyes on my face, turned round to his companions, and with a 
significant gesture, whispered, “ there’s blood on this man’s 
face—he has got some dollars—where did he come from—who 
ishe?” ‘This excited a general sensation. A pause ensued, 
and all seemed ‘ at fault,” as the sportsmen say. The inquisi- 
tive old man again approached me, and asked me, in a significant 
manner, whether he did not just now see some dollars in my 
possession? I replied in the affirmative, and produced one or 
two. He turned bluntly round to his companions, and put his 
finger cunningly up to his nose. He then renewed the attack, 
and asked me, where I had procured them ? whether there were 
many to be met with in this country? and a variety of other 
questions, all of which I answered carelessly—not much pleased 
with the old man’s impertinence. 

He then, for-the first time, observed aloud to me, with a look 
of scrutiny, that I had some blood on my face. To this obser- 
vation, I replied as coolly as I did to his questions, not choosing 
to gratify curiosity, and wishing to hear more of my own murder. 

At this moment an addition was made to the company, by the 
arrival of a person, who turned out to be my good Samaritan, 
who found and left me in the ditch. He was full of his subject, 
and came to relate the ‘ full, true, and particular” account to his 
pot companions. He stated at length where and how he found 
a strange man in sailor’s clothes, with his skull fractured, and 
his pebhite turned inside out, and that he left him quite dead. 
He stated he went for assistance to the village from whence I 
came, and on inquiring at the little public-house to learn whether 
I had been there, he described my person and dress, and disco- 
vered that I had rested and taken refreshment there, and, more- 
over, that I had a great many dollars and English coin in my 
possession. Having obtained assistance, he returned to the spot 
where he left the murdered stranger ; but, instead of finding him, 
he discovered that, during his absence, the body had been 
stripped and removed, and, as he believed, buried, and the clothes 
were lying scattered about on the brink of the ditch. 

All this was highly amusing to me, and I resolved to let the 
story roll on, like a snow-ball, increasing with every step, without 
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offering any explanation, until it should have arrived at its 
climax. 

Again I observed inquisitive looks cast on me, and the words 
“dollars” and * blood” were again whispered about. ‘The old 
inquisitive man quietly left the room, alk returned with an ath- 
letic, busy-looking man, who soon discovered himself to me as 
the constable of the parish ; and, without further ceremony, the 
old man gave me in charge to the constable, as being suspected of 
the aul aes The constable proceeded to search me, and, on 
producing my purse with dollars, the man who found the mur- 
dered stranger set up a shout, and charged the constable not to 
let me escape; and then fixing his eyes on the blood on my face, 
said, he was sure I was the murderer and robber, and that he 
would tell all he knew upon his bible oath. I now found it was 
high time to speak in my defence, lest the joke, which I had re- 
lished so much, should be carried too far; but I learnt, to my 
sorrow, that the joke had quite ceased, and that no assertion or 
explanation of mine could serve me one jot in proving my per- 
sonal identity. 

The consequence of all this, therefore, was a safe lodgment for 
the night in the cage, in full sight of the whipping-post, and 
the county gaol. Imagine my situation, ye who have been ac- 
customed all your lives to be called honest men and women, and 
who have never known any thing of the inside of a gaol, or other 

lace of durance, except inal Mrs. Fry and Caleb Williams. 

In this horrible condition I passed the night, deprived of my 

urse of dollars and other money, and with no other prospect 

fore me than being treated as a criminal; yet I sometimes 
ventured to hope I should be enabled to explain the true state 
of the case, and exculpate myself before a reasonable and intel- 
ligent magistrate. 

The morning dawned upon me through the grates of the cage, 
and my valltade was soon broken by the aie of the constable, 
the inquisitive looking old man, and my Samaritan friend. I 
was led out amidst an infuriated crowd, who were by no means 
sparing in their execrations, and was conducted, after much peril, 
into the presence of the Justice. 

As my supposed crime was of a glaring and prominent nature, 
it was dues to commence the business of the day. My accuser 
was placed before me, and in a blunt, straight-forward manner, 
told his story—how he was — along the road—how he 
found the stranger with a fractured skull, lying dead and covered 
with brains and blood—how he went for assistance, and, on his 
return, found the clothes scattered about, and the body removed. 
My own dollars, and my own blood on my own face, were given 
in evidence against me ; the story was made complete in all its 
parts, and the investigation ended in my committal to the county 
gaol to take my trial at the next om for. the wilful murder of 
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a person unknown, and the constable and his companions were 
ordered to make diligent search for the body. Shortly after my 
commitment, as if all circumstances conspired against me, the 
people, after an active se arch, suceeeced in discoverit ng the body 
of a strange person, almost in a state of nudity. in a can: al, whic h 
ran along the back of the town, upon which the coroner sat ‘in 
due form ; and thus, to the satisfaction of my persecutors, a 
chain of evidence was made out sufficieatly sirong to put me on 
my trial. 

Let those good people who preach so strongly 1 in favour of the 
comfortable feelings arising from conscious Innocence, and build 
so much on inward fortitude, and who join im the declaration of 
the poet, that ** whatever is, 1s nght ‘—let them place themselves 
for 2 moment in my situatl ionadlet. them feel the horrors of a man, 
charged with his own murder, and unable to convince his judges 
that he is actually = existence. How obtuse are the intellects of 
many worthy people. who, in the eager pursuit of truth, hug to 
their hearts: any antic who may chance to assuine the garb ot 
that rarely discovered personage ! 

Already I fancied in my eloomy reflections, that I heard the 
jury declare me to be guilty, and in my dreams I saw the judge 
put on the fatal black cap, and begin to pass on me the awful 
sentence of the law. ‘Then | fanci ed I heard my last dying 
speech and confession chaunted about the streets, to be sold for 
a halfpenny, and pasted on cottage walls, and children taught 
reading and the necessity of viriue from the same paper. 'T hen 
the horrors of an ignominious death—the halter— the gallows—- 


the populace—the murmurs of indignation—the ante of 


‘* monster,” *¢ murderer,” &c.—all echoing around me in my 
imagination. ‘I'hese were truly enough to drive me from my 
senses, and to render me incapable of ‘supporting myself till the 
hour of trial. 

From my childhood T had always accustomed myself to look 
on thé gloomy side of things, and in this, my hour of distress, 
my brooding disposition was busier than ever. I sometimes be- 
gan to question whether this was not all a dream, or whether I 
had not actually been murdered, and whether my present suffer- 
ings were not part of my punishment for the sins committed in 
my life-time. 

At length the assizes commenced, and in due course I was 
placed before the court to take my trial. Never shall I forget 
that moment. I was roused by it. My own conviction of my 

rsonal identity was complete; but would it avail me any thing } ? 
The story on w hich I had to depend was nothing in the Seon of 
the evidence to be adduced. Was such an improb: able story to 
be believed ? Should I be allowed to set up myself as the mur- 
dered man, w hen the witness saw him lying dead, and the body 
was afterwards found in the canal? It was contrary to common 
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sense, and would, of course, be looked upon as the desperate at- 
tempt of a hardened villain to bafile the ends of justice. 1 had 
no friends to speak to my character or condition —I was alone— 
friendless, and the pr tblic clamour loud against me. My own 
dollars were more eloquent than the prosecuting counsel. 

My trial proceeded. Oh! how the opening speech went to my 
heart! The audience shuddered as the *y heard the glaring 
facts; and oh! what looks of horror and reproach were cast at 
me ; prejudice, with her myriad ears, was gaping on, and gulp- 
ing down the plausible story. The witnesses gave their evidence 
with clearness and precision. The landlord of the little public- 
house, where I first stopped, was called to prove his having seen 
the dollars’ in the possession of the murdered man when at his 
house. During all the previous proceedings this man had never 
before looked at me face to face; but when he was confronted 
with me, he gave an involuntary start, and seemed unable to 
utter a syllable. He fixed his eyes intently on me, and pointed 
to his own cheek, and stammered out, “ He is not guilty !—he 
is not guilty !°—Hearing this exclionation: and seeing him point 
to his cheek, I remembered I had a large scar on my own, from 
a sabre wound T:received years before ; and when the witness 
had regained his composure, he proceeded to identify me as the 
man who came to his house, in a sailor’s dress, with a purse of 
dollars, on the evening of the supposed murder, and asserted 
that I could be none other than the supposed victim of brutal 
violence. But the body found in the canal—had it a scar like 
mine on the cheek ? No—the witnesses who found it remem- 
bered it had not. Hope dawned on me warmly enough. I was 

called on for my defence, and told my tale ‘simply and com- 
posedly, and my ‘heart beat calmly. 

The Judge summed up the evidence to the } jury, and directed, 
as usual, that if there was any doubt, the prisoner should he 
entitled to the benefit of it. The jury obeyed the direction of 
the Judge, and their verdict of * Not Guilty” alone afforded me 
the melancholy satisfaction of relating sufferings not to be found 
amongst the destinies of any other man in the world. 

Some ill-natured people, notwithstanding the verdict, still be- 
lieved me to be guilty, but the majority. called me innocent ; 
and while the newspapers were zealously arguing pro and con 
upon the question, I slipped myself off to Ameri ica, where IT am 
now living in tolerable ease, and no one has ever since ventured 
to dispute the point with me, whether I am alive or dead. 


G. F. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
No. VI. 


J J. ROUSSEAU TO MR. DAVENPORT. 
A Wootton, le 9 Fevr. 1767. 

B1EN loin, Monsieur, qu'il puisse m’étre entré jamais dans 
Yesprit d’étre assez vain, assez sot, et assez mal-appris pour refuser 
les graces du Roi, je les ai toujours regardées et les regarderai 
toujours comme un tres grand honneur pour moi: quand je 
consultai Mylord Mareschal si je les accepterois, ce 1etoit 
certainement pas que je fusse la dessus en doute, mais c’est qu'un 
devoir particulier et indispensabie ne me — pas de le faire 
que je neusse son agrement, et j’etois bien sur qu'il ne le ne 
refuseroit pas. Je voulois bien méme avoir cette obligation a 
M. Hume, pour qui, sur la foi d'autrui, j’avois alors la plus grande 
estime. La terrible le¢on qu’il m'a donnée m‘a fait changer de 
facon de penser A l’égard des particuliers, et il n’y en a aucun a 
qui je veuille avoir une pareille obligation. Je ne veux devoir 
cette grace qu’au Roi seul et a ses ministres. Si la pension m’est 
offerte du propre mouvement de S. M. je l’accepterai avec la re- 
connoissance et le respect convenables ; mais si je la dois aux solli- 
citations de qui que ce soit, je n’en veux point. Voila ma reso- 
lution, Monsieur, et vous pouvez compter qu’elle est inébran- 
lable. 

Me mettez pas, je vous en conjure, tant deformalités a l'affaire 
de mes livres. Ayez la bonté de montrer le catalogue 4 un seul 
libraire ; quil mette les prix 4 ceux des livres qui en valent la 
peine. Sur cette estimation voyez sil y en a quelqu’un dont 
vous ou vos amis vouliez vous accomoder. Brulez le reste et ne 
le cedez de grace 4 aucun libraire, afin qu'il Waille pas sonner la 
trompette qu'il a des livres de moi. II y en aquelques uns, entre 
autres le livre de fesprit in 4° de la p'* edition qui est rare, ov 
jai fait quelques notes aux marges: je voudrois bien que ce livre 
ne tombat qu’entre des mains amies. J’espere, mon cher Monsieur, 
que vous ne me ferez pas le sensible affront de refuser le petit 
cadeau de mes ouvrages. 

Les estampes avuient été mises par mon ami dans le ballot des 
livres de botanique qui m’a été envoyé. Elles ne s’y sont pas 
trouveés et les portefeuilles me sont arrivés vuides ; j' ignore abso- 
lument oti Becket a jugé a propos de fourrer ce qui étoit 
dedans. : 

Je voulois remettre 4 des momens plus tranquilles 4 vous 
parler en detail de vos envois; ce qui m’en réjouit le plus est 
que si je dois rester dans votre maison jusqu’a ce que la muscade 
et Ja canelle soient consommeées, je n’en démarrerai pas d'un bon 
siécle. Le tabac n’est que trop bon, quisqu’il s’en consomme 
d’autant plus vite. Je vous remercie de l‘emplette mais non pas 
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de la chose, puisque c'est une commission, et vous savez les 
régles. L’eau de la Reine de Hongrie m’a fait grand plaisir et 
yy ai reconnu un souvenir et une attention de Mrs. Luzonne, a 
quoi j'ai été fort sensible. Mais quest ce que c'est que des 
petits quarrés de savon parfumé ? 2 quoi sert ce savon de toilette ? 
Je veux mourir si j’en sais rien, & moins, que ce ne soit a faire la 
barbe aux dames. Le caffe ni le the n’ont pas encore été essayés. 
Je me perds au milieu de tout cet inventaire: j’espére, Monsieur, 
que vous ne ferez pas de méme, et que vous voudrez bien 
recueiller les mémoires des marchands, afin que quand vous serez 
ici et qu'il s‘agira de savoir ce que tout cela cofite, vous ne me 
disiez pas comme a lordinaire, ye nen sais rien. Le sucre gris 
que je préfere au blanc, coute 4 Ashburn 8 pence la libre, ce sont 
ie sols moins qu’a Londres, mais le port doit faire évanouir 
cette différence et au dela, et 4 égalite, il vaut mieux faire 
gagner les marchands du pays. N’envoyez pas non plus des 
raisins ni grands ni petits, parce qu’on trouve 4 Ashburn des uns 
et des autres. 

J‘ai craint pour vous l’impression de ces tems humides, et je 
la sens aussi pour ma part. Voici le plus mauvais mois de |’ 
année; il faut espérer que celui qui doit le suivre nous traitera 
mieux. Bon jour, Monsieur; mes honneurs, je vous supplie, a 
tout ce qui vous appendient, est en retenant la meilleure part pour 
vous—meéme. J. J. RoussEau. 


A Wootton, le 21 Fevr. 1767. 

Sr j'avois prévu, Monsieur, tous les embarras que vous donnent 
mes mis¢rables livres je n’aurois pas eu indiscretion de vous y 
exposer, ct sils pouvoient rester chez vous dans quelque coin de 
garde-meuble je ne songerois plus a les vendre; mais qu’en faire 
lorsque vous quitterez votre appartement? voila la difficulté. 
J'ai répondu a M. Dutens en le priant de voir s'il n'y auroit point 
dans sa maison quelque coin vuide ou il put les jetter. J'avois 
imaginé, je l'avoue, que ce seroit dans vos jours de mal-aise une 
espéce d’amusement pour vous de les fetulleter a loisir, et de 
mettre 4 part peu-d-peu ceux que pourroient vous convenir ou ad 
quelqu’un de vos amis. Vous y auriez fait mettre le prix par un 
libraire, tout le reste eut été mis au feu, et tout ce séroit ainsi 
passé sans bruit et sans que le public en sutrien. Mais je vous 
avoue que tout cet éclat de vente me fait une mortelle peine, et 
je coud que M. du Peyron eut jetté tous ces bouquins dans 
le lac quand il prit le parti de me les envoyer bien malgré 
mol. 

Le pacquet que vous avez eu la bonté de m’envoyer en dernier 
lieu et que je n’ai pas encore receu contient les feuilles de mon 
dictionnaire de musique, qui nest pas encore publie; le libraire, 
qui attend pour cela que je les aye vues, avoit pris la liberté de 
vous lesaddresser directement ; mais moncousin, officieux commea 
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son ordinaire, a intercepté le pacquet et l'a retenu quinze jours et 

lus. Ce retard m’est trés indifferént, mais il nuit beaucoup au 
lsbraire. Je vous suis trés obligé de la bonté que vous avez eue 
de faire partir le pacquet tant de suite. 

La pluye est enfin cessée, mais nous avons de terribles vents. 
Comme je ne les crois pas aussi mauvais pour votre ¢tat, j‘espére 
et desire avec impatience apprendre dans peu que vous ¢tes mieux. 
Mes honneurs, je vous supplie et ceux de Mlle. le Vasseur a 
vos chers enfans et & vos Dames. Agreez ses respects et mes 
trés humbles salutations. J. J. Rousseau. 


Ci-joint 2 lettres auxquelles je vous prie, Monsieur, de vouloir 
bien donner Cours. 


A Wootton, le 2 Mars, i767. 

Novus sommes malades, Monsieur, chacun de notre cété, et je 
vous piains NON IGNARUS MAL1; car outre tout Je reste j'ai 
actuellement une cruelle fluxion sur les dents qui m’empéche de 
savoir presque ce que j’¢cris. I] faut espérer que la suspension 
de ces terribles vents allégera votre situation et la mienne. 

L*état ot vous avez trouvé mes livres me fait sentir a quels 
embarras je vous ai exposé. Vous m’obligeriez beaucoup si vous 
vouliez bien prendre M. Louis ou un autre pour les assortir et 
lui payer sa vacation sur le produit des livres. Je m’attends 
davance & l'état of vous trouverez aussi les estampes; car 
ce n’est pas pour rien qu’orn les a otées de leurs portefeuilles 
ott mon ami les avoit trés bien arrangées. Si elles ne sont pas 
vendables, m’en voila tout consolé, et je n’en serai pas moins 
sensible aux soins que Mylord Nuneham vouloi bien prendre. 

Le petit paquet qu’on vous a remis ne presse point du tout, et 
il suffira qu’il soit mis avec le reste dans la malle dont vous avez 
bien voulez vous charger de faire ’emplette. 

Je vous suis trés obligé, Monsieur, d’avoir bien voulu donner 
cours 4 mes précédentes lettres; j’espére que vous aurez eu la 
méme bonté pour celles que M. Walton vous a envoyées avant 
hier, et que vous voudrez bien l’avoir aussi pour les incluses. Je 
présente mes devoirs et ceux de Mile. le Vasseur a toute vétre 
maison, et vous prie aussi de les agréer. 


J. J. Rovssrav. 


A Wootton, le 14 Mars, 1767: 

J’ESPERE, Monsieur, que l’attaque vive et opimidtre que vous 
venez d’essuyer aura céedé au retour du beau tems que je suppose 
et desire étre 4 Londres comme ici, et j’attends avec bien de 
l'impatience la nouvelle de votre rétablissement. Pour moi ma 
fluxion sur les dents s‘est 4 peu prés dissipée et c’est toujours un 
mal de moins. 

Les médailles dont vous me parlez, Monsicur, ne valent pas 
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la peine qu’on en fasse une destination; 4 moins que Monsieur 
votre peut fils n’en veuille jouer aux petits palets. De cela 
comme de tout ce qui peut vous embarrasser provenant des 
mémes caisses, je ne puis que vous prier de le faire jetter aux 
balayures ; car pour moi je ne sais qu’en faire absolument. Mais 
je prends la liberté de vous recommander le portrait de Mylord 
Mareschal qui vous a été renvoyé par Mylord Nuneham, et je 
vous supplie de vouloir bien le faire mettre avec soin dans la 
malle, étendre dans quelque livre de Musique ou autre afin qu'il 
ne se chifonne pas. 

Mes honneurs je vous prie et ceux de Mlle. de Vasseur 4 vos 
chers enfans et 4 toute votre maison. Et recevez, Monsieur, nos 
tres humbles salutations. 

J. J. RoussEAu. 

Permettez que je vous prie de vouloir bien donner cours 
l'incluse. — 


A Wootton, le 19 Mars, 1767. 

La rente, Monsieur, de 10]. sur 601. de capital est trop forte, 
méme a mon age, et n'est pas tentante pour un homme dans mon 
état; ainsi, puis que le choix est egal 4 M. Dutens, je préfére le 
capital, aux conditions qu'il propose. 

Comme je ne puis recevoir 4 Londres oti je ne suis pas l'argent 
que vous dites avoir 4 me remettre, ce n'est qu’ & Wootton oui je 
sais qu'il pourra m’étre remis. 

Sur la Musique je me anes aux dispositions de la petite 
note dont vous avez bien voulu vous charger et a ma lettre préce- 
dente. Quat a la guitarre elle mest bonne qu’ a faire de la 
canelle, 4 moins qu'elle ne puisse amuser Mile. Judith. 

Mes honneurs et ceux de Mlle le Vasseur 4 toute votre maison. 
Agreez ses respects et mes trés humbles salutations. 

J. J. Roussrau. 

Je vous prie, Monsieur, de vouloir bien donner ccurs 4 
lincluse. 

Mr. Dutens presents his respects to Mr. Davenport, and 
begs he will be so good as to forward the inclosed to Mr. Rous- 
seau, from whom he had a letter Saturda night, in which he 
gives him leave to choose which manner he liked best to make 
the payment of the library. Mr. Dutens has chosen the annuit 
of £10 a year, to commence the 5th June next; he has wrote it 
in the inclosed, which will serve to Mr. Rousseau as an acknow- 
ledgment, or bond. He will endeavour to wait on Mr. Daven- 

ort before Wednesday, the day fixed for his departure; but if 
ha has not the honour of seemg him, he begs leave to express to 
him here, how sensible he is of Mr. Davenport’s civilities, and 
how much he congratulates himself that he had the advantage of 
knowing so respectable and worthy a gentleman. 
30th March. 
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A Londres, le Se November, 1767, 
Sir, 


I HAVE received a note from Mr. Rousseau, informing me 
that he had left with you a parcel of books for me as belonging 
to the library which I bought of him. I should be extremely 
_ to be able to get them forwarded to me to Newcastle, where 

am now going to spend the best part of the winter. May I 
beg of you the favour, Sir, to send them to me, directed 7T'o the 
Rev. Mr. Dutens, Rector of Elston at Newcastle, and to ac- 
quaint me, by a letter, of their being forwarded. I have the 
honour to be, with the highest respect and esteem, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
L. Dutens. 

P.S. If there is no direct communication from your place to 
Newcastle, the parcel mav be sent to London, and from thence 
to Newcastle ; I beg your pardon for giving you so much trouble. 





A. Wootton, le 21 Mars, 1767. ~ 
Depuis ma derniére lettre, Monsieur, j’airecu la votre du 12, 


et j'ai pris la resolution d’aller 4 Londres pour rétablir, s’il se 
peut, la santé de Mademoiselle le Vasseur qui dépérit totale- 
ment ici. I] y aun an que je vous y donne beaucoup d’embar- 
ras et que je prive vos enfans ou vos amis du seul appartement, 
que vous pouvez leur donner ici. Lademeure que j’y ai faite me 
laissera pour toute ma vie un souvenir plein de reconnoissance de 
votre hospitalité, mais je nen abuserai pas plus longtems. 
J’espére, Monsieur, que vous voudrez bien m/’accorder vos 
bons soins pour mon retour comme vous me les accordutes pour 
mon voyage, et je vous prie de donner pour cela vos ordres 4 
M. Walton. Je compte nemporter a présent que les hardes 
dont nous ne pouvons nous passer, c’est 4 dire, chacun une malle, 
et je vous prie de permettre que je laisse ici mes principaux effets 
ou ils seront plus en sureté que d’étre transportés ga et la 
jusqu’a ce que ma demeure soit fixée. J’attendrai pour mon 
emballage la malle dont vous avez bien voulu vous charger de 
faire l‘emplette, et dont je ne puis me passer. Ne sachant ot 
déposer ma Musique a Londres, je pense qu’autant vau la 
mettre dans cette malle qui sans cela viendroit a vide, afin que 
mes effets rassemblés chez vous ne soient pas ¢pars en tant d’en- 
droits. Mes honneurs, je vous supplie, et ceux de Mademoiselle 
le Vasseur dans votre maison. Nous vous prions d'agréer ses 
respects et mes salutations trés humbles. 
J. J. RovussEau. 

Mille pardons, Monsieur, si ma lettre est si chiffonnée, j'ai 
voulu la plier sur la grandeur du franc, et je me suis trompé. 
M. Walton qui me presse ne me donne pas le tems de la revo- 
pier. 


ane notin 
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CONWAY TO DAVENPORT. 
. Little Warwick-street, March 198, 1767. 
IR, 

As it was from you I learnt that Monsieur Rousseau was now 
in a disposition to accept the _ of 100/. per annum, for- 
merly offered to him by his Majesty, I have great pleasure in 
acquainting you, that on my renewing the subject to his Majesty, 
I found in his Majesty an immediate readiness to comply with 
my oe that neither Mr. Rousseau’s former refusal, nor 
any other circumstances which have since happened, might pre- 
vent the effect of his Majesty’s intended bounty. You will there- 
fore be so good as to acquaint Mr. R. with what has past, and 
with the pleasure I had in being thus employed to procure any 
degree of ease and satisfaction to a person of Monsieur R.’s dis- 
tinguished talents, I am, Sir, 

with great regard, 
your most humble and obedient servant, 
HI. S. Conway. 





DAVID HUME TO DAVENPORT. 
Deak Sir, 

I rinp the affair of Rousseau's pension is quite finished, all 
except the formal part, which I would instantly solicit, did not 
General Conway think that you had better inform him previ- 
ously of the matter, lest some new caprice should seize him, and 
lead him to regret anew his Majesty’s bounty. After he has 
notified to you or to General Conway his acceptance, it will be 
easy, in a day or two, to have the warrant passed at the Treasury. 

I am, dear Sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 
Davin Hume. 

20th of March. a 

A Wootton, le 23 Mars, 1767, 
TO DAVENPORT. 

ConnotssantT, Monsieur, |’excellence de votre coeur vaternel 
j'ai été saisi et troublé de la maladie de Monsieur, votre petit 
fils, encore plus pour vous que pour lui, vu les ressources et la 
force de la nature a son age; au lieu que les terreurs et l’effroi 
ne trouvent aucune defense en vous. Heureusement j’apprens 
en méme tems qu’il est mieux, et il n’en falloit pas moins pour me 
rassurer sur votre état. Donnez-moi de ses nouvelles, je vous en 
prie, ainsi que des votres. L/’opiniatreté de l’attaque que vous 
venez d'essuyer me fait espérer, aussi que pour longtems vous 
en serez quite, et en vérité c'est un état bien cruel et bien triste 
que de souffrir du cceur et du corps tout 4 la fois. Personne ne 
sait cela mieux que moi. 

Je n’avois assurément pas lieu de m’attendre a la grace dont 
le Roi vient de m’honorer, et jamais quoiqu’ on puisse dire, je 
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ne me croirai un personnage assez important pour que S. M. ni 
ses ministres daignent d’eux-mémes s’occuper de moi. 'Toute- 
fois je recevrai comme je le dois cette grace, et je ne manque- 
rai pas d’écrire dans la semaine a M. le Général Conway. 

Sera-ce assez pour M. Lewis de deux quinées? Faites en 
sorte, je vous pric, que non seulement il soit content, mais quil 
loive | étre. 

Nous saluons toute votre maison. Mile. le Vasseur vous prie 
l'agréer ses respects et j’y joins, Monsieur, mes salutations trés 
huimbles. 

J.J. Rousseau. 

Je vous prie de vouloir bien donner cours a lincluse. 





A MISSING!!! 
ZACHARIAH RicHMoND. 


Everytopy knew Zachariah Richmond! Zachariah was a 
man of singular—no, manifold habits! His power of, or rather 
his irresistible propensity for migration was infinite and wonder- 
ful—his dexterity in personating characters might have astonished 
even Proteus himself. One would think he possessed the very 
essence of ubiquity! Fortunatus’ wishing-cap seemed his inhe- 
ritance—the changeableness of the cameleon his birth-right You 
might meet him to-day, and before you had time to observe his 
absence, hear of his drinking sherbet with the Great Turk in 
Constantinople. 

Yet was he, in all his metamorphoses, still himself—still 
Zachariah Richmond. Zachariah the Jew or the gentleman— 
the ‘Turk or the tinker—the peasant or the preacher? His was 
no caricatured personation of the character. You neyer lost 
sight of Nature in the various situations and conditions you might 
find him in. His destiny impelled him, and he could not do less 
than follow her dictates. 

Everybody knew Zachariah—high, low, rich, poor, pretty, 
ugly, good, bad Zachariah Richmond! I say every one 
knew him—old and young knew him. Rich and poor, lame and 
blind—good, bad, and indifferent knew him; but such was the 
versatility of his manners, his actions, and qualifications, that no 
two persons could agree as to which of the above adjectives 
should be prefixed to his well-established and generally known 
cognomen. 

The history of his birth, connections, and profession, is en- 
veloped in total obscurity ; even I, his biographer, know nothing 
of it. Flying reports of his gipsy origin—of Ee being the son of 
a Cameronian preacher ; and of his propinquity by bleod to a 
certain noble Scottish family, have at different times reached the 
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ear, just as, I presume, his fancy led him to personate characters 
analogous to these distinct grades in society. 

His vagaries were boundless; the following are the circum- 
stances under which I first met him. In perambulating through 
a part of Stirlingshire I found myself, towards the close of the 
day, in the middle of a thick wood, through which the road led, 
with adense mist, such as is peculiar to Scotland, (id est, a thick 
falling rain,) gathering around, and obscuring even the vicinal 
trees. Being thus both be-misted and be-nighted, I was glad to 
make towards a light which twinkled among the trees, in hopes of 
finding shelter from the storm. I had scrambled over two 
dykes, and was on the point of leaping the third and last be- 
tween me and my object, when my progress was arrested by 
rather a formidable barrier in the persons of five stalwart 
carles, with most ferocious countenances, and armed with 
bludgeons. I was rather surprised at this encounter, though I 
was somewhat prepared for it, from the knowledge that these 
occurrences are frequent in Scotland, where the remnant of that 
once numerous raee, the gypsies, still exist. I explained to the 
fellows the cause of my intrusion within the precincts of their 
encampment, which explanation being deemed satisfactory by 
their chief, (who sat carousing with several of the members of 
another gang in his tent,) I was allowed to join the revellers. 
Laying aside the lack of respectability in the company, I must 
say that I have never passed a more agreeable evening. “ J'he 
business of the evening,” as it is denominated in town life, was 
conducted in superior style; there sat the chief at the head of 
the festive board, in the plenitude of his chieftainship ; his face 
looming through the onthe that ever and anon ascended from 
the spiri/ed and spirit-stirring contents of a huge kettle that 
stood before him, like the broad disk of a ** nor’-west moon” in 
a storming cloudy night, and there went speech upon speech, 
and toast upon toast, in rapid succession; here sat I, in a state 
of considerable astonishment, at what was going forward, and— 
there sat Zachariah Richmond, carolling his gipsy ditties like a 
true son of * the wandering tribes.” 

Again—an acquaintance pursuing his way through a small vil- 
lage one day, was attracted by the vehement exclamations and 
antic gestures of an itinerant preacher, who, with lengthened 
visage and browned-black habiliment, was haranguing the gap- 
ing villagers on the evil of their ways. This man he met in the 

- gayest of company a few days after, and this man was Zachariah 
Richmond. 

“‘ I once shipped a fellow in the Bay of Bengal,” said a naval 
officer one evening in a large company, where our hero was pre- 
sent, ** whom I would give a good eal to again have the sight 


of ; he was a jewel of a seaman, and was the means of saving my 
life. We encountered most severe storms in our way home, 
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which rendered our bark a cripple for life; the whole crew, off- 
cers and seamen, were exhausted with repeated hardships ; but 
that fellow stood out the horrors of the voyage with a oer of 
steel, and on one occasion, when a tremendous sea swept the 
deck, carrying everything, boats and men before it, and me among 
the rest—he grasped me when I was about to sink, and baffling 
the fury of the waves, which every moment threatened to engulf 
us for ever, brought me in a state of insensibility to the vessel 
again. Now, the most provoking part of the story is, that my 
deliverer disappeared on our arrival in England, just at the mo- 
ment I was making interest for his advancement.” 

Zachariah again! All eyes were turned towards the spot 
where he sat, but he had disappeared while the story was being 
narrated. 

Richmond was a creature of many colours, like the cameleon— 
a man of many changes, hke the wind. He frequented the best 
aud the worst company ; hence arose his different characters of 
high, low Zachariah Richmond. He sometimes had money, and 
spent like a prince—he often had none, and therefrom came his 
epithets rich, poor. He was a favourite among the ladies when 
he took the trouble of making himself smart and agreeable ; but 
he often fell into disgrace through the slovenliness of his dress, 
and the carelessness about his personal appearance: hence, again, 
came the corresponding qualifications pretty, ugly, and so forth. 
And lastly, among the austere sects of Christians of our city, he 
was alternately an angel and an evil spirit, according to circum- 
stances. 

When my acquaintance with him commenced I formed the 
idea of making him out; I wormed myself into his good graces ; 
accompanied him oftentimes in his frolics—which was, indeed, 
no easy task, and required considerable exertion both of body and 
mind—and, in fact, tried him on all tacks, and at all seasons ; but 
except what all the town and all the country knew of him, I 
made out nothing. It is certainly not a very wonderful thing to 
meet a man on thetop of Ben Nevis, and in a comparatively short 
time afterwards to meet him at the Land's End, for such is the 
rapid mode of conveyance throughout these realms now-a-days, 
that you might have travelled, in this case, perhaps as quick 
as he; but it is certainly something singular, and indicates 
a most irresistible propensity to wander, coupled with an inde- 
fatigable constitution and power of exertion, for a man to have 
been over the half of Europe, while you thought (and perhaps he 
has intimated that such was his intention,) he was enjoying, like 
yourself, the cool breezes of the ocean in the sweet town of Pen- 
zance: nay, the next news you have of him he has been scaling 
the Cordilleras, or traversing the regions of the mountains of (not 
in) the moon! ! 

It is now five long years since this erratic star disappeared 
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from our northern metropolitan hemisphere, and no accounts of 
his having arisen in another, have, to this moment, reached us: 
as a last resource, I commit this sketch to the pages of the “ Eu- 
ropean Magazine,” in the hope that through the medium of its 
wide circulation, information may reach the fugitive himself, or 
some one who has seen him, of the anxiety with which his re-ap- 
pearance is waited for among us. R. 
Edinbuigh, March 1, 1826. 
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My money, glittering money, 
Flies like the dust on a summer's day. 
_ Op Sone. 


It was after seven years service on the East India station, 
that the Hippopotamus of seventy-four guns returned to England, 
at the latter end of last war. Many of the crew had left their 
own shores on board of that ship, and in her they came back to 
receive their hard earned wages, to dissipate and get rid of more 
money in a week than many of them could count. When a 
thousand miles from the coast of England, the imaginations of 
both officers and men were upon the gui vive, and aa talked of 
enjoying that which he liked best. The officers ee of 

arents, sisters, or others even more beloved; of the happy 
Cones they had left, and some had an eager eye toward 5A 
forlorn chance of promotion, whilst a fat little sniilillataints, with 
no thought beyond himself, would smack his lips and vow to 
buy a new quartern loaf, and a proportion of fresh butter 
directly the — cast anchor. Chacun a son godt, but I being 
a passenger and only a two years’ stranger from my country, 
could anticipate my return with feelings more subdued, though 
perhaps not the less sincere than theirs. 

No one whoever knew in what state of mind a ship’s crew 
generally is when about to be paid off after a long period of 
service, would ever wish a relaxation of discipline. he unruly, 
though curbed, spirit shows itself in every action of the sailor; 
and were it not for the most rigorous measures, they would 
speedily uproar the universal peace of the interior of the ship. At 
no time is there a greater necessity for the exercise of the iron 
hand of power, oll however unpleasant to the feelings of those in 
whom it is placed, it must be put in force. I was witness to a 
punishment, though not a severe one, which a sailor was doomed 
to receive for repeated and determined drunkenness. He was an 
Irishman, and the ship’s tailor, bad in his trade, as he was in his 
profession ; a sailor but no seaman, full of low humour and 
comicality of expression. One of the inferior officers had made 
the cenipheliok against him, and Pat recollected, he, at times, had 
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been employed, repairing the apparel of the man who had 
brought him to pain and disgrace. So soon as the punishment 
was over, Pat sought his enemy, who was also a countryman, and 
eyeing him with a look, better conceived than described, ex- 
claimed with much emphasis, “ Mr. Smith, you seem to forget 
when I was pricking my fingers mending your dirty ould dudds 
—you tould the first lieutenant I was drunk last night—by 
Jasus you’re a Dublin blackguard.” 

It was on a fine day ia the month of July, when the ship was 
anchored at Spithead, and all the good things, which the town of 
Portsmouth could furnish, quickly supplied the place of pea- 
coffee, sca-pies, lobs-scouce, and ak. Boats crowded round 
the ship full of watermen, Jews, and * ladies,” shouting for joy, 
at the arrival of a stationer with so much pay due, anticipating 
the delight of robbing the unthinking and unwary sailor, by the 
most nefarious practices low cunning can invent. In the mean 
time, the officers were all on the alert, endeavouring to prevent 
the introduction of large quantity of spirits which the Jews try 
to sell, and which Jack would be fool enough to buy, even at the 
extravagant price of three or four pounds the gallon. The cox- 
swain was detected bringing on board a large bladder full of 
rum, concealed in the captain’s boat cloak. The crew, who knew 
of it, gathered round the gangways, to watch the fate of their 
darling contraband liquor. With astonishment and horror, they 
saw the first lieutenant draw his dirk and plunge it into the 
bladder, letting the contents run over-board into the sea. An 
involuntary 4h! escaped from nearly all those who had been 
in expectation of the coxswain’s success, whilst the ludicrous and 
disappointed expression of countenance, was extremely diverting 
to the disinterested spectator. Had the weapon been struck into 
the breast of any one of the crew, so much manifest pity would 
not have been shown by the others; but there was no appeal, 
and if any of them had been asked which was the greatest act of 
tyranny, that officer had been guilty of whilst in the ship, they 
would have decided unanimously upon this. 

The ship being ordered into the harbour, was dismantled and 

aid off, the men were now free, some hundreds of them at 
liberty to roam where they pleased, their pockets loaded with 
several years’ pay, and the streets of Portsmouth were speedily 
filled with riot, intoxication, and disgusting revelry, --fiddles 
playing, men and women dancing, from morning until night, and 
from night until morning ; the whole street from Point to Sally- 
port, in a state of uproar, and such disgraceful scenes hourly 
taking place, more than enough to shock the eyes and ears of the 
uninitiated. Amidst all this confusion. the peculiarity of the 
sailor's character is sometimes apparent. An over-driven ox 
came at a full trot down the street, his tail hanging over to his 
right side,—every one ran as fast as his legs could carry him, 
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excepting one sailor, and he was more than half seas over,—he 
took off his hat, and waving it towards the animal, called out, 
“shift your helm, you rascal; why don’t you shift your helm ? 
don’t you see you will be on board of me?” there was no time 
for more before Jack was in the mud; but rising leisurely and 
rubbing his elbow, which had been injured by the fall, he hallooed 
out, ** there, you lubberly rascal, I told you how it would be.” 
Freemark fair, which 1s held at Portsmouth in the month of 
July, opened an additional sluice from Jack’s pocket,—drums, 
penny-trumpets, wild beasts, shows, and gilt ginger-bread, are 
ail good in their turn :—there was every thing to be seen, from 
Richardson’s Love and Murder, or the Midnight Assassin of 
Bohemia, down to the Hampshire Hog: and Jack must enjoy 
all the sport, even to a ride on the dromedary with a monkey on 
his shoulder, to the music of a tabor and pipe, not only himself, 
but a host of new found friends and acquaintance in his swite, 
all drawing their amusements from his parse. In the fair there 
was a very corpulent old woman who kept a stall, which was 
loaded with sweetmeats, and other good things, much too invit- 
ing to be withstood by a little sailor-boy, whose appetite was 
more keen than his conscience,—he had no money, so watched 
until he thought the woman’s eye was turned from him, then 
helping himself to a quantity, i took to his heels down the 
street,—he had been observed, and away the old woman went 
after him in chace,—it was blowing very strong, and as they ran 
before the wind, the clothes of the old woman gave her so great 
an advantage, that the boy must speedily have been taken, had 
not an experienced sailor, who was enjoying the sport, called out 
“try her oz a wind, youngster; why don’t you try her ona 
wind.”—the boy understood the sea term, and doubling round a 
stall ran directly the opposite way; upon this tack, he evidently 
increased his distance, for the clothes of the enemy, which before 
assisted, now kept her back, so after striving against the wind, 
until she was out of breath, she reluctantly gave over the pursuit. 
That which tickled my fancy the most was, observing an old 
quartermaster who had grown grey in the service of his country, 
nearly out of his wits for joy at his good fortune, or ene 
Ise, in being about to break a bank kept by a woman who h 
a box full of dolls numbered on the crowns of their heads,— the 
old fellow had found the right string, and almost every time he 
pulled, number fifty appeared to the dismay of the female, and 
the rapture of the old sailor, who expressed his = by a 
loud laugh intermixed with oaths. His jacket pockets were 
crammed full of nasty little ginger-bread nuts, yet he was not 
content, for he continued playing and distributing his gains to 
the children assembled about him, who answered his generosity 
by repeated cheers, and each time the largest number came to his 
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share, he pulled off his hat and joined them in the shout ; when 
I left him he was in the height of extacy. 

The officers in the mean time, were enjoying themselves some- 
what more rationally, as they were detained at Portsmouth to 
take leave of their captain and myself, whom they had invited to 
a dinner at the George Inn. Mr. Billet knows how to manage 
those dinners very well, and this was in his very best style. 
Every person assembled was in high glee, with the exception of 
the master, an old Sunderland man, who, to use his own expres- 
sion, “ had always been bred to the sea :” he, poor fellow, was 
totally out of his latitude in company, and sat with awe in the 
presence of his captain, which being observed by the other 
officers, afforded them food for fun and satire. The second 
lieutenant proposed a bumper to the next merry meeting, the 
master unintentionally pledged him in claret, and drank it to the 
bottom ; the old man had no sooner swallowed the contents, 
than he shewed by his looks the acidity of the beverage, and 
begged the waiter to bring a small glass of rum to qualify it; 
and when the finger glasses were produced, he stared with evident 
astonishment, and watched the officer sitting next him in the 
hope of ascertaining what he should do, being determined to act 
with discretion. ‘This was the second lieutenant, who had 
always chosen the master for the subject of his joke whilst on 
board their ship, and he, having rr gow the old man’s inten- 
tion, put the glass to his mouth and pretended to drink: the 
uncultivated but honest-hearted sailor did that which he supposed 
right, for he drained the glass bowl, though not without much 
discomfiture and distortion of feature; before he had recovered 
from the disorder the quantity of water had caused within him, 
(seeing as how it was a liquor he seldom took in,) the waiter 
came to him, when he whispered, ‘¢ I say, my lad, if there is any 
more of th's here work to go through, do just dash it with a drop 
of something, that’s a ail fellow.” 

It will not be considered at all —e that at the expiration 
of a few days, many complaints were made by the seamen to the 
remaining officers— some had lost all their money, within four 
and twenty hours from the time of receiving it, others more for- 
tunate, had kept theirs ¢wo days, but it had all departed the 
same way; they could give no account of themselves nor of their 
actions ; they had been with people who they thought were 
honest, they had been drinking in his or her company, and that 
was all they knew about it; there was no redress, and before a 
week had iamusll, many of them had entered for other ships 
which were fitting out, without a sixpence in the world, to go 
again abroad, and labour for years, encountering the dangers of 
sea and climate, most strongly verifying the old adge, that 
‘ sailors earn their moncy like ents and spend it like asses.’ 
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LETTER FROM MR. PUFF TO THE EDITOR OF 
THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, (New Sertss.) 


Dear Sir, 


In the days of an illustrious friend of mine, a Mr. SHERIDAN, 
I had the good fortune to be recorded as the man who had 
brought to perfection the ingenious art of puffing; and I had 
actually, as your readers know, reduced that laudable practice 
toasystem. But I have lived long enough to see my system im- 
proved upon, and so far from being able to subsist now-a-days 
through * the want of the common necessaries of life ”—to live 
comfortably in consequence of ‘ distress occasioned by fire,”—or 
to maintain a family in elegance by means of * eleven fatherless 
children entirely dependent on the advertiser for support,” I 
begin to fear that my occupation is totally gone, and that 
my promulgation of the plan has induced every body else to 
adopt it. 

You are aware, Mr. Editor, that I originally divided my puf- 
fatory system into the puff direct, the puff preliminary, the puff 
collateral, the puff collusive, and the puff oblique, or by impli- 
cation. All these styles are in practice at the present day. ‘The 
puff direct is the property of auctioneers: the puff yrange 
collateral, and collusive, of booksellers, and the puff oblique, or 
by implication, is the last resource of scoundrels and new com- 
panies. But there are several new orders of puffing, which have 
risen as naturally out of the FIVE GREAT ORDERS established by 
me, as all the five orders of architecture rose out of the Egyptian. 
And since I am upon metaphors—a great resource of my art, 
Mr. Editor—I beg to say that in some cases, puffers have formed 
out of the puff’ direct, a style which I may call the puff eloquent 
—an improvement as great on the former style, as the Corin- 
thian upon the Ionic, and employed in at least as many columns 
—of newspapers. 

Of this style the auctioneers are the most brilliant examples, 
and as it is merely a modification of the puff direct, I must ach 
for my specimens in their advertisements. ‘The classical taste of 
Mr. Curistre—himself a member of the Dilettanti Society, and 
the author of a learned work in quarto — Greek vases and 
the Eleusinian mysteries—prevents hin from indulging much 
in this style of puffing. But Mr. Puttirrs—Jrish Puiiies, 
as I might call him, from his vein of profuse and redundant or- 
nament—might fairly be quoted as an example, but that his 
intercourse with the dandies of Bond Street ‘“‘ changes his hand 
and checks his pride” of metaphor. But Grorce Rosins, 
who has no restraints of either kind to bind him, looks out for 
the applauses of the ladies and gentlemen who lounge about 
the Piazza on the days of his a sales of Buhl furniture, 
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Dresden china, old pictures, and superannuated clocks, and 
then— 
Se trové In PIAzza 
Un Damerino accanto ad una ragazza— 

both the one and the other are sure to be drawn into his “ spa- 
cious rooms,” as the advertisements say, by some such magnifi- 
cent annonce as this, which I beg to submit as my first two 
specimens of the “ puff eloquent.” 

Delightfully situate in the most romantic part of the South of Devon- 
shire, near to Kingsbridge and Totness. By Messrs. Robins. The next 
Presentation to a Living in Devon, consisting of a very superior residence, 
adapted to the occupation of a clergyman of the first respectability, de- 
lightfully situate in a very romantic valley. The landscape which envi- 
rons it is so beautiful that it will not be attempted to describe it. The 
warm and genial climate of the South of Devon is too apparent to need 


any comment here; it may suffice, that it will almost compete with the 
South of France. 





A gentlemanly and delightful residence, and offices embosomed in 
its extensive plantations, shrubbery walks, and park-like grounds. By 
Messrs, Robins, at the Auction Mart, on Thursday, at Twelve. A de- 
lightful Freehold Property, embracing more advantages than usually ap~ 
pertain to an estate of this limit ; it comprehends a superior residence, par- 
taking a little of the Gothic and Saxon form of architecture,and planned for 
the entire accommodation of a respectable moderate sized family ; it is de- 
lightfully placed on a gentle declivity, overlooking the park grounds and 
ornamental water, while in the opposite direction it is protected from the 
winter’s cold by extended and luxuriant plantations sail shrubbery walks, 
ornamented by full-grown timber, dispersed in pleasing negligence, and 
relieved by an infinity of American and flowering vole, pouring forth 
their perfume in every direction. The offices are of a corresponding 
nature, and judiciously ae out of sight. The gardens are unusually 
extensive, and in the highest order, and the distribution of the home 

ounds, it will be perceived, are in strict conformity with good taste. 

t will not be attempted to panegyrize the beautiful view from some of 
the higher grounds through this highly-favoured valley, which is termi- 
nated by the Woodbridge river ; et should be seen to be thoroughly 
appreciated. i 

This sort of description might perhaps rather be called the 
‘© puff poetical,” for it slides almost of itself into Miltonic blank 
verse, thus:— 

Delightful residence, and offices, is 
Embosomed in its shrubberies and plantations, 
A Gothic or a Saxon residence, 

Placed on a — green declivity— 
O’erlooking the park-grounds, and artful stream, 
Opposite, it is screened from winter’s cold 

By full-grown woods, in pleasing negligence 
Dispersed : and by the flow’ring shrubs relieved, 
Which on all sides their sweetest perfume pour. 
The view, seen from the higher grounds, is far 
Beyond the panegyric of the Muse— 
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And he must see this highly favoured valley 
Who duly would appreciate its beauties. 


I say that this sort of writing might perhaps be called the 
* puff poetical ;” but as I have some other specimens which 
may more properly come under that head, I shall confine the 
auctioneers, &c. to the practisers of the puff eloguent. Here is 
another sample. 

Barnsville Park, near Chepstow, on the bank of the river Severn and 
Wye, which form a boundary in two directions to this enviable property, 
which includes an elegant residence, with 218 acres of land, in the most 
romantic part of this admired county, at the Auction Mart, opposite the 
Bank, on Thursday, at twelve, An Admired Residence, finely wooded 
Park and Domain. The mansion is happily placed in the most command- 
ing part of the'Park, in which the timber has been ingeniously felled, so 
as to form several vistas, through which the river Severn and its moving 
scenery, ae round this romantic spot, present a picture more easily 
wmagined than described—this noble river (expanding itself five miles at 
high water) forming a boundary for the estate on the one side, and the 
Wye in the opposite direction ; where the confluence of these rivers takes 
place. The ancient town and remains of Chepstow Castle render the 
landscape quite complete. A Bay and Promontory, by no means dissimi- 
lar to Mount Edgcumbe, with its stately timber gradually reclining from 
the summit to the Bay, and approaches within a short distance of the old 
passage. ‘This renders a direct communication with Bristol immediate, 
and always certain. The steam vessels to Dublin, are daily seen triume- 

hantly passing this noble river, and performing the passage in a few short 
ours. 

It is very cunning in these gentlemen always to say that their 
landscapes are ‘ more easily imagined than described,” as they 
thus call up to the imagination beauties that never existed but in 
their own fertile fancies. The following puff is more sober in 
its details than the former, but is remarkable, like one of them, 
for its rhythm. It reads, in fact, as easily into sapphics as the 
other into blank verse. 

Oa Stanmore-hill.—A_ first-rate freehold residence, encompassed by 
luxuriant Plantation Walks, Shubbery, and Lawns, extending to the or- 
namental water, and a domain of 130 acres of excellent land, surrounding 
the whole. By Messrs. Robins. A distinguished Freehold Mansion, 
Situate on the brow of Stanmore-hill, Middlesex. The residence presents 
a noble, uniform edifice, adapted to the accommodation of a nobleman or 
family of the highest respectability, agreeably placed in the centre of its 
extensive and luwuriant plantations, shrubbery, walks, and lawns, in the 
centre of which is an ornamental piece of water. The internal arrange- 
ment of the mansion combines an infinity of good taste, and convenience ; 
the principal suites of rooms are lofty, and of the very best proportions ; 
the bed-chambers are numerous, and the secondary offices include every- 
thing that can reasonably be desired; detached and properly secluded are 
the out offices, which include all that is essential, and of the best descrip- 
tion. Surrounding this delightful retreat are 130 acres of land, including 
very rich meadow, pasture, and wood lands. The commanding situation 
on which the mansion has been erected, gives great facility to the 
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interesting and distant views that present themselves, while the home 
scenery includes a greater variety and certainly more of the picturesque 
than anything within the same distance of the metropolis; in fine, it 
shouldbe seen with a view to form a correct estimate of its beauty, i will 
not be attempted to describe it. 
On Stanmore-hill, a first-rate freehold residence, 
Encompass’d by walks, plantation, lawn, and shrubbery ; 
In the centre is an ornamental piece of water, 
And the internal 
Arrangement combines of good taste an infinity : 
Detached and most properly secluded are the offices. 
Surrounding this retreat are one hundred and thirty 
Acres of good land. 

Some very fine specimens of the “ puff eloquent” are to be 
found in the advertisers of wild beasts. The Exeter "Change 
gentleman is eminent in this way, and in his descriptions almost 
rivals the eloquence of Buffon. In these descriptions “ the great 
beast now no more,” alas! of course cuts a principal figure. 

New ARRIVALS FROM PERU !—Just added to the Royal Grand Na- 
tional Menagerie, Exeter "Change, Strand. Open for inspection every 
day (Sunday excepted) from nine in the morning till nine in the even- 
ing. 

In consequence of the stupendous elephant having so prodigiously in- 
creased in size, it became ahso!utely necessary to enlarge his oe which 
could only be effecte! by combining the apartment hitherto appropriated 
to him with the grand room of wild b:asts, and building him a new den, 
which, at an immense expence has been accomplished; and now, at one 
view, presents an exhibition superior to any of the kind in Europe. 

A Colossal Male Elephant, ten feet high, and five tons weight, having 
large ivory tusks. Unquestionably the largest animal ever seen in Europe, 
whose daily consumption of food is sufficient for eight horses. It is, with- 
out hyperbole, a moving mountain; and may be said to reduce those hi- 
therto shewn to absolute pigmies. Its sagacity alone exceeds belief; it 
lies down at command, in that form itreceives its burden, and in that way 
it takes repese ; bolts and unbolts his door, takes up the smallest article 
and disposes of it as ordered ; and various other feats to the admiration of 
the spectator. 

A full grown Lion, the dignity of whose form and countenance has em- 
ployed thepencils and excites the admiration of most of our eminent ar- 
tists. The late lamented Mr. President West copied it on several occa- 
sions: and several other Lions and Lionesses, including the fine Lioness, 
consort of the great Lion. A remarkable fine Royal Bengal Tygress, in the 
same den with a noble British Lion. Porcupines, having the power of 
raising or depressing their quills so as to present a formidable barrier, er- 
roneously stated by some authors to discharge them, but ascertained to the 
contrary by Buffon. Several elegant Leopards. Untameable Ilyenas, it 

% . . . . . 
was supposed impossible to divest these animals of their ferocity, but the 
practicability is here demonstrated. 

The Boa Constrictor, or the large Serpent of Java. The colours of this 
stupendous specimen of nature’s works, are vivid and beautiful beyond 
description; and some idea may be formed of its amazing voracity, from 
the circumstance of its swallowing six large fowls, with feathers, at a meal, 
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it most extraordinary reptile the Rattle Snake, which is confined in an 
iron cage for extra safety, thereby shewing the difference of conformation 
of scaies, &c. between venomous and harmless serpents, The singular 
reptile of many hues, the Camelion, to expatiate on the wonderful proper- 
ties of this little reptile would occupy many pages, and would at last prove 
inadequate A personal inspection can alone furnis!: a correct idea . 

The image of the Colossal Elephant having increased in size 
is quite overwhelming, —though the intimation of its being neces- 
sary to enlarge his den, rather spoils it; but to make amends for 
this example of the bathos, we have another elephant who is 
without hyperbole, a moving mountain. The other beauties of 
the advertisement I have marked in Italics. 


Of the “ puff collusive,’ I have seen many happy examples. 
Sometimes it assumes the air of a caution, —as thus :— 

As there are a number of puiting shops in London, pretending to sell 
Wellington boots, town-made, for 18s. which can be nothing but an in- 
famous falsehood, as a good pair of town-made boots would cost more 
money manufacturing: and another imposiiion that these slop shops 
practice, is taking a gentleman’s measure, pretending to make them, and 
then only fit up a pair of their country rubbish, and impose on the 
gentlemen ; for there is not one person out of twenty in the trade, that 
knows hoty to manufacture a boot, or knows a good boot when he sees 
it; they having only a lot of country rubbish, which they bay for 12s. 
per pair, and sometimes 10s. But gentlemen may be supplied with a 
real town-made article, by applying to Howard. 

At other times, the editor of the newspaper is made an accom- 
plice in the puff. 

Of all the places of public amusement in the metropolis, the 
King’s Menagerie, ‘Tower of London, justly claims the pre-eminence, 
having, during the last week, been visited by upwards of 2,000 
persons, all of whom expressed the highest gratification at this new im- 
proved and splendid exhibition of wild animals, An a‘ditional room 
just completed, 70 feet in length, gives universal satisfaction, as it com- 
bines at one view the whole of the valuable collection of great serpents and 
other reptiles, as well as birds. In fine, we can safely say that this exhi- 
bition is highly calculated to interest and amuse, and as the price of admis- 
sion is but Is., it gives an opportunity to every admirer of natural history 
to pay it a visit. 

But this puff is fading fast into the “ puff disinterested,” in 
which the advantage of the public is alone considered. 

In contemplating the lives and property that have been sacrificed to the use 
of candies, it is natural to conclude, that it has either been found difficult to 
invent a complete substitute, or that its impotance has escaped observa- 
tion: and it is not a trifling gratification to the patentee, that, in this 
invention, he has so far succeeded in the attempt, a3 to produce a light 
that embraces every perfection, and the principle alike applicable to every 
domestic use ; varying in brilliancy of light, equal to one, two, three or 
four candles, or more if required, and completely portable on pedestals, 
we in size and elegance, &c. &c. 

his patriotic patentee, however, is even outdone by the follow- 
ing gentlemen, who vituperate advertisements : 

Advertisements are now so common, and the means resorted to of re- 
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commending hats to public notice so various and ambiguous, and the 
opinions of persons so decidedly opposite, that it is almost impossible to 
gain a preference either by selling the cheapest or the best of goods, for it 
is utterly impossible to sell the best manufactured hats at the prices 
some persons advertise them at; but there is a medium, a good article 
bearinga small profit ; it is that system of business the proprietor of these 
establishments has embraced so many years with such success and satisfac- 
tion toa discerning public, who, while returning his best thanks to his liberal 
friends for their kind support, respectfully announces his present stock. 





J. Albert, Tailor, &c. fully aware of the prejudice so justly entertained 
against shops professing to sell cheap, that 1t requires more than ordinary 
energy and assurance to attempt an address to the public under such 
circumstances ; however, notwithstanding those obstacles, J. Albert has 
formed the resolution of submitting his pretensions to the public, and 
fearlessly challenge competition, both as respects the very superior cut and 
make of every garment, and the remarkable low price charged: no house 
can compete in this respect for a superfine blue or black coat made in the 
very first style, &c. &c. 

Sometimes this sort of puff assumes another form, and takes a 
fact for granted. 

Perring (original inventor of this justly celebrated hat,) invites the mem- 
bers of fashion, taste, and fancy, to his establishments, 413, Strand, and 
at Hammersmith. The peer, the gentleman, the man of fashion, the 
tradesman and the sporting character, here find a hat suited to their wants, 
and worthy their peculiar notice. Little need be said respecting the 
qualities or advantages of the hats in question; suffice it to say they 
possess what every good manufactured hat ought todo. Public estima- 
tion is the besi criterion to preference, and it is fully borne out in the 
universal satisfaction and esteem in which these inimitable hats are held. 





It is acknowledged by good judges, that Kent-house, No. 41, Cheap- 
side, opposite Wood-street, is one of the best houses in London, for 
noblemen, merchants, officers and gentlemen from all parts of the world, 
to suit themselves. 


Another kind of puff very much in use, is the “ puff 
demonstrative,” in which the advertiser's rhetoric is his logic. 

Lasts made with peculiar accuracy to the feet, lame feet of all kinds 
particularly attended to, and models taken in plaster of Paris, if necessary. 
A pennyworth of ease is always worth a penny; and no one knows where 
the shoe pinches, so well as he that wears it, H. Cottrell flatters himself 
he is unrivalled in the art of fitting, having made it his peculiar study, 
and practised it nearly twenty years. 

Sometimes the assertion 1s repeated till you assent to it, merel 
to get rid of the bore. Who knows not Mr. Prince and his 
Russia Oil? If any such there be, let me beg them to read the 
following, and mark how the responsive voice of Mr. Prince is 
heard at every close, recommending his oil for the head and the 
hair! 

Wearers of false hair ought to be acquainted, that several medical 
gentlemen have of late found out, through experience, that those who 
wear false hair are subject to several complaints in the head, as the 
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warmth from the head makes the false hair shrink and become tight— 
makes a dent round the head, and through it, prevents the blood from 
circulating in the head—causes head-ache, giddiness, pustules, and often 
occasions apoplexy ; but it is proved by rubbing the head with Prince’s 
Original Russia Oil, is so wholesome, cooling, and refreshing to the head, 
and, if often rubbed all round and over the head when the false hair is 
taken off, the wearers of false hair will find themselves comfortable, and 
will prevent the above complaints—even celebrated physicians have 
advised his Majesty to use Prince’s Original Russia Oil.—Also several 
ladies have declared, about twelve months ago, their hair began to get 
harsh and grey; but, by using constantly since, Prince’s Original 
Russia Oil, they have now a good head of hair, without a single grey ; 
and are certain, if they had not used Prince’s Original Russia Oil, their 
hair had been now grey, as several ladies of their acquaintance who are 
the same age, and have not used the Russia Oil ; their hair is now grey, 
and are obliged to use false hair. In short, there are various articles for 
the hair, but it is proved that Prince’s Original Russia Oil is the best for 
preserving and promu ‘ng the hair of ladies, gentlemen, and children ; 
and, if used constantly, not a Aair will fall off or turn grey, and is such a 
nourisher to the hazr, that if it has begun to turn grey, will restore it to 
its natural colour. Is the pleasantest for ladies to dress their own or false 
hair—will maké it always look elegant, soft, glossy, and will curl beauti- 
fully any way—clears the scurf, and keeps the head and hair clean, and 
by using it regularly for a few months, will restore the hair on the bald 
part, if the least signs of roots are remaining, which has been proved by 
hundreds. In short, it is a fact, gentlemen whoare bald, and the roots of 
the hair entirely gone, it is against nature ever to be restored; and any 
one puffing in the papers, as having an article that will restore it, is a 
falsity; but if baldness has began to take place, by using continuall 
Prince’s Russia Oil, it is certain to prevent it getting bald further, as it 
stops the remainder of the hair from falling off ; but, if neglected, it may 
be relied upon, that by degrees the hair will come entire off, and the 
head become completely bald, which is too often the case. 

Ask for Prince’s Russia Oil. The ounce bottle, five shillings; a large 
bottle, containing five ounces, one pound, which is a saving. 

Several captains, who have come from the continent, have declared, that 
whenever they landed merchandize, they have been asked, if they had any 
of Prince’s Russia Oil. 

The “ puff poetical” is an invention unknown in my days: 
the couplet of Pope and Dryden had not yet been mune’ in 
immortalizing barbers and taylors. 

The following lines were written extempore by a lady as a tribute to 
distinguished merit. . 

Ellis and Co. hair-cutters, 

In both the style and taste combine 

True style and taste and just proportion shine ; 
No loads of grease the labour’d tresses fill, 

No tangled twists betraying want of shill, 

The hair, not screwed by clumsy barbers’ art, 
Waves light and airy to enchant the heart ; 

But grant your charms the stylish aid of dress, 
Nor fear that aid shall make those beauties less, 
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With gentlest ease see Ellis’s scissors fly, 

Rs Superfluous hairs quick vanish from the eye. 
The heated tongs his careful fingers twirl, 

And to existence starts the waving curl ; 

With dextrous hand the rapid comb he moves, 


‘ And adds to grace what fashion owns and loves. 
He N.B, J. Ellis and Co. beg to caution the public against using what is 
ee called “* Antelope Oil,’ sold in pots, as it is not genuine. This oil is 
| ae only sold by the discoverers, J. Ellis and Co. in bottles only. 


This N. B. is rather too candid; Messrs. Ellis and Co first 
tell the public that Antelope Oil is not fit for use, and then, 
that ney only sell it. 
The following is in the more lively vein of Anstey and Moore : 
TO THE PUBLIC, 
To Noblemen, Gentlemen, Sportsmen, and others, 
Mechanics or Tradesmen, and “ little pets’’ Mothers, 
To Ladies (God bless them) I offer my cards, 
To Captains of Vessels, and those in the Guards !! 
In times like the present, the town must confess, 
. There’s nothing so needful as Fashion in Dress ; 
Then on S. Pearson call, where the Graces all reign, 
A few doors from Holborn, in Chancery Lane. 
«« Take Notice,’’ ’tis Pearson’s, four doors from the end, 
Just facing Stone Buildings, where lawyers attend ; 
He’ll supply you with fashions, dealt out by the yard, 
For to fashion he ever pays cautious regard, 
Of cuts you will find there is no one omitted, 
And slender or stout will be equally fitted, 
From a dress to be worn in the chace or field sports, 
To those for ambassadors to and from courts. 
Morning Coats of all patterns, new gay Wais‘coat Pieces, 
Great Coats, Little Coats, and most splendid Pelisses. 
te The Mechanic may pick here his Sunday Surtout, 
» While the Tradesman he pledges to equally suit. 

The Ladies well know what will give them great pleasure, 
They'll have no fault to find with his make or his measure. 
He cares not which shoulder, the left or right, rises, 

For he'll cover defects at low moderate prices. 

His cloths are the best that are here ever made 

And for Kerseymeres boldly he'll challenge the Trade. 
His Uniforms all are correct to the letter, 

And even ** The Tenth”’ he is sure has no better!!! 
Lieutenant or Midshipman, Captain, Cadet, 

Cannot be suited better I’ll venture a bet; 

From a Jacket of Fustian to Lord Eldon’s Robe, 

(For a fit, you'll observe,) he defies the whole globe, 
For Captains who sail to some far distant shore 

He has hot and cold Habits, an abundance in store ; 
Whether bound for Bengal where Sol sheds his hot rays, 
Or where Esquimaux with white Bears dance the hays, 
Spanish water-proof Cloaks, of most excellent wear, 
Gambroon, Camlet, and Plaid ditto—ditto Mohair. 
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Napp'd and plain good Bath Coating, Box Coats for a chaise, 
And Ladies’ Gig ditto, they’ll find above praise. 

Sometimes the puff takes the shape of a song—here is a 
sample of one, in which the life of the fine and the prosperity of 
the country are, made to depend on the sale of some gentleman's 
blacking : 

Now let us sing—Long live the King, and may he still sustain, Sir, 

A happy people shiningly, throughout a splendid reign, Sir, 

Excelling all of regal sway in past or present story, 

As founder of true elegance, and patron of its glory. 

Then pledge the toast—May Britons boast transcendant elevation, 
And bright Japan, on Larnder’s plan, illumine long the nation, 
The * puff scientific” is another new variety of the art: 
S. R. Waters and Co., fashionable and military Tailors, beg most re- 
spectfully to return their thanks to the nobility and gentry for the very 

hberal encouragement they have received ;, and at the same time invite 
their attention to their superior and entirely new method of cutting on 
scientific principles, founded on the anatomical and the geometrical pro- 
portions of the human shape, and which has obtained so decided a supe- 
riority over every other mode now in use. 

The claims of this new invention rest upon the adaptation of the sctence 
to fit the most disproportioned, as well as the most regular, form: and the 


success attending the application of its principles, has been such as to 
merit the warmest approbation. 


The “ puff witty” is a very ingenious invention : 

Emporium of Fashion, taste and elezance.—S,. Pearson, only a few 
‘* yards”’ from Holborn, thinking it “ fit,” and feeling desirous to “ try 
on’? how it will * suit”? him to “ eut in’? with the public, invites the 
nobility and gentry to his established Emporium of Fashion, to see how 
he can ‘* cut out //” where he begs leave to submit for the inspection of 
those possessing ‘* habits’’ of taste the following * cuts,’’ from the ** stage 
box”’ to the ** coach-box’’ inclusive :—the clerical cut, the jockey cut, the 
tradesman’s cut, the military cut, the naval cut, the sporting cut, the ex- 
quisite cut, the college cut, the rum cut, the corinthian cut, the quizzical 
cut, the legal cut, the ball-room cut, the logic cut, the independent cut, 
the student’s cut, the single cut, the married cut, the primitive cut, the 
prime cut, and the Freischutz cut!!! where a ‘* measure’’-less assortment 
of ‘* habits” may be had from an upper benjamin to a coatee /! ! Overalls 
and coveralls in abundance, and which are ** warranted” to ** suit’’ either 
slim or stout applicants, as straight as a ramrod or crooked as a ram’s-horn, 
all of which will be found to ** fit” like an ee/-skin. ‘* Probatum est’’ 
shape and make being strictly attended to. S. P. despises egotism, but 
will undertake, by his superior method of handling the shears, to make a 
ploughman appear like a prince, &c. 


The last variety of the puff I shall quote is the “ —_ pugna- 
cious,” or vituperative. ‘The following are magnificent speci- 
mens in this way : 

Macalpine, prize hair cutter, animated with feelings of heartfelt grati- 
tude, for the pre-eminent patronage a generous public has afforded him, 
begs to reiterate to the fashionable world his former pledges, of having his 
luxurious fancy ever and anon ardently employed in sources of new dis 
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covery for the embellishment of his votarzes. Hebe herself presents not a 
more youthful, or Venus a more heavenly, love-like appearance, than do 
the British fair, when decorated by the magical taste of Macalpine.—The 
Horatii and Curiatii of old, were the most comely youth of their age, but 
Macalpine’s skill imparts to Britain’s sons that noble distinction, that cer- 
tain ‘ je ne sais quois” which Greek or Roman never possessed. Macal- 
pine feels diffident in thus eulogizing himself, but as there are arrogant 
and empyrical pretenders in his immediate neighbourhood, it is an impe- 
rative duty to caution. It is distressing to witness the havoc these vora- 
cious and superficial quacks make on a head of hair, for with heads as 
empty as their wooden béocks, they cut and cut, and God knows, that is 
all. Macalpine, on an average, operates personally with his assistants, on 
about 1,200 heads of hair weekly; and he pledges his professional repu- 
tation, which is as valuable as life, that others are paid for disfiguring 
that beautiful ornament, which a skilful hand can alone preserve in beau- 
tiful and luxuriant tresses. Being the only hair cutter who ever obtained 
a prize, and that of 2001., he now challenges all Europe to a trial of skill 
for 10,000 guineas! ! Come, all you hair-cutters from the four quarters of 
the globe with comb and scissors, and he will hurl them to the tomb of 
the Capu/ets.—The Rubicon is crossed.—Aut Macalpine.— Aut nullus ! 
—Macalpine informs his friends and the public, that he has slaughtered 
that immense large black bear, so much complained of by the late Lord 
Mayor. 

To this a rival puts ina rejoinder :— 

Emporium of Taste, Fashion, and Elegance.—Tria juncta in uno.— 
Money, Perfumer, Hair-cutter and Dresser, rendering respectfully the 
homage of gratitude for increasing patronage, announces his recent return 
from the French capital, whence he brings the prevalent embellishments 
a fa mode de Paris of the hair, and renews thus his services, as the most 
efficient of any in the British metropolis, increasing the fascinations of 
beauty, and enhancing the graces of manhood. The talents of Money in 
the various branches of his profession, are too well known, and too highly 
appreciated to require encomium; secwre, therefore, on the basis of public 
confidence, he laughs to scorn the machinations to injure him of an inst- 
divusly vituperative neighbouring egotist. Be it remembered this vain boaster 
and eopyist from Money, lately emerged from obscurity, and was known 
only to the Cyprians of Trafalgar-street, City-road, and further, that his 
assistant-decorators are discarded lacqueys and run-away apprentices, 
whom he keeps to foist on the public his vile trash, and for which he 
allows them two-pence in the shilling to bore his customers, which, by 
the bye, are principally Jews, Jewesses, and shop-boys. While vanity, 
arrogance, tnd ignorance constitute the revolting attributes of this prince 
of empyrics; Money rests his pretensions on the coutinuance of estimation 
for superior knowledge, combining the practice and theory of his profes- 
sion, and the decided honourable preference already obtained, it shall ever 
be his highest happiness and ambition to deserve. 

And again— : 

The magnificent Saloons of Messrs. Money and Hippolite, Hair-cutters 
and Perruquiers, engross the whole attention of the truly fashionable— 
and we are therefore rejoiced that the city can now boast of an establish- 
ment superior to any in Europe in that tmportant profession. The ad~ 
vantages derived from such a concatenation of taste and fashion are obvi- 
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ous; polite and elegant accommodation, with artists of sterling merit, who 
have sworn allegiance to Messrs. Money and Co., are in constant atten- 
dance, and thus will be avoided the tnconvenient trouble of delay.— 
Messrs. Money's friends will be secured from the torture of having their 
ears offended by the idle talk of inexperienced country lads, whose know- 
ledge of their business extends no farther than foisting on the public the 
vilest trash for the hair, and thus they destroy what was evidently meant 
to be improved and preserved. 

The following specimen combines so admirably the argumenta- 
tive with the vituperative, that J must quote it—and with this I 
shall conclude : 

W. Taylor respectfully calls the attention of the public to the superior 
virtues of-his real Bear’s Grease, compared with Russia Oil, &c. puffed by 
illiterate puffers. It is in all respects the same as the fluid supplied by 
nature for the nourishment of the human hair, and lays in folds of fat be- 
neath the skin of the animal, and produces fur closely resembling hair, 
What is Russia Oil ?—oil fat, and strong scent ; or what's still worse, the 
foregoing combined with lime water, or some other deleterious alkali.— 
What is its history?—First, it was the essence of bear’s grease, from 
Russia direct! Next, when others began to import it, it was no importa- 
tion at all! Now Bear’s Grease is good for nothing but cart wheels ! ! and 
that hot hair destroying trash, Russia Oil, is the best thing ‘* in the uni- 
verse !”"——Oh, ye illiterate fudge puffers, the truth must and will out ! 

. Now, Mr. Editor, am I not unhappily right in saying that my 
occupation is gone? Alas! Puff is now forced to puff the oe 
Your’s, dear Mr. Editor, UFF. 

P.S.—Can I do anything, in my way, for your Magazine P— 

Some other Magazines find me useful. 


DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


As we calculate on not having much to say about theatrical 
matters this month, we shall notice a critique, or rather some 
friendly remarks, from, as we suspect, the pen of Mr. Kenny 
himself, on Benyowsxy, or the Ewiles of Kamschatka, which 
have appeared in the papers of the day. It is, in point of plea- 
santry, though tolerably laboured in its argument, worth a dozen 
Benyowskies—the author having escaped from the frozen regions, 
me playfully, and at his ease. 

t starts with observing that, “‘ as Ben Jonson says, ‘ Critics 
are a kind of tinkers, who commonly make more faults than the 
mend.’” Now, if we are in the present instance included in this 
class of hole makers, we have made sad havoc indeed, for Ben- 
yowsky must by this time be a complete cullender ; in truth, we 
cannot look back without alarm at the holes we must have made 
in some people’s jackets—Poets’ jackets too—a work of superero- 
gation. However, it seems that the author having “ availed 
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himself of a few reasonable hints,” the piece was repeated to 
*‘ an audience more impartial, because few orders were admitted,” 
and, the writer adds, ** it gives us pleasure to mention that the 
approbation was less equivocal.” ‘This, it must be confessed, is 

uivocal enough—the absence of orders, perhaps, made the 
thing quite unequivocal; but we question whether this is what 
was intended to be conveyed. We are then taught to believe 
that plays are like ice-creams, and that, therefore, Kamschatka 
would have been much more relished in summer; that is, that it 
is an excellent joke, but ill-timed. The writer concludes 
with quoting, on the authority of Tom Brown, that “ in winter 
the Russian clergy are prohibited from describing eternal pu- 
nishments, lest it should make their auditors long to warm 
themselves by hell-fire.’ Really this is being as bold as the flea 
that supped on the lion’s lip—we never expected to hear a dra- 
matist speak with such levity of damnation. 

By all this it will very clearly appear that we are in a fuming 
rage at being called tinkers; but whether he has mended the holes 
we made, we cannot pretend to say, for we never went to see, 
though we are assured that he has been vastly busy in mend- 
ing his own, in which he has used most sinless. though rather 
unusually, except with ourselves, a pair of scissors. Cautious, 
however, lest he should imitate our craft too closely, he has ver 
sparingly clipt the songs, and ‘*a small portion of the dialogue.” 

his is well as far as it goes, but he should have called us in— 
authors are too delicate. It appears that he cannot, spite of 
the cold, induce Harry to doff his “ thin kid gloves ;” this 
is wrong, and he deserves to be pinched for it; but the au- 
thor is most inconsistent, when in the same breath he proposes 
to deprive Stark’s dress of the fur. Not only the climate, but the 
cause of his exile—stealing—render fur a most appropriate 
badge. 

Mr. Kenny, as we have already said, is an ingenious man, 
but he has in this instance missed his road—no one 1s omni parle 
beatus, and his march in the dramatic world lies in a different 
direction. He has tried this path, and succeeded— we trust that 
he will return to it. However, he appears to think otherwise, 
and to ascribe his sufferings to a stress of weather ; the inclement 
season of the sun in the winter quarter. Well, the theatres are 
now as hot as the black hole at Calcutta, and we hope that he 
and Benyowsky may live (without our presence) to’ enjoy all the 
benefit of the thermometer, in doors, at 85. 

On the 10th Mr. Macreapy returned to this stage, and made 
his appearance in the character of Macbeth. Being an actor of 
considerable ability, and having established a certain degree of 
reputation, we conjecture that he did not care much about 
slession, or “ making a hit,” as the phrase is; if he did, we 
think lightly of his judgment, with regard to his own powers, 
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and the best means of displaying them. His Macbeth is much 
better than many we have had the misfortune to see, and much 
worse than some dead and living in our recollection—therefore, 
neither worthy of himself, nor of Shakspeare, and the metropolis. 
The remains of indisposition may have weakened his energies on 
this occasion, but in habe and better times he was always unequal 
to it. It is surprising to see what striking effects his acting has 

roduced—his triumphs have been singular—a noble Roman 
with a muffin face. 

The Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Bunn (we wish the tragic muse 
was not sc poor, but had a spare estate to make it agreeable to 
her to change her name,) was enacted with good emphasis and 
expression, but not so as to contribute to the pleasures of 
memory. 

Mr. Macreapy has since performed William Teil, and ex- 
cellently well he acquitted himself; as much superior to the 
merit of the part as his A/acbeth was inferior. 

Easter Monday produced at this theatre ‘ a romantic fairy 
tale,” as it 1s called, entitled Oberon, or the Charmed Horn. Mr. 
Sornesy had some twenty years since published a masque on 
the subject, but the author of this piece, disdaining such homely 
aid, has had recourse to the poem of WiteLanp, at least so he 
tells us. We think he need not have travelled so far, and vexed 
his muse to so little purpose. 

The chief incidents consist of the adventures of Sir Huon of 
Bourdeaux, the famous hero of French romance, and they 
arise out of a dispute between Oberon (Miss Vincent) and 7%- 
tania (Miss MacponaLp,) as to the comparative virtue and 
constancy of the two sexes. They agree to a separation 
until the one is able to produce a_ perfectly loyal knight, 
and the other a perfectly faithful damsel, who of course are to be 
joined in matrimony. ‘The knight is Sir Huon (Mr. Benn«ett,) 
and the damsel (Miss Smiruson.) ‘The former has been ba- 
nished by the Emperor Charlemagne upon an apparently impos- 
sible pilgrimage to Bagdad, where he is to enter the caliph’s pa- 
lace, kil his most honoured guest, marry and convert his daugh- 
ter, and bring away a lock of his venerable beard. All this, 
and a good deal more, he accomplishes in the course of the piece, 
by the assistance of Oberon and an attendant called Sherasmin 
(Mr. Browne,) and finally returning to Paris with his prizes, 
fights and defeats a Champion of the Emperor, produces his con- 
verted bride (not forgetting the lock of the caliph’s _— and 
is made as happy as Toon and victory can make any man. In the 
first instance, we should have mentioned that he kills a tiger, the 
terror of Bagdad, represented by a fine Dalmatian dog, who 
plays his part with great — , anda great deal better than 
some of the bipeds who undertake other characters. : 

Nothing can be more trumpery than the merits of the author, 
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or more superb and splendid than the labours of the scenic ar- 
tists, Marinari, Stanfield, and Roberts. We never saw ginger- 
bread so gorgeously and beautifully gilt. We should be glad to 
go and see Oberon again, if the actors would be quiet, and con- 

ne themselves exclusively to the shifting of the scenes. Mr. 
BiNNETT made desperate efforts in the author's cause ; he taxed 
his lungs to the utmost with the trash—leather never did so much 
for prunella. Miss Smiruson said little, but she looked unutter- 
able things. The music is well selected by Mr. T. Cooxr, but if 
the Drury-lane manager could do no more for Oberon, it would 
have shewn better just at this moment to have left it alone. It is 
not a worthy ambition, but a greedy and unseemly anxiety to 
forestall the interest and profit of the Oberon announced at Co- 
vent Garden theatre. Credit seems to be out of the question 
here—ready money everything. The renters, &c. will be glad to 
hear of this reformation. 

The Misses MacponaLp and VincENT are clever little chits, 
but as we are very tender with regard to the health of children, 
we would gladly Same foregone all the pleasure of seeing them, 
for the gratification of knowing that they had been put to bed a 
full hour before the piece commenced. Why is not Mr. Firz- 
WIbLIAM restored to Sadler’s Wells? This 1s, indeed, stealing 
that which not enriches them, but makes the Sadler poor in- 
deed! Alas, for Port, he is “ past jesting with.” We never 
knew but one part that he losked well, and that was Henry VIII. 
and now the Defender of the Faith figures as Caliph of Bagdad. 
We have no objection to this, if nobody else has, but having been 
a laborious and useful servant, (on two legs, be it known to Lord 
Blesinton,) we think that if his means are short he should at pre- 
sent enjoy his ease at the expence of the Theatrical Fund. Mr. 
Pork, like KrmBLk, mistook his path—the latter used to say 
that if he had taken to the law (as the law latterly took to him,) 
he should have sat on the Wool-sack ; and if the former had been 
of the Common Council he would unquestionably have eaten his 
way to the Civic Chair. As it is, we can only say, 

Edisti satis, atque bibisti, 
Tempus abire tibi est. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


Mr. WarpeE has enacted Honeywood in Gotpsmitu’s Good 
Natured Man, and Macbeth. The former he has performed 
twice, but we apprehend that such will not be the case with the 
latter. In Honeywood he was very respectable, and being a man 
ey of good sense and judgment, he can never grossly 

end ; but this is not enough for the London boards, and he 
will consult his own interest and tation by confining himself 
to a line or height, at which it is in his power to leave nothing to 
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be deplored. This elevation is considerable, and he must rest 
satisfied with it, or the satisfaction will be exclusively his own. 
Honeywood beought a thin house, and Macbeth, as might have 
been anticipated, a thinner. The tolerable in Shakspeare's tra- 
gedy is, if we may so express ourselves, intolerable. When 
done it must be well done, or we fail, and the attempt con- 
founds us. All birds that have wings do not and cannot soar. 
The ostrich is well provided, but keeps pretty much on the 
level, and speeds the better for not trying to mount. Miss Lacy, 
like Mr. Warpbk, is endowed with a portion of very useful and 
respectable talent, but we cannot see Ses Lady Macbeth without 
recommending her also to imitate the ostrich, whose feathers all 
ladies admire, and it will be one in her cap. 

The leng and loudly trumpeted Oberon, or the Elf King’s 
Oath, made its appearance on Wednesday, 12th April. It is 
described as ** a new romantic fairy opera,” but why not a 
pantomime is not clear, for the piece begins and the action is 
set in motion precisely in the old established way, Branam and 
Fawcett as Harlequin and Clown, starting forth by magic touch, 
according to the ancient Christinas prescription; the only dif- 
ference appearing in the change of the talisman, a horn being 
substituted in the place of the sword; the former, as matrimony 
is the ruling object, being probably deemed more appropriate. 
The alteration im their dresses was new, but no improvement. 
*- Dreadful note of preparation” preceded the entrée—the ‘Tues- 
day night previous the theatre was closed, and the papers an- 
nounced that when the piece was performed nobody was to enter 
the doors to see it—that is, without the patent Sesame pick-lock, 
hard money. Paper would be held as not a legal tender, and 
even going by the card as an equivocation that would undo you. 
On the principle which we have often heard advanced, but could 
never very well understand, that what you pay for, however 
bad, you like best—it then becoming dear to you, we suppose ; 
this arrangement was right, in point both of profit and policy. 
The ining Wilken for one night might also, perhaps, be viewed as 
exceedingly prudent and advantageous to the treasury; for we 
remember that when Drury-lane theatre was closed for several 
days, the committee met, rubbed theft hands, and with smirks 
and smiles congratulated each other on the improved state of the 
concern—stopping being considered as going on nicely, since 
every night they shut up they saved something. To close al- 
together would of course have placed the theatre in a flourish- 
ing state of prosperity. 

The expectation of play-going folk was thus fcoled to the bent 
—but what was the consequence? As Maruews observes— 
People will say so much about every thing—we were disap- 
pointed !—not that we don’t see anything in anything, but we 


could not see enough in the affair to warrant all this fuss and 
VOL. It, NO. 1X. N.8, M M 
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much a-do about nothing very extraordinary, with the excep- 
tion of the acting, which, saving Miss Paron and Madame Ves- 
TRIS’ performane es, was certainly very extra-ordinary. Mr. 
Coorenr in the Aiir of Tunis mouthed most outrageously— 
cnough Mr. Ciara an, the Caliph of Bagdad, thought for at least 
two, so he shut his mouth entirely, or something like it, for we 
could not hear what he said, though we have no doubt it was ver y 
much to the purpose. Mr. C. BLAND in Oberon was a perfect 
“ King of C louts, and by no means a king every inch of him 
either in his singing or his pers sonal appearance. But talking of 
inches, what are we to say of Mr. Branam in the character of a 
hero—the Paladin of France !. It is rue that a coat of armour 
gave him a male appearance, but what a hero even among fairies ! 

. he good things of this world too, have so plunpitied his four 
feet, that rude as the thought was, and dismissed as speedily as 
possible, we could not kelp thinking of another four-footed gen- 
tleman, much Liked in christian society, and proverbially cele- 
brated, «rn armour. It is sufficient to say thus much to shew 
that the piece is powerful in comic effect. We are far from al- 
lowing that Mr. PLrancnue, the author, abounds in wit, but he 
is a clever little fellow, and more particularly 1 in this, that he 
knows how to make people laugh without it. Any body can go 
to market with nom but he is the shrewd rogue that can go 
with empty pockets. ‘Tall men are courteous to each other, but 
little men appear by nature to have a spiteful antipathy among 
them, and love to vex one another. ‘This is scarcely fair, and 
if Mr. Brawam has a heart as big as a nutmeg, and baif. as 
warm, he wil] not submit to the ‘ridicule of figuring in mail, 
speaking heroic prose, and struggling and staggering in the 
attempt to carry Reiza, Miss t "ATON, off the stage. "We are 
enemies to duelling generally, but in a case hike this, we think a 
little spirit might be shewn—it would almost to a certainty end in 
that—the usual distance being observed. Mr. bramam sung in 
his best style, but from the character of the music laboured 
more with less effect than he commonly and deservedly produces. 
Mr. Fawcerr, as @ squire, had a witty part, but was mighty 
dull—this, however, was rot his fault. Here the author lacked 
judgment—as he wished his squire to be comical, he should have 
viven hima bravura or a polacca to sing. 

Miss Paton in feiza, and Madame Vestris as Fatima, both 
in acting and singing were withcut blemish. ‘That they should 
delight in the latter is not surprising, and we cannot say in which 
they most excelled. But enough of the acting (hoping, how- 
ever, that we shall never have stich fairies tr ipping over us even 
in our dreams) which after ail is, and lucki ly, a secondary 
matter in a piece of this des seriptic n—- sound puting an extin- 
guisher on sense. It is in fact the Baron and not plain Mr. 


PraNcur; who has nevertheless distinguished himself in the 
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songs in a manner considerably above the common run of opera- 
poets. We marvel, however, that he should have submitted to 
the printing of the whole piece with his name to it. 

The cast of the prinetpal parts was as follows :— 


Clalemagne ~ ~ Mr. AusiTin,. 

8 Str Huoa, of Bourdeaux “ Mr. BRAHAM. 
Sherasmin, his Squire - Mr. Fawcerr, 
Haroun Alraschid, Caliph - Mr. CHAPMAN, 
Babekan, a Saracen Prince - Mr. BAKER 
Almansor, Emir of Tunis ~ Mr. Coorer, 
Abdallah, Captain of Pirates - Mr. Horresow. 
Hassan - - “ Mr. J. Isaacs. 
Slave : - - Mr. TINNEY. 
Oberon, King of the Fairies - Mr. C. Buanp. 
Puck - - Miss H. Cawse. 
Reiza, Daugiiter of Haroun” - - Miss PaTon. 
Fatima - - - Madame \VESTRIS. 
Namouna, Fatima’s Grandmother Mrs. DAVENPORT. 
Roslrana, Wife of Almansor - Miss Lacy. 


Since the opera has the same origin, WirLANp’s pocm, as 
that weeded at the other house, we need say nothing of its 
structure, and as to the omissions and interpolations with regard 
to the poem, or the old French romance of Huon de Bourdeaua, 
they are matters of the utmost insignificance. ‘True it would 
not be inconsistent with poctical justice, or any other, and per- 
fectly agreeable to all parties, saving the Mimir of Tunis, if 
instead of suffering him to walk coolly off the stage, the fiend- 
fairies had given him a warming on the faggots, or auto-da-fe, 
he had ignorantly prepared for Mr. Brana. ‘The scenery is 
important, and Messrs. Grieve and Co. have done wonders in 
this particular, though they are far from being without very for- 
midable rivals in the art; but we at length come to the leading 
feature, the great out-door attraction of the whole, Werrnr’s 
music. ‘This has been spoken of since the performance in a 
scientific manner, and doubtless as it ought to be written about 
(dull reading though it be,) because it exhibits, with occasionally 
great genivs and judgment, a vast heap of science ; and for this 
we find fault with it—not with the music per se, but with rela- 
tion to it and the audience of a national theatre—such a nation 
as ours. We could mention spots where it might exist freely, 
beeause it would be addressed to the learned, and an assem)) 

ready to swear by them, but it is caviare to the million. The 
noisy (and Maria is no exception as to the love of quict) is liked 
because it startles and drowns thought, but the better qualities 
sleep in such ears. ‘The simple melody, lively or sad, which the 
merest whistler in the gallery can carry home with him, is what 
delights, and delighting is repeated and makes popular. Odveron 
affords nothing of the kind, if we except Madame Vestnis’s 
La, la air in the third act. ‘fhe overture, a masterly composi- 
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tion, was encored, but the galleries could not do less, comin 
so prepared to be deemed brutes and blockheads, if they failed 
to be in raptures, as indeed they were at the tuning of the in- 
struments. When they encored the overture to Lodoiska, o1 
Oscar and Malvina, they could have given a better reason for 
their admiration—the real pleasure, suited to their taste, which 
they enjoyed. Gaping, shouting, and staring are symptoms of 
admiration, but they don’t last long. The excellence of recita- 
tive, in which Weskr is great, the skill displayed in particular 
movements, and the scientific management of accompaniments, 
are to such an assembly, ay pit, box, and gallery, as if the 
had never been, or rather worse, for half the profundity would 
with them have had double the effect. Wreser is a German, 
and has adapted his genius to the taste of his countrymen, me- 
taphysical as they are in the present day, and fonder of being 
puzzled than Seadil or rather only pleased when they are 
puzzled; and preferring at any time a conundrum to an epi- 
gram. The consequence of all this is that the whole, as a dra- 
matic exhibition, is passing dull and heavy—and yet it is not so 
—to a blind man, it would be insufferable, but the eye, through 
the magic of the scenery (always excepting the flannel in a 
storm, * twilight, starlight, and moonlight,” which lasted as 
tediously long as if they had been really natural) cheats one into 
a belief that there is something like gaiety in the piece, when the 
dialogue and music should not be so accused, for they are per- 
fectly innocent of it. 

The Oberon at the other house, we must confess (though we 
condemn such trickery) is, take it altogether, a more amusing 
entertainment, and oul he could as easily write Paradise 
Lost as compose this Oberon, we have no doubt that our English 
Bisuor will neat the German Baron hollow in that which con- 
stitutes the charm of dramatic music in his compositions for 
ALADDIN. 

What Maria thought of Mr Butt we cannot tell, but 
although he had taken Oberon by the horn, he seemed, on being 
very absurdly called for, exceedingly shy of paying him the same 
compliment. He could not be brought to front him, (for out of 
the orchestra he no longer marshals the world with his baton,) 
but kept on the wing, ready for a fugue at a moment’s notice. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

On Monday, the 17th of April, this Theatre commenced its season, 
which is now happily lengthened, and the company and materiel in con~ 
sequence improved in every way. This house is our delight—No- 
thing comes amiss here—the genius loci diffuses a charm, which the 
utmost perverseness could alone destroy. No such counteracting 

ower obtains, for the company is rich and the provision ample— 
indeed the genius that makes all go right appears in person—in 
the person of Liston, who is himself a whole theatre, especially a 
Summer Theatre, of which he at once constitutes both body and soul. 
The other actors, were they bad beyond description, might murder their 
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parts and themselves too, but they could not kill him. This Theatre, 
under very inferior management, which is far from the fact, is a sure 
card in the pack ; and, if they are the best players that win, (which, with 
submission to those who lose, but pretend to be most knowing at the 
game, we conceive to be the case), it is the best. 

The pieces of the night were Fortune's Frolic ; Paul Pry; and Lock 
and Key. Mr. WiLKINson played Robin Roughhead, in the first per- 
formance, with a great deal of humour, but with effect much® diminished 
by the impatience of the audience for Mr. Liston—it equalled that of 
the holiday folks in expectation of a new Pantomime. Of Liston’s 
Paul Pry we shall say nothing; luckily the town have seen it, for it can- 
not be described. When he dies, and our children read the part, they 
will laugh at us as poor old dotards, when we talk of it as it comes from 
Liston. We don’t know that the author’s reputation is worth much, 
but if he can make it appear of any value, we would advise him to make 
it a ground, on which he may insure LisTON’s (fe. When he crosses 
the Stygian Pool, we would not give much for the stagnant Poole he will 
leave behind. 

In Lock and Key, Mr. REEVE made his debut at this Theatre in Ralph. 
He is a real acquisition to the merriment of this seat of mirthful relaxa- 
tion. Of the rest of the company we shall have other opportunities of 
speaking. We are not aware that Mr. Winston has ceased to be the 
acting manager at this house—if not we caution Mr. WiILKINSON to be 
on his guard; he made desperately free with the dinner service in For- 
tune’s Frolic, which was wrong—not that we care how many plates and 
dishes he breaks, but he has no right, and it may be dangerous to him- 
self, to break Mr. WinsTon’s heart. 


KING S THEATRE, 

The operatives—pooh ! the operatics we mean, have at length been in- 
dulged with a Ballet, the composition of Mr. D’EGviLzk, enti'led La Nais- 
sance de Venus, which he informs us was prepared five years ago, and 
accepted by the Academie Royale ;—it almost takes away one’s breath to 
hear it—we know of nothing half so sounding and insignificant, except 
Sterne’s French Barber, plunging his wig iu the ocean. However, Mr. 
D’Egville, the scene-painters, and Corps de Ballct, have done something, 
which, if it had been hearing instead of seeing, the musical composer 
would with his ‘*guns, drums, and trumpets,’’ have utterly undone. 
With this drawback, the mythological subject is well got up, the 
grouping in good taste, and the tout ensemb/e very lively and agreeable. 


YATES’ REMINISCENCES, 

Master Yat¥s went alone, for the first time, at the Adelphi Theatre, 
on Monday, April 3; and, nothing wonderful in this age of prodigies, 
produced ‘‘a new entertainment, entithd YATES’ Reminiscences, or 
Etchings of Life and Character.” 

It is rather a ticklish affair to talk of this performance. We suppose 
it was not agreeable, and perhaps it would not have been reasonable to 
expect such a picce of courtesy; but if Mr. MATHEws could have made it 
convenient to die or pay the debt of nature on Lady-day, it would have 
greatly facilitated the present discussion. If two men paint portraits, or 
similar caricatur.s, and hang them on the same side of the way, how is 
it possible to avoid making a comparison ? He may not express it, but no 
man can help making it. Weare full on the subject, but it being an odi- 
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ous one, we are dumb. In this line there is room enough, and there are 
audiences enough in the metropolis for many, seeing that the public ap- 
pear to like this sort of thing ; and as Mr. YATEs takes the field alone, we 
sha!l meet him on his own stage fairly—ihat is, single- handed. 

As a month will have elapsed before our appearance, and half the town 
will have tasted of his quality, and know thet the new dish is prepared 
according to an old and approved recipe, we necd not trouble ourselves 
to speak of it otherwise than generally. The first acts are composed of 
song, with patter, anecdote, and imitaticn; the third is a monopoly- 
logue, called Mr. Chairman—but why is rather a secret. If Mr. YATES 
failed in anything it was in the songs, singing being by no means his 
forte ; but in all the rest he acquitted himself admirably, and was received 
with great applause from beginning to end. Powerful as he is in imiiat- 
ing popular characters, we think he did not consu't his own interest, and 
certainly not our appetite for the amusement, by giving us such snatches 
and bits—the hous? wou'd have liked the treat prolonged. With re- 
spect to nnitations we know that there is a great dilierence, as there is in 
every art, but perhaps there is no art in which absolute perfection is so 
little required to delight and secure applause as in that of mimicry. We 
remember several bunglers, who at benefits imitated their brethren, and 
produced rcats of laughter. Once upon a time, when little birds built 
their nests in old men's beards, there was one REES, and a very 
ccarse vulgar mimic he was, but we have heard the Theatre ring with as 
much laughter at his imitations as at those of MATHEWs—the comparison 
between the two being ‘* Hyperion to a Satyr.” It is no common 
thing to see hundreds in a burst of merriment at the mimicry of a cha- 
racter they never saw or heard of; and to behold cthers delizhted with 
the satisfactory imitation of some one (so like !) for whom the imitator 
never intended it. We therefore think that this species of entertainment 
may be multiplied, and will, probably, till the market is glutted. No 
one will altogether fail, but very few will exhibit so much tact and talent 
as Mr. YATES; some one or two may display more, but from the nature 
of the thing, which is wholly and solely to produce mirth for the mo- 
ment, and to be forgotten as the risible muscles recover their rest. even 
greater perfection will not be more successful. The positively bad is 
sure to be scouted, but the little better or worse is not the question, for it 
is in effect a matter of very trifling consequence to the undistinguishing 
multitude. 

For a debtt in this way, we never witnessed an actor better possessed 
of himself and his part, disjointed as it is—and this is its fault, for havin 
no connection or the slightest thread, the impression as a whole is feeble, 
and the mind can only retain the memory of certain striking morceauz. 
‘The anecdotes were told with excellent humour and effect ; and even the 
songs, with much less patter, and a more pointed utterance, would be 
desirable as tending to vary and relieve the course of the entertainment. 
We stop not to notice every particular change and imitation in the former 
acts, but we cannot conclude without remarking on Mr. Fact and Mrs. 
Paulina Pry, that they are characters enough in themselves to establish 
the fame of Mr. YATEs as an actor. In the third part he represents some 
half dozen characters in a manner unequalled. The machinery for this 
purpose is contrived with great ingenuity, and we do not scruple to say 
that his appearances and disappearances, if he ever could be said to dis- 
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appear, were perfectly miraculous in the way of deception. This may 
be mummery, but so is all this sort of thing—the people hike it, the 
treasury fills, and that’s the real and solid triumph of mimicry—ay, and 
acfinz 100. 

The ptece on the first night, and we have not been since,* was as 
usual in such attempts, too long—an evil easily cured, if indeed it can be 
called an evil, since every thing is to be hoped from iertlity, nothing 
from sterility. New to the toil and young, Mr. Yares has placed his 
foot on a summit, which, though other heig!its are yet to be sure 
mounted, opens to him such a cheerful prospect as may well give him 
nerve to persevere. In a career so auspiciously begun, we sve nothing to 
induce him to ‘* abate a jot of heart or hope.”’ 

MINOR MATTERS. 

We shall be ‘* brief as woman’s love’ with the subrrbans—not that 
they do not attord as much amusement as their solemn brethren, who 
b row SO largely from these little ones when they wish to be gay, (finding 
that the great guns for a few de joie, ave not equal in eflect to the minor 
canons,) but because we want room to cuter fully into their merits. 

The CopurG opened on Easter Monday, with The Manager's Vision— 
The Man of the Mountains, and The Massacre of Rajahpoor. The 
second piece 1s by Mr. MiLier, who did honour to his father Joseph, in 
the characters assigned to Mr. MEREDITH and Mrs. Davipcr. ‘There 
was a slight disturbance about the absence of a A/r. Huntley, who was to 
have figured as Edward the Black Prince, but we could not tell why, for 
the audience had enough and to spare both of actors and acting, all very 
creditable to the house. 

AsrLey’s started with the Burmese War, or our Victories in the East, 
and Out of Place, or Flats and Sharps, assisted by all that potent agency 
of horse and foot, with which the war is carried on so effectively at this 
theatre. Mr. Ducrow, Miss E. Ducrow and Mr. Woolford, afford 
this spot a peculiar and unrivalled attraction. 

The SURREY gave us the Conspiracy, (love and murder being the staple 
commodity of all these lively places,) followed by The Apprentice Opera 
—‘* Venice Preserved,” and HoGARTH associated to set off each other. 
Mr. Cobham’s imitation of Kean in Pierre was very tolerable,—some 
critics may think that he does wrong to imitate, but we are sure that he 
cannot do better. The latter performance, the Apprentice Opera, is one 
of the best pieces we ever remeniber at a place of this description. 

SADLERS WELLs, though last, nevertheless least, produced Mrs. W. 


or Vere’s my Vife, as vulgar as iis title; with the old piece Emi/y of 


Hungary ; concluding with Hot and cold, or Harlequin Snow Ball— 
alter et idem—always the same, yet always new. Mr. W.H. Williams is 





* Once is enough for the getter up of such an entertainment as this, if all 
the town are, as it would appear they are, agreed to hear it once; and as often 
as in our opinion any man can sit it out with much amusement. Like the 
lady, in the “ Select Fables,” published by Smith and Co., who bought the 


parrot for saying “I think the more,” he who goes twice, will be apt to 
exclaim, 





—* Ah! what a dunce, 


How much have I been cheated ; 
What seemed a joke when spoken once, 
is nonsense oft repeated,” 
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a desirable acquisition here, and Mrs. Fitzwilliam and the younger 
Grimaldi always trumps, turn up what will, and whatever the game. 

Mr. C. KemBLE and Mr. PLANCHE, with their costumes, and indeed 
all managers, past and present, have sinned grievously against ‘* the 
eternal fitness of things.” As ‘the wisdom is in the wig,” so have they 
hitherto considered the colour of said wig in tragedy, to settle that 
doubtful point—which is the hero, and which is the pn ae No black 
wig, no murderer has been their rule ; but how faulty, the experience of 
the keeper of the principal gaol in Cheshire will shew, who states from 
‘** his lengthened observations,” that ‘* murderers were always persons 
with fair hair and blue eyes.” (We ourselves have met with several 
men-killers amongst the fair, who have answered to this description.) If 
you waut a 1aving maniac, says Mr. G. FARREN, give him a black wig. 
As we are nothing now at our theatres, if not critically and costumely 
correct, we trust the property will take note of this nice distinction. 
Under these circumstances we shall for the present ascribe the past rav- 
ings of our tragedians, to nothing but error in not dressing the part to a 
hair—a capital offence it is true—for the Wig's to blame. 

The RoyaALty THEATRE, Goodman's Fields, was burnt down by ac- 
cident, on the llth of April. This is a heavy calamity, as it respects a 
vast number of persons and their families thrown out of bread. It is not 
easy to conceive or to devise any alleviation of so much ruin. The “idle 
trade’’ unfits the greater part of them, both in mind and body, for any 
other employment that might afford a ready relief: and the manager, 
Mr. Dunn, to whom they might otherwise look as a rallying point, is by 
his losses quite unable to form them and take up a new position. 

Mrs. Sippons fell down stairs, and, though recovered, was thought to 
be in a dangerous way. Mr. BoADEN has long been very busy on her 
life. 

on FAULKNER of the Theatres York, &c. drowned himself onthe Ist of 
April. 
ie, MacrFApy, and Miss Poo.k, are for the American market—that 
is, under PRICE. 

Mr. MaTHEws has this season succeeded beyond all precedent. 
Bumper after bumper, and every one delighted with the banquet, except 
Mr. ARNOLD, who seems a little moody, and keeps muttering to himself 
‘* eatand drink to-day, for to-morrow you die.”’ Not that he betrays any 
diminution of appetite, for he stuffs on to the last, but cursing and swear- 
ing, like a cat at dinner. 

Mrs. Corr, has, we hear, brought an action against somebody, for 
preventing her playing Co/wmbine,—either way it seems to us to amount 
to the same thing, for if she had played Columbine, she would still have 
brought her action. 

Mrs. SALMON was said to have lost her voice in Italy, irrecoverably, 
but it appears by a letter from her in the Courter, dated Paris, April 10th, 
that she has found it again in France, ‘¢ It is not only not lost, but better 
than ever.’’ Travelling, or perhaps rest out of her possession, has, we 
suppose improved it,—or query—has not she picked up somebody else’s 
voice? We recollect a man, who solemnly declared, though we never 
believed him, that he one night dropt a guinea in the street, and seeking 
for it, picked up ten. We hope this is not the ‘¢ better” alluded to, for 
we protest against such luck in women, 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE past has been a month of com- 
paratively slight interest, foreign or 
domestic. The accounts of the Quar- 
ter’s Revenue, up to the 5th of April, 
are, considering the late pecuniary 
pressure, highly satisfactory. The de- 
ficit upon the taxes is somewhat short 
of 700,0001., which is less than had 
been anticipated ; and, on comparison 
of the years ending April 5, 1825, and 
April 5, 1826, there is, upon the unre- 
duced taxes, a positive increase of 
considerable amount. This is the more 
gratifying, when it is considered that, 
from various circumstances, not neces- 
sary here to state, the first quarter's 
revenue of the year 1825, was increas- 
ed beyond its fair standard. For some 
weeks the collections throughout the 
country evinced considerable improve- 
ment; and, in the last week of the 
quarter they were actually superior to 
the corresponding week of 1825. The 
aggregate amount of the first quarter 
in 1825, was 10,512,567]. ; and that of 
1826, 9,829,768}. 

Parliament is unusually forward in 
its customary business of the Session. 
The understanding now is, that it will 
be prorogued about the close of the 
present month (May); but that the 
dissolution will not take place before 
July or August. It is unnecessary to 
add that, throughout the country, the 
utmost electioneering activity prevails. 
Many subjects, important in them- 
selves, have been allowed by almost ge- 
neral consent, to stand over for the 
consideration of a new Parliament. 
Amongst these may be mentioned, Ist, 
the Promissory Notes’ Local Payment 
Bill. This was agreed to in the Upper 
House, upon the motion of the Earl of 
Liverpool, on the 25th of April. So 
many objections, his Lordship observ- 
ed, had been urged against the prin- 
ciple of the bill, especially with respect 
to the Irish and Scotch banking sys- 
tems, both of which had been referred 
to Committees of both Houses, that he 
thought it would not be practicable to 
come to a satisfactory conclusion dur- 
ing the present Session. 

The consideration of the Corn Laws 
is another postponed measure. Mr. 
Whitmore, on the 18th of April, pro- 
posed that the Commons’ House should 
resolve itself into a Committee on the 


subject. His general idea was, that a 
protecting duty of ten shillings per 
quarter should be allowed, conjointly 
with another, but temporary measure, 
increasing that duty, should the price 
iu the home market be considerably 
reduced, Suppose the price in the 
market to be 55s.— the permanent pro- 
tecting duty would be 10s.; but the 
temporary measure wonld increase the 
10s. to 15s, on foreign corn, when En. 
glish wheat should be at 50s. When 
at 45s. he would increase the duty to 
20s.; and when corn came to 40s. he 
would have the duty 25s, If the price 
here were from 50s. to 60s. the gene- 
ral average quantity of foreign corn 
which would be imported into this 
country, would not exceed 400,000 qrs.; 
whereas our annual average consump- 
tion was 13,000,000 of quarters, Thus 
we had no reason to be apprehensive, 
with regard to the quantity of corn 
that would be imported. The best 
wheat of Poland could not be brought 
into this country at a lower average 
rate than 48s.; and if a duty of 10s. or 
12s. were imposed in this country, 
it would not allow of profits that would 
induce an increased cultivation in the 
districts of the Vistula. The motion 
for a committee was negatived by 
250 against 81. 

The Usury Laws Bill is another of 
the measures postponed till next Ses- 
sion. 

On the 20th of April, Mr. Peel stated 
that Government did not mean to apply 
for a renewal of the Alien Act, which 
would expire in November next; all 
that was meant to be proposed was, 
that the names of aliens should be 
registered. Mr. Peel accordingly ob- 
tained leave to bring in a bill for this 
object. 

On a motion made by Mr. W. Smith, 
the same evening, respecting the ap- 
pointment of Protectors of Colonial 
Slaves, Mr. Canning repeated, that it 
was the fixed determination of the Go- 
vernment to carry the resolutions of 
Parliament, which had been agreed to 
in 1823, respecting the Slave Trade, 
into full effect. 

A somewhat extraordinary motion, 
made by Mr.C. Pelham on the 19th of 
April, fell to the ground in conse- 
quence of its not being seconded. Its 
object was, that the High Court of 
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Parliament should sit from time to 
time in the differeut capitals of the 
kisgdom, instead of being confined to 
London. 

Considerable discussion tock place 
in the House of Commons on the 6th, 
7th, and 10th of April, on a proposition 
made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, for granting @ salary of 50001. to 
the Fresideut of the Board of Trade. 
Hitherto the office had been held with- 
out salary,conjointly with that of Trea- 
surer of the Navy, the salary of which 
was 30001. per annum, with a house, 


&c. It was now proposed that the 
offices should be divided, each re- 
ceiving its distinct salary. The ulti- 


mate decision however was, that Mr. 
Huskisson should continue to hold 
both offices, reeciving for them, con- 
jointly, the increased salary of 59001. 
a year. 

The Duke of Wellington left St, 
Petersburgh, on his return to England, 
about the 6th of April, his Grace 
having uniformly received from the 
Emperor Nicholas tbe highest possible 
marks of consideration. Amongst 
other tokens of imperial regard, his 
Majesty paid the elegant and gratify- 
ing compliment of ordering that the 
Smolensko regiment of Infantry, form- 
ed by Peter the Great, and one of the 
most distinguished in the Russian 
army, should henceforward be called 
the Duke of Wellingicn’s regiment. 
The Duke attended the funeral of the 
late Emperor Alexander. The corona- 
_tion of the Emperor Nicholas, it is 
thought, will not take place till the 
month of September or October. His 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire, how- 
ever, has been formally appointed his 
Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary on 
that occasion. 

THE COLONIES. 

It is distressing to state, that the 
armistice with the Burmese was ab- 
ruptly broken ; and that, on the very 
day of its rupture, a smart engage- 
ment took place between the Burmese 
and a party of the Royals, in which 
two or three of our men were killed, 
and some wounded. However, in a 
subsequent engagement of more con- 
sequence, the enemy were defeated 


with great loss. The latter engage- | 


ment lasted three dais. On the first 
day 200 Burwese were left dead on the 
field ; 200 on the second ; and on the 
third 400 in one breach; while our 
loss in killed and wounded amounted 


THE COLONIES—EUROPEAN STATES, 


to 150. Sir Archibald Campbell had 
six officers killed, and five wounded. 
The enemy were dispersed, but they 
afterwarcs occupied a stockade posi- 
tion 30 miles from Prome. On the 
second day of the engagement, the 
British flotilla, under the command of 
Commodore Sir James Brisbane, cap- 
tured about 330 of the enrmy 8 boats, 
with several guns, 400 muskets, and a 
large quantity of stores. Altogether, 
the results were considered exceed- 
ingly important. 

The siege of Bhurtpore was formally 
commenced by a division of Lord Com- 
bermere’s army, under the command 
of Major General Nicolls, with 30,000 
men and 100 pieces of artiilery, on 
the 10th of December. In the pro- 
gress of the siege, Lord Combermere 
and General Nicolls happening to be 
in advance, and reconnoitring the 
fortress, were surprised by a party of 
the enemy, and effected their escape 
only by the superior speed of their 
horses. The news, which reached 
London on the 24th of April, of the. 
fall of Bhurtpore, has not been con- 
firmed, and is, we fear, premature. 

An amicable arrangement is under- 
stood to have been effected with the 
Rajah of Ligore; consequently the 
alarm which the hostile preparations 
of that chief had excited at Prince of 
Wales Island, had subsided. 

EUROPEAN STATES. 

The Emperor of Austria has com- 
pletely recovered from his late indis- 
position. . 

The Queen of Portugal is said to 
have acknowledged the Council of Re- 
gency appointed just before the demise 
of his late Majesty. 

Report states that a new Treaty has 
been concluded, by which the French 
troops are to retain possession, for 
several years, of Barcelona, Pampe- 
luna, Cadiz, and the other places in 
Spain, which they now occupy. With 
relerence chiefly we presume to Spain, 
it was some time since stated that the 
Pope was about to address a Bull to 
the Clergy of all Romish Christendom, 
calling upon them to pursue and ex- 
tirpate the political sects, whose ob- 
ject is to overthrow the throne and the 
altar, to undermine public tranquility, 


‘lity, and to spread licentiousness and 


murder, 

The French ministry appear to have 
been somewhat unfortunate of late in 
their measures. The laws of primogeni- 
ture have been rejected. On a point 


MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY. 


of constitutional doctrine, respecting 
the levying of tonnage duties, in con- 
sequence of the commercial treaty be- 
tween France and England, which came 
into operation on the 5th of April, the 
opposition party triumphed by a majo- 
rity of i83 against 145. It is said, too, 
that the President of Hayti has refused 
to ratify the treaty lately negotiated 
between France and that country, on 
the ground that certain of its provirions 
respecting the termination of the half 
duties were not specific, and in accord- 
ance with the verbal understanding. 

The session of the States General of 
the Netherlands closed ou the 25th of 
March.—The latest advices from Java 
report nothing decisive, but they are in 
substance unfavourable to the interests 
of the Dutch. 

Our oracular newspapers, deccived, 
for the thousandth time, by the regular 
trading manulacturers of Greek news, 
have been horrifying the public with 
circumstantial accounts of the fall of 
Missolonghi, and the consequent massa- 
cre of all the men, women, and children 
in the place.. These accounts have 
been ascertained to be false. 
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AMFRICA. 


A message from the President of the 
United States was laid before Congress 
on the 15th of March, respecting the 
proposed mission to Pauama, to attend 
the South American Congress. The as- 
sent to the mission was determined in 
the Senate only by a majority of 24 to 
19. One of the main points urged in 
the message is, the absolute exclusion 
of any European power from coloniza- 
tion in any portion of the American 
hemisphere. Another point to which the 
attention of the Panama Congress is 
likely to be directed, is the abolition of 
the African slave trade throughout the 
whole of the American continent. 

The message of the Vice-President of 
Columbia upon opening the Congress of 
that state, on the 2d of January, was 
exceedingly favourable as to the pros- 
perous state of the revenue, and the 
various measures for the advancement 
of education, the consolidation of the 
laws, and the placing of the military 
forces of the public ujon a respectable 
footing. 


MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY. 


Marcu 20. Missolonghi said to have 
been taken by the Turks, 
21. A new Court of Requests 
for the Borongh of Southwark, opened 
in Swan-street, Newington Buits. 
22. Franconi’s Cirque Olym- 
pique, at Paris, destroyed by fire: da- 
mage estimated at 600 000 fs. 
24. Funeral of the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, at St. Petersburgh. 
The Duke of Wellington attended. 
25. A Petition from the mer- 
chants of Paris and Havre presented to 
the French Chamber of Deputies, pray- 
ing for the enactment of several laws to 
repress the Slave Trade. 
28. Mr. Green, from the 
Bowling-green of the Eagle Tavern, 
City Road, made his 48th Balloon as- 
cent. 




















29. Lord Strangford had a 
public audience of the Emperor Nicho- 
las, at St. Petersburgh, to present his 
credentials. 

30. The Old South Sea House 
nearly destroyed by fire, 





Apri 2. In the Church of St, Mar- 
tin in the Fields, a gentleman publicly 
read his recantation from the errors of 
the Church of Rome. 

6. Sir G. M‘Gregor, Cacique 
of Poyais, tried at Paris, with several 
Englishmen and a Frenchman, on a 
charge of having raised considerable 
loans under false pretences. The Ca- 
cique and his English confederate ac- 
quitted ; the Frenchman found guilty, 
und sentenced to 2 year’s imprisonment. 
11. Public dinner given to 
Lord Howick at Newcastle. 

14. The Duke of Wellington 
arrived at Berlin, on his return from 
St. Petersburgh. 

Mr. Cooper, a brush 
maker, of High-street, Mary-le-bone, 
murdered by a man named Pollard, a 
butcher, Pollard alse wounded Mrs, 
Cooper, and Mrs. Bicknell, Cooper’s 
sister, with whom he had cohabited ; 
and before he could be taken, had in- 
flicted several wounds on himself, of 
which he died in a few hours. 
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16. The Royalty Theatre, 
Wellclose Square, destroyed by fire. 

— 18. Mr. Whitmore’s Motion 
for the House of Commons to resolve 
itself into a Committee to consiler of 
the present state of the Corn Laws, ne- 
gatived by 215 against 81. 

21. In Doctors’ Commons, in 








the suit of the Marquis and Marchio- 
ness of Westmeath, judgmert given 
against her ladyship, who is enjoined to 
return to the society of her husband. 
——-— 25. A fire broke out in Vere- 
street, Clare Market, by which one man 
and three children lost their lives, and 
several others were severely burnt. 





VARIETIES, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Manufacture of Glass.- A discovery 
of considerabie importance to the glass- 
manufacturers of the northern parts of 
Britain has been made by Mr. Robert 
Bald. The Lynn Regis sand has hi- 
therto been considered the best, and 
has long been used by the British g!ass 
makers. Its cost in Scotland is about 
20s. perton. Mr. Bald has, however, 
discovered that a bed of white sand- 
stone, in the lower strata of the coal- 
field of Alloa, affords an excellent fine 
sand forthe manufacture of glass. It 
consists of very pure crystals of silex, 
cemented by a small quantity of matter, 
which may be easily separated by 
washing. A specimen of flint-glass 
was made with it by Mr. Marshall, of 
the Ailoa Glass Works, which Dr. 
Brewster describes as perfectly colour- 
less, and equal to the finest flint-glass 
he had seen. When the washed sand 
is examined under the microscepe, it 
appears to beentirely free from foreign 
matter. It appears, then, that this sand 
is superior to that of Lynn Regis, and 
yet it is Mr. Bald’s opinion that it may 


be delivered at Alloa for a shilling per 
ton. 


A List of Fires from January 7, to 
December 31, 1825. Each fire de- 
stroying one or more Houses entirely, 
the loss by each fire at least 5001. 


Jan.7. Tiffen’s, ia Castle-st Borough, 

9. Webster's, in Old-st. St. Luke's. 

19. Shilford’s, in Mason-st. Kent- 
road. 

—. Brown’s, in Vine-st. Hatton-wall. 

25. Duncan’s, at Shad Thames. 

27. Edwards's, at Deptford, in Kent. 

28. Huggett’s, in Standgate-st.; and 
at Mr. Rowland’s, in Jermyn-st, St. 
James's. 

Feb. 3. Benjamin's, in Paul-st. Fins- 
bury. 

4. Still's, Wapping-wall. 


5. Bell's, King-st. Goswell-road 

6. Starkey’s, North-st. City-road. 

7. Flockton’s, Spa-road, Bermond- 
sey. 

8. Hyndman’s, at Kensington. j 

10. Grange’s, in the Strand. 

—. Roil’s, in Lamb’s-place, Ber- 
monsey. 

18. Colclough’s, Rotherhithe. 

20. Blackvorn’s, on Great Saffron- 
hill. 

21. Wilkinson's, Ludgate-hill. 

22. Berney’s, Maiden-lane. 

24. Ayres’, iv Fleet-market. 

27. Hinds’, in High Holborn. 

March 4. Mullinger’s, Great Garden- 
street, Whitechapel. 

5. Gibbs’, Union-st. Whitechapel. 

6. Burgin’s, at Battle-bridge. 

9. Whitiug’s, Rose and Crown-court, 
Moorfields. 

13. Benley’s, Little Queen-st. Hol- 
born. 

14. Pieman’s, Tower-st. Westmins- 
ter-road. 

15. Hewitt’s, High-st. Borough. 

19. Cawston’s, in Bolingbrook-row, 
Walworth. 

30. Ruff’s, Upper Rathbone-place. 

31. Middleton’s, Hammersmith. 

April 1. Cary’s, Mary-la-bonne:st. 

2. Sargar’s, Snow-hill. 

3. Russell's, Long-acre. 

5. Stapleton’s, lronmonger-row, St. 
Luke’s. 

6. Martineau’s, Whitechapel. 

—. Mead’s, Upper Edmonton. 

1}. Williams’, Tooting-court, Pad- 
dington. 

15, Crew’s, Connaught Terraces 
Edgeware-road. 

16. Elliott's, Fenchurch-st. 

21. Nelson’s, Blackman-st. and Mr. 
Davis's, Holborn. 

26. Spencer's, Pheenix-st.St.Giles's. 

28. Diguum’s, Adam-st. Adelphi. 

May 6. Marten’s, Chapman’s-court, 
Minories. 
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9. Chivers’, Robin Hood-ct. Strand. 

19. Clarke’s, Thornton-st. Dock- 
head. 

23. Deaton’s, Compton-st. Bruns- 
wick-square. 

25. Bailey's, Cumberland gardens. 

23. Spriteley’s, Rose-st. Long-acre. 
28. Proudfoot's, Queen-street, Cheap- 
side. 

31. Taylor's, Guildford-court, .us- 
sel square. 

June 3. Devey’s, Battersea-fields. 

8. Anderson's, Waterloo-road. 

13. Rowley’s, White-st. Borough. 

16. Bishop's, Canoubury-square, Is- 
lington. 

21. Crowzet’s, Great Titchfield-st, 

26. Cooper's, Old Montague-st. 

29. Treewheelas’, Stoke Newington. 

July 1. Sheridas’, Fleet-market. 

4. Grant's, Little Moor-fields. 

5. Bardien’s, Tothill-st. 

8. Henderson’s, West-st. Walwerth, 

9. Smith’s, King-st. West Smith- 
field. 

13. Briant’s, Willow-walk, Millbauk. 

21. Rhodes’, Islington, 

26. Applefords’, White-cross-place. 

27. Grant’s, Cloth-fair. 

28. Woodcock’s, Blackhorse-fields. 

29. Lords’ Cricket Ground, Mary- 
labonne, 

—. James’, Old Cavendish-st. 

30. Cozeus’, Woburn-court, Blooms- 
bury. 

Aug. |. Brady’s, Ponder’s-end. 

— Peter's, Cannon-street-road. 

7. Wilson's, Wood-st. Cheapside. 

— Jones's, High-st. Mary la-bonne. 

10. Roby’s, Old-st. St. Luke’s. 

12. Holcomb’s, New Cross, Dept- 
ford, Kent. 

14, Peters’, Booth-st. Spitalfields. 

17. Archibald’s, Middle Shadwell. 

25. Gatehouse’s, Webber-row. 

30. Newman’s, Sun-yard, Nightin- 
gale-lane. 

Sept. 3. Brock’s, Baker's-row, White 
chapel. 

8. Hawes’, Old Barge House. 

10. Nash's, New cut, Lambeth. 

11. Fredenman’s, Bell-st. Lambeth. 

12. Ball’s, High-st. Shoreditch. 

14. Oliver’s, Hamilton-place, Battle- 
bridge. 

21. Key’s, King-st. Covent-garden. 

23. Harris’, Strand. 

25. Andrew's, Lamb.alley, Sun-st. 

26. Jackson’s, White Lion-street, 
Goodman’s-fields. 

Oct. 2. Johuson’s, Gibraltar-walk, 
Bethnal-greeu. 

10. Fiel’s, Charles-st. Hoxton. 


22. Bridge's, St. John-st. 

28. Ingliss’s, Wingrove-pl. Clerken- 
well, 

31. Braham’s, London-st. Fitzroy- 
square. 

Nov. 1. Edwards’s, Chapel-st. Juin- 
ners’-town. 

7. Dent's, Wellington-place, St. 
George, Middlesex, 

12. Smith's, Chapel-st. Curtain-road. 

22. Woolf's, Lower Shadweil. 

— Ford's, Bridgewater-gardens. 

25. Powis, Bermondsey-wall. 

29. Cox's, Fullwood's-rents, Hol- 
born. 

Dec. 1. Moor's, County Terrace-st. 
New Kent-road. 

22. Gibbs's, Wardour-st. Soho, 

28. Wilson's, Creed-lanc. 

— Course’s, St. John-strert. 

29. Stoard’s, Basing-lane. 

30. Rynal’s, Old-st. St. Luke’s. 

31. Brockby’s, King-st. Commercial- 
road. 

FRANCE, 

Parisian Morals.—By reports which 
have been made to the French Aca- 
demy of Medicine, it appears that the 
number of marriages and the number of 
illegitimate births are fewer in the rich 
quarters of Paris than in the poor; and 
that, on the contrary, the rich quarters 
furnish a greater number of illegitimate 
births than the poor, and that it is much 
more rare to see illegitimate offspring 
acknowledged by their fathers in the 
former than in the latter. It appears, 
also, that of the children still-born in 
Paris, the number of boys greatly ex- 
ceeds that of girls; and that the num- 
ber of both sexes still-born is much 
greater in private houses than in the 
hospitals. Some deduction, however, 
ought to be made from the last state- 
ment, in consequence of its being the 
custom of the civil officers to record is 
still-born all children who die before 
the declaration of their birth has been 
made, that is to say, almost all who die 
within the first two days. 

Eayptian Antiquities.—The report 
which was made to the Philotech- 
nic Society of Paris, in November 
last, by M. Lenoir, on the collection 
of antiquities recently imported into 
France from Egypt, by M. Passalaqua, 
has lately been publisted. It contains 
details of the principal articles of one 
of the most valuable collections ever 
offered to the curiosity of the lovers of 
antiquities. Among other extraordi- 
nary th'nzs, this collection exhibits a 
variety of articles belonging to a lady’s 
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toilette; neck!nces of every kind, head 
pins, ear-pendants, riugs, combs, mir- 
rors, boxes still retaining pomatum for 
the skin, and for reddening the nails, 
according to the Ewyptian custom, &c, 

Chevalier Drovetti has presented to 
the King a remarkable mouument of 
antiquity, which he found at Sois in 
Egypt. It cou-ists ofa single piece of 
rose-coloured granite, 8 feet 3 inches 
(French) in height, 5 feet 3 inch in 
breadth, and 4 feet 8 inches in depth. 
The sides are all ornamented with hie- 
roglyphics, which M. Champollion Fi- 
geac expounds to mean:—That this 
stone was dedicated to Neith, the titu- 
lir goddess of the city of Sois. 2. That 
in the niche, or opening in the front of 
this sanctuary, was encaged and fed her 
living symbol, a vulture. 3. That the 
stone was consecrated by the King 
Amosis, Net-Se, the son of Neith, who 
is the Amasis of the 26th Egyptian 
dynasty, a native of Siis, aud the same 
who, after a reign of 40 years, was van- 
quished by Cambyses. This makes the 
date of the monument between 530 and 
970 years before the Christian era, 

Astronomical @rigin of Chess.—M. 
Villot, Keeper of the Archives of the 
city of Paris, having undertaken a 
course of enquiries into the astronomy 
of the Egyptians, ascertained that ca- 
lendars or astronomical tables were to 
be met with in a great number of Exyp- 
tian monuments, in the shape of chess 
boards. He has publistied a treatise, in 
which he points ont the extraordinary 
coincidence which exists between the 
game of chess and the laws to which the 
various combinations of hours, days, 
months, and years are subjected, in the 
triple Egyptian calendar; a very sin- 
gular circumstance, which, by unde- 
niable relations that can scarcely be at- 
tributed to chance, seems to prove that 
this form of calendar was known to an- 
tiquity. 

Lroquots Prince.—-The chief of one 
of the tribes of lroquois, from the north 
east of the United States cf America, 
lately arrived at Bordeaux. Having 
embraced Christianity, he determined 
to visit Europe, in company with a 
French Missionary. It was his inten- 
tion to repair to Paris, to be presented 
to Charles X. He carries with him a 
red ribband, part of a complete dress 
which Lcuis XIV. presented to one of 
his ancestors, The name of this young 
prince is Jose,» h Teorakaron Anowaren, 
or Chief of the Great Turde. The 
country of which he is the sovereign 
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extends from 41 to 45 degrees of north 
latitude, und from 75 to 8&5 degrees of 
longitude, From Paris he meaus to 
proceed to Rome, 

LB s0p's Fables. —A Vetter from Count 
Louis Biondi, inserted tn the 324 vol, 
of the Journal Arcadique, ineontestibly 
proves that the ancient and ek ~ant 
iransiation of Asop's Fables, cited hy 
the De la Cruscan Academy as a model 
of language, is notin prose, as has hi- 
therto beea suprosed, but in verse, and 
which is still more extraordinary, in 
rhyme ! 

Navigation of Rivers.—A. M. Lay- 
nel has constructed a machine, at pre- 
sent at work on the Rhine, by which 
vessels are towed against the stream at 
the rate of three quarters of a league 
in an hour; the ordivary rate of ves- 
sels towed by horses being two leagues 
and a half, or three leagues a day. 

ITALY. 

Archeology —During his residence at 
Rome, M. Champolilion, jun. edited a 
catalogue of the Egyptian Manuscripts 
inthe Vaticun. His work was trans- 
lated into Italian by M. Angelo Maii, 
and, having been printed by order of 
the Pope, has just made its appearance, 
under the title of “ Catalogo de Papiri 
Epiziani della Biblioteca Vaticana, &c, 
Roma coi tipi Vaticani.”. M. Maii has 
added some exceedingly interesting 
notes to the text of the original. 

Tasso and Pante.—Protessor Rizzi, 
the keeper of the Barbenni Library, has 
just discovered a manuscript copy of 
the Divina Comedia of Dante, with 
Landino’s Commentary, full of notes in 
the hand writing of Tasso. These notes 
display great learning and taste, and 
shew the attention with whicb the il- 
lustrious author of Jerusalem Delivered 
had studied Dante’s poem. M. Rezzi 
has made a present of this valuable 
manuscript to Professor Rossini, of 
Pisa, for the perpose of enriching his 
edition of the complete works of Tasso. 

GERMANY. 

Papin’s Digester.—Tnis usefal in- 
vention has hitherto been employed 
ouly in chemical cperations, and was 
excluded from dcumestie use on account 
of the great precaution necessary to 
prevent the bursting of the vessel. M. 
F.S. Yenker, head cook to his High- 
ness Prince Joseph Von Schwarzenbere, 
author of an esteemed cookery-book, 
has obtained a patent for an improve- 
ment of this digester, which must be 
highly welcome in any family, as food 
may be dressed in these “ improved 
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boilers” in one third of the time, and 

with one third of the fuel, required in 

the usual way, and that in the mos: sa- 

voury mauner, as the fuer essence docs 

not evaporate. ‘There is no danger 

whatever of the bursting of this vessel, 
which is of thin copper. As the con- 
evntrated heat is the cause of the quick 

boiiing, but at the same time, of the ex- 

pansion of the air and steam, whic! 

necessarily reduces the dauger of burst- 
ing, the inventor has introduced in the 
lid, made of cast iron, (which shuts 
quite clese, and is kept fast by a serew,) 
a valve, provided with a weight, which 
is not raised till the internal heat of ihe 
vessel is very great; and thus the dan- 
ger arising from the too great expan- 
sion of air, &e. is prevented. But ef- 
fectually todo away with the possibility 
of any danger, from the accidental stop- 
ping of the valve, he introduces into the 
lid an opening, which is carefuily filled 
up aud soldered with a composition of 
tin and bismuth. As these metals melt 
when the internal heat of the vessel is 
100 degrees of Reaumur (about 260 
degrees Fahrenheit,) the steam can 
thus escape through this opening, so 
that the bursting of the boiler is impos. 
sible 

Fire-proof Wood.—A meaus of ren- 
dering wood less inflammable, which 
may often be resorted to with advan- 
tage, has been discovered by Dr. Fuchs, 
Professor of Mineralogy, Munich. The 
followiug isthe process :— Mix together 
ten paris of potash or soda, 15 parts of 
quartz sand, and one part of charcoal, 
and melt or fuse them, dissolve the mass 
in water, and either alone or mixed with 
earthly matter, apply it to the surfaces 
of the wood. The attention of Dr. 
Fuchs was drawn to this subject by the 
fire which two years ayo burnt the 
great theatre of Munich to the ground, 
The above method has been employed 
to protect the wood work of the new 
theatre. The materials, aikali quartz 
and charcoal, are abundant snd cheap; 
and we have no doubt it might be ap- 
plied with advautage to sliips as weil as 
houses, and not improbably with cqual 
eifect against fire, and agaist that slow 
and insidious enemy of wood-work, the 
dry-rot. 

Egyptian Autiquities——The Empercr 
has purchased the extensive collection 
of Egyptian antiquities landed at Leg- 
horn, it consists of papyri, a grand 
sarcoptagus, inscriptions, frescoes Ke, 
and is worthy ofits imperial purchaser, 
who has, in his subject Vou Haminer, a 


scholar ne well abl- to investigate these 
remarkable remains of ancient times as 
any man of the present age. 

HOLLAND. 

In July last the Pol- 
lux, Dutch ship of war, Captain Ee, 
discovered a uew and well peopled is- 
land in the Pacific, to which the name 
of Nederlandich Island was given. Its 
latitude and longitude laid down at 
7° 10'S) and 177° 33°16" BE. from 
Greenwich. ‘The natives were athletic 
and fierce, great thieves, and, from their 
having no symptoms of fear when mus- 
kets were discharged, evidently unac- 
quainted with the effects of fire-arms. 

RUSSIA. 

Ancient MSS.—Two remarkable 
manuscripts have been found in the li- 
braries of Kief. The tirst is a complete 
transiation of the Gospel into the dia- 
lect of White Russia, and is preserved 
in the library of the monastery of Spass 
Mikhailovskoi. The second of these 
manuscripts is Copht ; it belongs to the 
Seminary, and was given to it by the 
late Count Potocky. ‘The following 
scription is on the first leaf, viz. :—- 
‘© Manuscriptum quod mihi Cahire, 
dono debit patriarcha Cophlorum ; ego 
autem offerebam Academire Kiovensi, 
Joannes Potocki, intimis4 consiliis.” 

Petrarch. The Chevalier Arrighi, 
in a little pamphlet, published “some 
mouths ago at Petersburgh, states that 
he is in possession of a very beautiful 
manuscript of Petrarch’s Sonnets, in the 
hand-writing of Petrarch himself. This 
manuscript will furnish the means of 
correcting several defective passages 
ia the texts which have hitherto been 
followed, and of expunging several 
sonnets which have Leen erroneously 
attributed to Petrarch. 

Agriculture.—The Agricultural So- 
ciety of Moscow, over which Piince 
Galitzin presides, and to which the late 
Emperor Alexaider gave aconsicerable 
grant ofjand near Moscow, for the pur- 
pose ofestablishiag a farm, is going on 
very prosperously. It has already col- 
lected in its school above eighty pupils 
from various parts of Russia, even from 
Kuamschatka ; and the journal of its pro- 
cecdings has been so muchin demand, 
that it has been found necessary to re- 
print the volumes for the first two 
years. 

Loigerity.—There is now living at 
Moscow an old man 126 years of age. 
Entering isto the military service to- 
wards the end of the reign of Peter 1., 
he was at the siege of Hontiue, and 
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took a part in the seven years war, at 
the end of which a severe wound in the 
foot compelled him to retire. He then 
turned shoemaker, and married. His 
wife died iu 1812. His memory is very 
tenacious. His narratives, and the ac- 
counts which he gives of the celebrated 
persons whom he has known, corre- 
spond closely with historical state- 
ments; and although he is destitute of 
the elements of knowledge, he is sel- 
dom in error as to the chronology of 
the various epochs and eveuts about 
which he is questioned. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

Bees.—In the department of Calva- 
dos they have a method of managing 
their bees, whichis worth the attention 
of apiariaus, in countries where the 
hives are transported from place to place 
for change of food. In one halfof this 
department, called the Bocage, large 
tracts of high lauds are covered with 
buck-wheat, and there the bees produce 
excellent wax, but bad honey. In 
another part of the district, in the plain, 
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where saint-foin is extensively culti- 
vated, the honey is delicious, but the 
wax is bad, and difficult to bleach. It 
is the custom of the cultivators of the 
Bocage, as soon as the sajnt-foin begins 
to flower, to send their hives down to 
the plains, and to lengthen them by 
means of an empty hive, to which the 
bees are allowed access, by the removal 
of the top of the old hive. This opera- 
tion they call ealotter. Assoon as the 
saint-foin ceases to produce blossoms, 
they take their hives home, separate the 
new hive from the old one, and drive 
the bees out of the former into the lat- 
ter ; an operation which is easily per- 
formed, by inverting the one under the 
other. By this means they effectually 
separate the honey-comb prepared from 
the saint-foin from that extracted from 
the buck-wheat, and make use of either, 
according to their convenience. The 
usual practice is to leave the honey 
from the buck-wheat for the wiuter 
provision of the bees. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESs, Kc. 


A Treatise on the Divine Sovereignty, 
in which is contained an exposition of 
the passages of Scripture which have 
been supposed to bear on that subject, 
as quoted by the Rev. John Brown in 
his Dictionary of the Bible, under the 
articles—Election, Reprobation, and 
Perseverance ; by the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, in his Sermon on Election and 
Final Perseverance, and by Joseph 
Fletcher, A.M. in his Discourse on Per- 
sonal Election and Divine Sovereignty, 
by Robert Wilson, A.M. 

Ports of England, No. 1, containing 
two plates, Whitby and Scarbro’, en- 
graved iv highly finished Mezzotinto, 
by Thomas Lupton, from drawings by 
J.M.W. Turner, Esq. R.A. made ex- 
pressly for the work. This publication 
will embrace all the licensed and char- 
tered ports of England, aud is likely, 
therefore, to prove highly interesting to 
the historian, as well as to the collector 
of fine arts. 

Mr. Ebers announces his intention ef 
producing a splendid anual miscel- 
lany, to be entitled, The Aurora. 

A volume of Fugitive and other 
Poems, under the title of Field Flowers, 
by Heury Brandreth, jun. Esq. 

A uovel, reported to be of the highest 
interest, from the pen of a noble au- 


thor, is in the press, entitled, “ Alla 
Giornata, or to the Day,’ the scene of 
which is laid in Italy. 

Mr. Frere has nearly ready for pub- 
lication, a corrected edition of “A 
Combined View of the Prophecies,” in 
which he has availed himself of the 
advantages for perfecting this subject, 
which have been afforded by the late 
expiration of another grand prophetic 
period ; the 1290 years of Dauiel. 

A Popular [utroduction to the Study 
of the Holy Scriptuies, designed for the 
use of mere English readers. In Two 
Parts. Part 1. Rules for reading the 
Bible. Part 2. Helps towards a right 
understanding thereof; comprisiug in- 
troductions to the several books; a 
Summary of Biblical Autiquities, Geo- 
graphy, Natural History, &. By Wm. 
Carpenter, Editor of the Critica Bibli- 
ca, Scripture Magaziue, Calendarium 
Palestiaw, &c. In | large vol. 8vo. with 
maps and piates. 

The Missionary’s Memorial, or Verses 
on the Death of Johu Lawdon, laie 
Missionary at Calcutta. By Bernard 
Barton, foolscap Svo. 

Flowers Gathered in Exile. By the 
late Rev. John Lawdon, Missionary at 
Calcutta. Foolscap Svo. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY. 

James's Naval History. 6 vols, 8vo. 
new edition, 41. 10s. boards. 

Jackson’s Remarks on the Vaudois, 
12mo. 7s. boards. 

LAW. 

A Copy of the Report made to his 
Majesty by the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to Enquire into the Practice of 
Chancery. Svo. 6s, boards. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A New Supplement to the Pharma- 
copeeias of London, Edinburgh, Dub- 
lin, and Paris. By James Rennie, 
A.M. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s, boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Visit to the Rectory of Passy, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. boards, 

Sheridaniana; Anecdotes of the Life 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; his 
Table Talk, and Bon Mois, Post Svo. 
8s. 6d. boards. 

Christmas Week in the Country. 
12mo. 3s. boards. 

The Cook and Housewife’s Manual, 
containing the most ‘approved modern 
Receipts for making Soups, Gravies, 
Sauces, Ragouts, and made dishes; 
and for Pies, Puddings, Pastry, Pickles, 
aud Preserves: also for Baking, Brew- 
ing, Home-made Wines, &c. By Mrs. 
Margaret Dods. of the Cieikum Inn, St. 
Ronan’s. 1 vol. ]}2mo., 7s. boards. 

Sherlock’s and Town's Customs and 
Excise Duties. 8vo. 9s. boards, 

Petronj and Davenport’s Italian, 
French, and English Dictionary. 3 
vols in 2, 8vo. 21. 10s. boards, Vol. 3 
separate, 14s. boards. 

Martinelii’s French and Italian Dic- 
tionary. 2 vols. square, 10s. sewed. 

NOVELS AND TALES, 

Tales of Chivalry and Romance. 1 
vol. post 8vo. 10s, 6d. boards, 

Tales from the German. By Ri- 
chard Holcroft, B.A. 12mo. 7s, boards. 

Sandoval; or, the Spanish Freema- 
son. 3 vols. 12mo. 27s. boards. 

Henry the Fourth of France: a Ro- 
mance. By Alicia Lefanu, author of 
** Leolin Abbey,” &c. 4 vols. 12mo, 
11. 2s. boards. 

Richelieu: or, the Broken Heart: an 
historical tale, 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Emily ; or, Traits of Principle. Post 
8vo. 6s. boards. 

Constancy ; a moral tale. 
boards. 


12mo. 4s. 


POETRY. 
Anne Boleyn; a dramatie poem. By 


VOL. II. NO. IX. N.S. N 


the Rev. H.H. Milman, Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
Svo. 8s. 6d. boards, 

Oberon ; a poem from the German of 
Wieland. By Wm. Sotheby, Esq. 2 
vols. Svo.third edition, 12s. boards. 

The Forest Sanctuary, with Lays of 
Many Lands, and other Poems. By 
Mrs. Hemans. S8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

POLITICS. 

An Enquiry into the Origin of the 
Laws and Political Institutions ot Mo- 
dern Europe, and in particular of those 
of England, By George Spence, Esq. 
Svo. 15s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Family Sermous. By the Hon, and 
Rev. Gerard Noel, M.A, svo. 10s, 6d, 
boards. 

Prayers of Eminent Persons, se- 
lected, arranged,and generally adapted 
to the Purposes of Family Worship and 
Private Devotion. By the Rev. Henry 
Clissold, A.M. 1 vol. Svo. 10s. 6d, 
boards. 

Parochial Sermons, By the Rev. W. 
Wilson, D.D. Rector of Church Oakley, 
Hants. S8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Davis on Religious Education. ]12mo. 
3s. boards. 

Morus, or a Layman’s View of the 
Chief Objections which have been 
brought against Religion as it existed 
in Europe during the heroic age of 
Christianity. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s, boards. 

Brown's Christian Pastor’s Manual. 
12mo. 7s. boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of Travels and Discoveries 
in Northern and Central Africain 1822, 
1823, and 1824. By Major Denham, 
Captain Clapperton, and the late Dr. 
Oudney, &c. &c, 4to. 41. 14s. 6d. bds. 

A Mission to the East Coast of Su- 
matra in 1823, under the direction of 
the Government of Prince of Wales’s 
Island; including historical and de- 
scriptive sketches of the country,an ac- 
count of the commerce, population, and 
the manners and customs of the inha- 
bitants, and a Visit to the Batta Cauni- 
bal States in the Interior. By John 
Anderson, Esq. 8vo. 16s. boards. 

Travels in Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Hanover, Germany, Netherlands, 
&c. By Wm. Rae Wilson, Esq. F.S.A, 
1 vol. 8vo, 1). Is. 

The Eccentric Traveller. 4 
12mo, 36s. boards. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


The Right Rev. Father in God Dr. 
W. Van Mildert, late Bishop of Llan- 
daff, to the Bisheprick of Durham, vice 
the late Dr. Barrington, the late 
Bishop. 

The Hon. and Rev. E. S. Keppell, 
A.M. to the Rectory of Tittleshall cum 
Godwick, and Wellingham annexed, 
Norfolk, 

The Rev. W. Rees, to the Vicarage 
of Horsey, Norfoik. 

The Rev. J. Bligh, M.A. to the Vicar- 
age of Easton, and the perpetual Cu- 
racies of Lung Stowe aud Barham, 
Huntiugdonshire. 

The Rev. H. W. Barnard, M A. to 
the Vicarage of Compton Bishop. 

The Rev. C. Girdlestoue, M A. to 
the Vicarage of Sedgley, Woiverhamp- 
ton. 

The Rev. E.G. A. Beckwith, A.M. 
toa Minor Canonry in St. Paul's, 

The Rey. F. Blackburne, M.A, to the 
Rectory of Weston-super-Mare, Somer- 
scishire, 

The Rev. R. Warner, to the Rectory 
of Croscumbe, vice the Rev. F. Black- 
burne. 

The Rev. T. Spencer, to the Per. 
petual Curacy of Charterhouse Hinton, 
vice the Rev. H. Bayds. 

The Rev. C. H. Pulsford, B.A. to be 
Canon Residentiary of Wells. 

The Rev. B. Cook, to the Perpetua! 
Curacy of St. Paul and St. James an- 
nexed, Norwich. 

The Rev. F. Howes, AM. to the 
Rectory of Alderford with Attlebridge 
annexed, Norfolk. 

The Rev. M. Bland, BD, F.R-S. to 
a Prebendal Stall in Wells Cathedral. 

The Rev. G. Day, M.A, to the Per- 
petual Curacy cf Hemblington, Neovivik. 

The Rev. A. Dashwood, to the Kec- 
tory of Bintry, with the Rectory of 
Themelthorpe annexed, Norfolk. 


The Rev. (. Wordsworth, A.M. to 
the Rectory of Ingoldthorpe, Norfolk. 

The Rev. J. T. Lys, M.A. to the 
Vicarage of Merion, Oxon. 

The Rev. F. Clarke, M.A. to the 
Rectory of Eydov, Northamptonshire, 
vice the Rey. M. Lamb. 

The Rev. S. Webber, M.A, to the 
Vicarage of Tisbury, Wilts. 

‘The Hon. and Rev. J.S. Cocks, A.M, 
to the Perpetual Curacy of Stoulton, 
Worcester. 

‘The Rev. W. H. Mogridge, A.M. to 
the Perpetual Curacy of Wick, Wor- 
cester, vice the Kev. W. Huichinson, 

The Rev. J. T. Jones, to the Rectory 
of Sinburne, Gloucester. 

The Rev. S. Slocock, L.L.B. to the 
Curacy of Portsmouth. 

The Rev. J. Williams. to the Vicar- 
age of Probus, Corawall, 

The Rev. C. Marsham, to the Vicar- 
age of Isington, Devon, 

The Rev. T. Worsley, M.A. to the 
Rectory of Scawton, York. 

The Rev A. Davidson, to the Church 
and Parish of Slamanan, in the Pres- 
bytery of Linlithgow, vice the Rev. 
J. Robertson. 

His Royal Hizhress the Duke of 
York has appointed the Rev. W. B. L. 
Hawkins, B.A. one of his Royal High- 
ness’s Domestic Chaplains. 

The Rey, T. Methold, to the Rectory 
of Kilverstone, Norwich. 

The Rev. C. R. Sumner, D.D. to the 
See of Llandaff, and to be Dean and 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paui’s, vice 
the Right Rev. W. Van Mildert. 

The Rev. T. Cannon, to the Church 
of Carsphuirn, in the Presbytery of 
Kirkendbrigit, vice the Rev. h. Corry. 

ihe Rev. A. Tawse. to the United 
Church of Logie Coldstone, Aberdeen, 
vice the Rev, R, Farquharson. 





GAZETTE APPOINTMENTS. 


D. Catlicart, Esq. to be Lord of Jus- 
ticiary in Scotland, vice G, Ferguson, 
Esq. 

A_ G. Stapleton, Esq. to the office of 
one of the Clerks of his Majesty's 
Signet. 

The King has been pleased to ap- 
prove of Mr. H. F. Tiarks, as Consul 
in London for his Serene Highness the 
Duke of Oldenburgh. 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 


to be his Majesty’s Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Picuipotentiary to the 
Em: eror of Ail the Russias, on his Im- 
perial Majesty’s Coronation. 

Lord ‘orbes, to be his Majesty's 
High Commissioner to the General 
Assembly to the Church of Scotland. 

His Majesty has been pleased to ap- 
prove of Mr. M.A. de Paiva, as Con- 
sul General to London, for the Empe- 
ror of Brazil. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS IN AND NEAR LONDON, 


BIRTHS. 

O/ Sons.| Princess Poliguaec—The 
lady of the Rev. G. P. Sandilands — The 
lady of F. Ailee, Esq.—The lady of W. 
Barr, Esq.—The lady of C. Calvert, 
Esq. M.P.—The lady of Capt. Marryat, 
K.N.—The lady of Lieut.-Qvlonel Prea- 
derleath—Mrs. Henry Baring. 

Of Daughters.) The Lady Maria 
Sauudersou-—The lady of J. Brown, 
Esy. M.P.—'the lady of Lieutenaut J- 
White, R.N.—The Countess of Oxford 
—The lady of J, C. Carpenier, Esq. — 
The lady of G. H. Cherry, Esq. M.-P. 
—The Hon. VMr-. Middleton—The lady 


of Licut.-Colonel Disbrowe—'i he lady ° 


of Lieut.-Colonel Skerrett—The lady of 
Lieut.-Colunel Sic Charles Dance. 
MARRIED. 

At St. Mary-le-bone, the Rev. Henry 
Perceval, son of the late Right Hon. 
Spenser Perceval, to Catherine Isabella, 
second daughter of A. B. Drummond, 
Esq. of Cadland, Hants—E. Chitty, 
Esq. to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
B. Batchelder, Esq.—The Rev. E. N. 
Dean, M.A. to Emma, eldest daughter 
of W. Thomas, Esq. of Lombard-sireet 
—The Rev. S. Best, to Charlotie, 
youngest daughter of the Hon. Mr, 
Justice Burrough -N. R. Calvert, Esq. 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Bocker, of Tyaan, Ireland — 
I’. Langley, Exq. to Mrs. Curtis, relict 
of J. Curtis, Esq. M.P.— At St.George’s, 
Bloomsbury, the Lion. and Rev. T. E. 
Peliew, to Mary Aune, daughter of the 
late Dr, Winthrop—At St George's, 
Hanover-square, the Rev. Thomas Nay- 


ler, Chaplain to H.R. H. the Duke of 
York, to Dova, second daughier of Sir 
George Nayler, Garter hing at Arms— 
At Lord lavensworth’s, Portland. 
p'ace, Sir H. Williamson, Bart. to the 
Hlon. Anne Elizab th Lid teti—Thos, 
Nixon, Exq. to Faany, co-heiress of 
the late Sir J. Allen —At St. Mary-le- 
bone, the Rev. J. D. Wingtield, Pre- 
bendary of Kildare, and Rector of 
Geeshill, to Ann Eliza, el fest daughter 
of Sir Joha W. South, of Dovset, Bart. 
DiAatis, 

In C vendish-square, axed 92, the 
Bishop of Durham —W. Bagley, Esq. 
of Bromptoa, aged 63 — la Lower Gros. 
Veuor-street, aged 15, the sen of Vis- 
count Barrington, aad nephew of the 
late Bishop of Durha1u—Tnhe Hon, Geo, 
Blaguire, third son of the late John, 
first Lord De Blaquiere —Rear Admi- 
ral Prowse, C. B.— Der. John Gray, 
aged 58, late Physician t> Haslir Hos- 
pital—Eliza, on.y daughter of Colonel 
Royal, azed 24—At Clapton, J. Echa- 
laz, Esq. aged 59--The lady of the 
Rev.J. Buckland, Rectorof Si.George’s, 
Southwark—Joln Richard, third son 
of Lieut.-Colonel Sir Hugh Ross, K.C.B. 
—G.S. Topley, Esq. Bariisier at Law 
—Sir George Alderson — Liecut.-Gea, 
P. K. Skinner— Marian, wife of Major 
Geveral Mosh im—At Little Chelsea, 
aged 74, the wife of C. Shuter, Esq.— 
At Shaflesbury Liouwse, Bayswater, 
aved 69, John Davidson, Esq ~ L eut. 
S. B. Peacock, .N. - Mrs, Fauntleroy, 
mother of W. Fauatleroy. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, ABROAD. 


BIRTHS. 

At Paris, the lady of J. A. Wilson, 

Esq. M.D. of a son. 
MARRIED. 

At New Norfolk, Vau Dieman’s Land, 
Lieut. Colonel S. H. Ford, to Mary, 
youngest daughter of the late Capt. E. 
Macdonald— At Jersey, J. Hammond, 
Esq. to Jane Penrose, eldest daughter 
of W.L. Breton, Esq.—At Paris, F. G. 
Harrison, Esq. to Jane, third daughter 
of J. G. Sparrow, Esq. of Essex. 


DEATHS. 

At Paris, the Duke Matthie: de 
Montmorency-- At Belem, near Lisbon, 
Licut. G.W. A. Brisac—At Hatle, Pro- 
fess r Vatar, the celebrated Oricntalist 
At Virgivia, ia the Uniied States, Alex. 
Rerkeley, a native of Scotland, aged 
114, and shortly after his wife, aged 
111 —At Calcutta, the Rev. J. Lawson 
— At Lausanne, Mrs. C. Cerjat, daugh- 
ter of H. P. Weston, Esq.—At Palermo, 
Mary, relict of J.Gay, Esq. and eldest 
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daughter of the late Sir Francis Eliott, 
Bart .— At St. Servan, France, the Right 
Hou. Lady Isabella St. Lawrence— At 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Thomas Fletcher, 
aged 111—At Paris, the Right Hon. 
Lady Susan Douglas, daughter of the 
Jate, and sister of the Hon. Earl of 
Dunmore—At Heidelburg, aged 76, 


the venerable Johann Honrich Voss— 
Aged 74, the celebrated Danish Ad- 
miral, Louenhorn—In the Island of 
Calabar, near Bombay, A. J. Ralph, 
Fsq. M.D. aged 28— At Bou'ogne sur- 
Mer, W. Tringham, Esq. late of Ripley, 
Surrey, aged 27—At Magpore, Major 
J. Wilkinson. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


WITH BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
* Drev.]—At Bedford, the Rey. G. Kendal, of 
Wrestlingworth. 
BERKSHIRE. 

April 13, Seventeeth Anniversary 
Meeting of the Reading Auxiliary 
Bible Society, at Reading ; the Rev. 
Dr. Valpy, in the Chair. 

Birtus.}—At Pinkney Lodge, the lady of J. 
Elmshe, Ksq. of a daughter.—At Tilness Park, 
the lady of the Right Hon. Lord Gavagh, of a 


son.—At Benfield, the lady of B.A. Fernandez, 
Esq. of a daughter. 


DieEp.]|—At Hatcham, aged 41—T. Hedges, 
Esq.—The Rey. J. Coliins, of Betterton—T. 
Treble, Esq. of Knowl hill, near Maiden- 
head. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

April 13, the expensive Paper Mills 
belonging to Messrs. Wright, near 
Great Marlow, totally consumed by 
fire, together, with an immense stock 
of paper. 

Dirr.}—At the College, Eton, Lancelot, only 
son of L. Rolleston, Esq. of Watnall, Notts.— 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the Rey. J. Risley, 
Rector of Tingewick and Thornton, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Diev.}—At the Observatory, the lady of 

Professor Woodhouse. 
CHESHIRE. 

An Act has passed both Houses of 
Parliament for making a navigable 
canal from the Peak Forest Canal, to 
juin the canal navigation from the 
Trent to the Mersey. 

Birtas.}—At Caer Rhun,the lady of H. D. 
Griffith, Esq. of a daughter—At High Legh, 
the lady of the Rey. T. Blackburn, of a son. 

Maaraiep.|—At Trentham, C. Mort, Esq. to 
Ann, only daughter of W. Bailey, Esq. of Light- 
wood house. 

Diep. }—At Wheelock House, aged 42, Lieut. 
Col. C. Tryon—At Chester, Margaret, lady of 
the Rev. C. B. Clough, of Mold—At Edgeley, 
Harriet, daughter of W. Sykes, Esq. 

CORNWALL. 

Bratns.}—At Trewarthenick, the lady of G. 
W. F. Gregor, Esq. of a danghter—Ac Halvose, 
the lady of J.Trevenen, Esq. ofa drughter - At 
Bodmin, the lady of the Rev. P. Sandelands, 
of a son—At Uplyme, the lady of the Rev. A. 
L. Ethelstone, of a son. 

Diep.]—At St. Colomb, Catherine, youngest 
daughter of the late Rey. J. Cory, Rector of 


St.Breock—At Falmouth, aged 56, P. Proctor, 
Esq. Commander in the Royal Navy. 
CUMBERLAND. 

Marriep.|—At Carlisle, W. H.W. Smith, 
E-q. to Isabella, third daughter of T. Poyutz, 
Esy. 

Ditp.J—At Wigton, aged 24, J. M. Dodd, 
Esy.—B. A. Taberdar, of Queen's College. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

April 13 and 14, Kighth Anniversary 
Meeting of the Derby Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Missionary Society. 

Birtus. }—At Wheathill, the lady of J. Brad- 
shaw, jnn.Esq. of a danghter—At Brorley Rec- 
tory, the lady of the Rev. E. Luard, of twin 
bons, 

MARRIED, ]}—The Rey. T. C. Holdsworth, of 
Matlock, to Miss Leader, of Brightfield House, 
Sheffield—At Duffield, C. Heathcote, Esq. to 
Eliza, second daughter of J. Balgrey, Esq. 

Diep.J—At Aston-upon-Trent, J. Garner, 
Esq.—At Wicksworth, J. Toplis, Esq—George, 
youngest son of the Rey. R. Whintield, vicar 
of Heanor — Aged 15, Hugh Athelstan, 
youngest son of the late R. Bateman, Esq. of 
W heathill. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Messrs. Heathcoat, of Tweiton, have 
planted sever al thousands of mulberry 
trees in that neighbourhood for the 
raising of silk worms. 

Birtus.}—The lady of the Rev. C, Gribbles, 
of Braunton, of a daughter—At Winslade, the 
lady of H. Porter, Esq. of a son and heir—At 
Rhode Hill, the lady of Rear Admiral Sir J. 
Talbot, K. C. B. of a son and heir. 

MaraiEp.]—At Plympton, W. J. Clark, Esq. 
to Matilda, fifth daughter of P. T.{Treby, Esq.— 
At Exeter, Major Northcote, second son of Sir 
S. H. Northeote, Bart. of Pynes, to Harriette 
Ceeley, youngest daughter of W. C, Trevillian, 
Esq. 

Dikp.}—At Totness, Susannah Morton 
second daughter of the late M. Branford, Esq. 
—At Ringmore Cottage, H. Legassicke, Esq. 
aged 74—At Northtaunton, Sarah, Relict of C. 
Sweet, Esq.—At Plymouth, W. R. Smith, Esq. 
Post Captain in the Navy. 

DORSETSHIRF. 

A Mr. White, of Abbotsford, has in 
his possession, three pieces of silver 
coin, bearing the date of 735 and 737, 
which were taken upon the beach be- 
tween Abbotsbury and Crickerell. 

Birtus. }—At Weymouth, the lady of Major 
Lapsley, of a son—At Winterborne Abbas, the 
lady of J. Davis, Esq. of a son and beir. 
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‘Margie. ]—The'Rev.R, Bateman, Rector of 
Silton, to Frances Catherine, eldest daughter 
of the jlate B. Mitford, Esq.—At Shaftesbury, 
R.S ory, Esq. to Caroline Elizabeth, daughter 
of E, Kingsford, Esq. of Littlebourne, 


DURHAM. 

The new rail-road coach between 
Stockton and Darlington, carried lately 
on one day 158 passengers, who were 
drawn by two horses. A new coach 
has recently been launched by the 
saine proprietor, which, being of inferior 
accommodation, charges Is. 6d. for the 
inside fare, 

Bratus.|—At Crook Hale, the lady of T, 
George, Esq. of a daughter. 

Diep. J—At Houghton le Spring, Mr.Fletcher, 
agel lil. lis grandfather died at the age of 
120.; his sister attained the age of 102, and his 
uncle reached his 106th year; he could read 
the smallest print, without glasses, till the day 
of his death—At Bishop Middleham, the 
youngest daughter of the late MajorG, the 
Hon. Mark Napier. 

ESSEX. 

Some interesting remains of antiquity 
have been dug up near Wivenhoe 
Park, cousisting of several earthen 
jars aud a Roman lamp, in complete 
preservation. 

Marriep.]—C. F. Chaconer, Esq. ot 
Marianne, third daughter of the Rev. A. 
Richardson, D. D. Vicar of Great Dunmow. 

neg Ping Romford, Mary, wife of W, 
Sterry, Esq. aged 55—Aged 83, W. H. Mickel- 
field, K-q, of West Tilbury—At Bagshot, aged 
83, the Ree. T. Pettnigal, Rector of East Hamp- 
stead, Berks—Agel 81, J. O. Parker, Esq. of 
Springfieli—S, N. Owen, Esq. of Woodhouse, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A professional geutleman of Glouces- 
ter, has tried an experiment on his 
trees, which will render them com- 
pletely impervious to frost, viz.: pre- 
viously to their budding out, let the 
wood be well washed with linseed-oil. 

Birtu:.J—At North Cerney House, the lady 
of W. Croome, Esq. of a daug!iter—The lady 
of the Rev. C. Neville, of a son 

MaArrairp.|—The Rev. G, Sherer, of Marsh- 
field, to Mary Ann, fourth daughter of the late 
J. A. Wali ngor, Esq. of Hare Hall, Essex— 
J.J. Horlock, Esq. of the Rocks,to Miss Boode, 
only daughter of A.C. Boode; and, at the same 
time, W. Horlock, Esq. of Box, to Mary Anne, 
daughter of the late Capt. Maxwell—At Cam, 
the Rev. W. Fryer, to Anne Augusta, eldest 
daughter of G, Harris, Esq. 

Dinv.jJ—At Dyrham, Sarah Georgiana, 
second daughter of the Rey. J. Dods, late Vicar 
of Alinondsbury 


HAMPSHIRE, 

Birtus.J]—At Winchester, the lady of the 
Rey. G. Prettyman, of a daughter—At Ports- 
mouth, the lady of Capt. J. Jones, R.N. ofa 
son—At Catherington House, the lady of F, 
Morgan, Esq. of a son 

Mareien.|]—F. Lauga, Esq. to Harriet Ann, 
daughter of the late T. Pottinger, Esq. of 
Brockenhurst Lodge, Lymington—The Rev. F. 
C. Blackstone, Rector of Wortiog, and Vicar 
of Hecktield, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
€. Ranken, Esq.—H. Rutt, Esq. to Mary Ann, 
eldest daughter of the late J. G. Levitt, Esq. of 
Lymington—At_ Southampton, Rear Admiral 


A. P. Hollis, to Harriet Louisa, daughter of J. 
Crabb, Esq. 

Diep. }—At Ramsey, Mrs. Moon, relict of the 
Rev Peter Moon, Prebendary of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, aged 95—At Southampton, the wife of the 
Rev. T. Layton, R. N.—At Winehester, the 
Rev. 'T. White, Pastor of the Catholic congre- 
gation in that ci'y. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

April 19, Anniversary Meeting of the 
Hereford Church Missionary Society. 

Birnta.}—The lady of J. Phillips, Esq. of a 
89n. 

Marriep.J—The Rev. E,N. Dean, M. A. 
to Emma, daughter of W. Thomas, Esq. 

Direp.J]—At Lower Moor, Anne, wile of the 
Rev. F. Coke, Prebendary of Hereford—At 
Rotherwas, aged 68, C. S. Bodenham, Keq.— 
Aged 21, Catherine, lady of J. Love, Esq.— 
Aged 87, Hannah, relict of T. Church, Esq. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Birtus.J—At the Parsonage, Little Berk- 
hampstead, the lady of the Rev J. Oliver, of a 
still-born daughter—At the Rectory, Walkern, 
the lady of the Rev. J. C. Wright, of a son— 
At Bresley, the lady of Lieut. Col, Sir Charles 
Darne, of a daughter. 

Dikp.J—At Harpenden, J. E. Boys, Esq.— 
At Hoddesdon, the Rey. T. B. Say, Rector of 
Amme}l, and of Rainham, Essex, 

KENT. 

A very large and massive Salver, of 
exquisite workman-hip, with an appro- 
priate inscription, has been presented 
by the Mayor and a deputation of the 
Inhabitants of Rochester, to the Rev. 
J. Griffiths, D.D. 

Bietus.]—At Shooter's Hill, the lady of Sir 
T. W. Blometield, Bart. of a daughter—At 
Sittingbourne, the lady of Colonel de Lancy 
Barclay, C. B. of a daughter—At Deane Park, 
tle lady of the Rev. M. Oxenden, of a son—At 
Chariton, the lady of J. W. Smith, Esq. Royal 
Artillery, of a son 

Marniep.]— At Greenwich, Capt. R. M. 
Clarke, to Elizabeth Jane, only daughter of H. 
Webb, Esq. of Blackheath. 

Dinp.J—At Plaistow, aged 96, Mrs. Alice 
Wyatt—At Ramsgate, Lieutenant Reay—T. 
Wyborne, Esq. aged 71—Charles, eldest son of 
C Sedwick, Esq. of Lenham—At Canterbury, 
Lieut. Col. James, R. N.—Ag'd 69, the Rey. 
J. Lough, Vicar of Sittingbourne, 

LANCASHIRE, 

April 18, symptoms of a serious dis- 
turbance among the weavers of Black- 
burn. After the Riot Act had been 
read, and a detachment of the Ist Dra- 
goons had been called out, the as- 
sembled multitudes began to disperse. 

Diep. }—At Manchester, Mrs, Sarah Richard- 
son, aged 101— At Whitworth, aged 59, J 
Taylor, Esq.—At Poultor,aged 25, H. Wilson, 
Esq.—At Liverpool, E. Airey, Exq. He was 
commander of the detachment who performed 
the funeral obsequies of Sir J. Moore, at Corun- 
na,—At Walton Hale, aged 80, A. Simpson, 
Esq. a well known sportsman—John, only son 
of J. Hargreaves, Esq. of Ormond House. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

B:atn.}—At Melton Mowbray,the Hon. Mrs, 
Davidson, of a daughter—At Belgrave, the lady 
of the Rev. R. Stephens, of a daughter—At 
the Rectory, Aylestone, the lady of the Rev. @, 
Beresford, of a son 

Dixep.}—At St. Margaret’s, J. Nedham, Esq. 

—At Bushby, G. Bromley, Esq. 
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LINCOLNSITURE, 

A ewe, belonging to Mr. Chetile, of 
Bingham, lately brought forth a second 
lamb, at a period of three weeks from 
the time she yeaned the first, 

Biratus.'—At St-oxton Hall, the laty of the 
Rev. G. E. Welby. Eso. of a daug!ier—aAt 
Barton, the lady of J.Pre-ton, Esq. ot a son snd 
heir. 

Marerier.jJ—Sir M.Cholmeley, Bart. M.P. 
of Fasten Hall, to Catherine, teurth daughter 
of Be Wag, Esy. of Denhem Park, tucks—C. 
Graham, Esq. of Barker thil,to Mrs. Peuwick, 
of Cleethorpes. 

Diev.’—Aged 70, T. Smith, Esq —At Part- 
ney, Mrs. Burr, aged 10'—At Kirkby Lay- 
thorpe, Mrs. Gunnis, Aged lo7—At Cawkewe:l 
House, aged 25, Isabella, lady of J. Trolove, 
Esce.—/t Lineoln, Jesse, relict of RK. Lauric, 
Esy.—At Auburne, W. Lambe, Esq. 

NORFOLK. 

Six ewes, of the Lincoln breed, the 
property of Mr. E. Butterick, of Wig- 
genhall, have this season yeened nine- 
teen lambs, all at the present time in 
healthy and thriving condition, 

Brarn.J—The lady of E. HW. Alderson, Erq. 
of a danghter. 

Maner:o.J—At Norwich, J. Perse, jun. Fea. 
to kmma,ycurgest daughter ot Jo Gurney, Ese, 
of Lakenham Grove—The Rev. H. L. Adams, 
of Burntiam Market, to Mary Catherine, eldest 
daughter of W. Plumbride, Fsc.-—-K. Harvey, 
Esq, of Thorpe Lodge, near Nerwich, to Eliza 
Beecroft, e'dest daug}ter of Sir KE. K. Lacen. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

March 10, a hive of bees were 
swarmed at Harpole, by Mr. H. Covy. 

Birasis.]—At Harleston Park, the lady of H. 
Packe, Esq. of a son—The lay of the Rey. J. 
Ford, of a daughter. 

Divo. At Netherton Hall, Sir J. W. 
Prideaux, Bart.—At Staventon, W. Williams, 
Esy. aged 69. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Manarep.J—At Norton, the tT. & 
Browne, of Minnirgton, to Barbara, eldest 
danghter of the late Rev. C, Preston, Rector of 
Bulmer. 

Disp.J—At Neweastle, Jane, lady of W. 
Chapman, Fs:,of Earsdon—At Alnwick, Mary 
lady of Dr. Ternbull, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Birtus.J—At Bleasby Hall, t'e lady of R. 
K. Kelham, keq. of a danghter—At Hockerton 
Rectory, the lady of the Rev. H. Good, of a 
cauchter. 

Marrien.]—S. 
Lee, of Newten. 

Dixp.J—At Nottingham, aged 45, the Rev. 
J.H. Maddock, A.M.—At Pleasley, Mr. Fran- 
cis Naylor, miller, aged 65; he weighed 25 
stone, and rear y 60 tect of boarding were re- 
quired for his cofin—At Averham Hall, Anne, 
wife of the Rey. R. Chaplin, rector of Kel- 
ham. 


’ ° 
vey. 


Huthwaite, Esq. to Miss 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Biates.J—The lady of T. R. Davis, Esq. 
of Lewknor, of a daughter. 

Marriep,J—C, Peers, Esq. of Chislehemp- 
tom Lodge, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. R Louth. 

Diep.J]—At Somerton, Sarah Baker, widow, 
aged 106. She officiated for many years as 
parish clerk of Somerton, and when 99, reape:l 
in the field for a wh: le day—Aged 24, at Wod- 
ham College, A Barber, Esq. M.A. who, in 
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1822, gained the Newdigate prize for Pal- 
myra, 
SHROPSHIRE. 

A large brown eagle has been caught 
at Lapley Heath, by a labourer. The 
bird, which had been attracted to a 
garden by some cfial, was secured by 
means ofa rat-trap. The wings, when 
expanded, measured, from tip to tip, 
eight feet, 

Birrn. At Halston, the lady of T. Mytton, 
Esa. of a son, 

Marrien.|—G. M. Benson, Esq. of Lut- 
wyche Tlall, to Miss Browne, of Malvern. 

Diep.J—At Allscot J. Browns, Esq— 
Henry, the infant son of Sir KB. Smythe, Bart. 
of Acton Burneli—At Brace Mecle, R. Hale, 
Esq. eged 27—At Woodgate, Aun, relict of T. 
Wingtield, Esq. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A sea-bathing Infirmary is about to 
be established, under the auspices of 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, on the 
coast of Uphill, or Weston-super- Mara, 
to relieve diseased objects of charity. 

Birtn.!—At Bah, the lady of W. P. Brig- 
steck, Esq. of a danghter. 

Maruiep. }—At Bath, the Rev. PD. Rees, to 
Christian St. Barbe, only daughter of J. Ran- 
dolph, Esq. 

DiepJ—At Croweombe, oged 86, Mrs, Ont- 
Way. sister of the late Bishop of Bath and 
Walls—At Bath, aged $2, Mra, Elizabeth Rich 
—At Bath, the Riv. R. Frankland, Canon Re- 
sidentiary ot Wells, agei 64—At Bath, aged 
Zi, the veneratle Charles Sandiford, A.M. 
Archdeacon of Wells, and Viear of Awre and 
Tirley, Glene.—At Chargot Lodge, Harriet, 
lady of J. H. Lethbridge, Esq. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Bietns.J—At Betley Court, the laty of PE. 
Twemlow, E-q. of a son—At Ham Hall, the 
lady of J. W. Russell, E-q. M.P. of a son, 

MARRIED. J—At  Burtor-upon-Trent, — the 
Rev. C.J. F. Clinton, to Caroline, youngest 
deughter of the late J, Clay, Esq. of Burton 
—At Enrton-upon-Trent, J. Tarratt, Esq. of 
New Bridge, to Harriet, fourth daughter of 
the ‘ate W. Worthington, Esq—At Tixal, Capt. 
Chichester, to Miss Constable, eldest daughter 
of the late Sir T. Constable, Part. 

SUFFCLK, 

The Poor Rates in this County, for 
the last ten years, have excceded the 
previous ten years fire hundred per 
cent.; and the County Rates for the 
same period, have increased upwards of 
e‘ght hundred per cent. 

Riatu.J—At Bildestone, the? lady of J. Par- 
ker, Esq. of a caughter. 

Mararep.J—R. G. Cartwrizht, 
Ixworth Abbey, to Frances 
danghter of B. Cobb, Esc. ef Lydd, Kent— 
The Rev. J. 'T. Bennett, to Henrietta Eliza, 
danghter of the late J. Jackson, Ksq. 

Diep.}—E., Gwilt, Esq. of Icklingham, aged 
738—At his seat, Binacre Hall, aged 81, Sir ‘?’. 
Gooch, Bart.—Aged 79, Mr. 8. Bird, of Ston- 
ham. 


Esq. of 
Vilicia, eldest 


SURREY. 

April 3, a man named Brown, a mil- 
ler, near Croydon, carried, for a con- 
siderable wager, three sacks of flour, 
20 yards. 
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Marrikp.|—At Farnham, T. Pearse, Esq. 
tothe Hon. Caroline Ken, ellest daughter of 
the late Lord Charles Beauchamp Ken, and 
niece of the late Marquis of Lothian—At 
Richmond, the Earl of Clare, to the Hon. 
Klizabeth Julia Georgiana Burrell, only 
daughter of the late Lord Gwydyr. 

Direp.]—Mary, eldest daughter of W. Tur- 
ton, Esq. of hast Sheen—Aged 53, Aun, wife 
of the Rey. R. Chaplin, and danghter of the 
late Sir R. Sutton, Bart. of Norwood Park— 
At Tillingbourn, Colonel Delancy Barelay, 
C.B. and Aide-de-camp to his Majesty. 


SUSSEX. 

In an old country bouse near Lewes 
Castle, a robin has built its nest in the 
precincts of a lanthora, standing ou the 
mantle-piece, and now sits undisturbed 
on her eggs. 

Biatu.|—At Brightou, the lady of Lieut... 
Col. Sir ‘Pf. HH. Ployd. Bart. of a son—At Ring- 
mer, the lady of Major Cator, K.N. of a 
daughter—At Chichester, the lady of the Hon, 
an! Rev. E. J. Turnonr, of a son and heir 

Marriep.}—At Sutton, G. Haldane, Esq. 
to Anne, youngest daughter of the Rev. R, 
Smith. : 

Disep.J—At Brighton, aced 78, T. Lermitte 
Esq.—At Trotton, S.. Twrford, Esq.—At 
Brighton, J. C. Parker, Esq.—At Hodshrove, 
J. Smith, labourer. He had seratched a pimple 
from his nose, which circumstance deprived 
him of siglit, and he shortly aiterwards ex- 
pired. 

' WARWICKSHIRE« 

Birtas.J—At Stee\ton Rectory, the lady 
of the Rev, 8. W. Perkins,of a son—At Spring 
Hill, the lady of J. Hl. Galton, Esq. of a son— 
The lady of R. Adderley, Esq. of a son and 
heir. 

M ARRISD, }—Capt, F. Grove, to Frances 
Selina, eldest daughter of F. Gregory, Esy. of 
Stivichall. 

Diev.|—At Elmdon House, aged 82, the 
relict of J. Spooner, Esq. and eldest daughter 
of the late Sir H, Gough, Bart.—Awed 10], at 
Moor Green, Mr. J. Bonme—At Hans Hall, 
aged 83, C. B. Adderley, Esq. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The gold and silver coins deposited 
a short time since beneath the founda- 
tion <'one of Ombersley Newchurch, 
have veen stolen. 

Birtu.|—At Pershore, the lady of the Rev, 
J. W. Hatherell, 68.A. of a daugiiter. 

Maraisep. }—At Woodhouse, the Rev. H. J. 
Hastings, M.A. to Elizabeth, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late J. Whitacre, Esq. 

Diep. J—At Worcester, the Rev. J. Owen— 
At Lark Hill, near Worcester aged 45, J. H. 
Martin, Esq.—Aged 73, Mary, relict of Alder- 
man Nash, _ 

WILTSHIRE. 

The sexton of St. Edmond’s, Salis- 
bury, whilst digging a grave, came in 
contact with a skull about feet from 
the surface, from the cavity of which, a 
mouse sprung out, followed by a litter 
of three. They all died shortly after- 
wards, 

Birtus.J—The lady of Sir E. Poore, Bart, 
of Rushall House, of a son and heir—At East 
Acton, the lady of T. Davis, Esq. of a son and 
heir. 

Dien.J—Aged 46, the Rev. — M’Farlane, of 
Trowbridge—Jane, wite of the Rev. F. Se- 


verne, reetor of Abberley—At Trowbridge, the 
Rev. J. Stevenson, aged 70, 
YORKSHIRE, 

Such is the velocity with which the 
Union aud the Kockingham, Leeds 
coaches travel, that they occasionally 
reach Pontefract (15 miles from Leeds) 
in one hour; and periorm the journey 
from the latter place to Stamford (110 
miles) in 7 hours and 52 minutes, 

Bintus.j—At Woodlands, the lady of Capt. 
Elinsal, of a daughter—At Tolesby Hall, the 
lady ot C. H. Rowe, Esq. of a son and heir. 

Maraien.J—At Leels, BE. J. Seale, Esq. to 
Sarah, youngest daughter of the late J. G, 
Clayton, Esq, of New Laiths—At Ripon, Capt. 
Harrison, to Charlotte, youngest daughter of 
the late W. Bury, Esy. 

Dino.J—The Rev. W. Haines, of West Tane 
field—At Leeds, Mr. Taylor, the eminent 
arehitee!—At Leeds, Mr. Faulkner, preprietor 
of the York ®heatre—At Bossal, R, Belt, Eso. 
—At Whitby, the Rev. T. Porter, Vicar of 
Lyth. 

WALES. 

The Menai Suspeusion-bridge is re- 
ported to be so much agitated by 
storms, as to render the passage over 
it barely practicable, and some con. 
sid rable alterations must be made be- 
fore it can be considered even safe at 
all times. The great defect appears 
to be the comparative lightness of the 
p.atforms, and its large unbroken sur- 
face. 

Bierns.J|—At Plas Heaton, Denbighshire, 
the Hon. Mes. Heaton, of adaughter—At Swan- 
sea, the lady of W. Du EFuisson, E-q. of a 
daughter—At Anglesea, the lady of G, Ro- 
berts, Esq. of a daughter—At Carmarthen, 
the lady of G. Thomas, Esq. of a daughter. 

Manniep.j—At Lianidan, Arglesea, Vis- 
count Kirkwall, to Charlotte Isabelia Irby, 
second daughter of Lord Boston—At Lianfyl- 
lin, BE. Owen, Esq. to Ann, daughter of J. 
Owen, Esq. of Flyanon—At St. David's, aged 


80, P. Nichols, eq. to Amy, daughter of W. 
Nash, Evy. 


Diep. J—Margaret, eldest daughter of the 
late J. Kn ght, Esq. of Lianb'ethian, Glamor- 
ganshire—Aged 65, J, Bowen, Esq. of Mon. 
mouth— Vt Reath Conrt, aged 23, Jane. dauch 
ter of R. Dawson, Keqg.—At Carmarthen, Har. 
riet, lacy of J. Wilbums, Esq.—At Swa sea, 
the Rev. R. Liewe lyva, M.A. aged 75—At 
Duffryu, the Rev. 1. Watkins, aged 32. 

SCOTLAND. 

The sailors belonging to Dundee, of 
the London trade, lately siruck again 
for an advance of wages. The crews 
of the O.ive and Lord Kinnaird de- 
serted them, and thus prevented these 
vessels from proceeding on their voy- 
ages. Other men were obtained from 
Perth, and Arbroath.—March ¢1, an 
explosion took place in one of the pits 
of the Ayr Colliery, by which three men 
were killed, and several severely in- 
jured,—The Edinburgh Anti-slavery 
petition lately presented to Parliament 
was signed by 17,000 persons, and the 
Glasgow petition by 48,900, 
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550 BANKRUPTS. 


Birtas.j—At Edinburgh, the lady of Capt. 
J. H. Tait, R.N. of a daughter—At Rosefield 
Cottage, the lady of Major Stephenson, of a 
son—in Charlotte Square, the Hon. Lady Fer- 
guson, of a soun—In Charlotte Square, the lady 
of Sir J. Gordon, Bart. of a son—At Netherton 
House, the Countess of Stirling of a son. 

Maaaixp.jJ—At Blair Vadock, Dambarton- 
shire, W. Tritton, Esq. to Jane Denniston, 
second daughter of Mr. and Lady Janet 
Buchanan—Sir W. F. Eliott, of Stobbs and 
Wells, Roxburghshire, Bart. to Miss Boswell, 
eldest daughter of the late Sir A. Boswell, of 
Ayrshire, Bart.—J. Murray. Esq. to Anne, 
daughter of the late Major A. Macgregor. 

Dixp.j—At Monkwocd Mill, rs. Marion 
Curry,aged 100. She had 5 children, 40 grand- 
children, and 174 ygreat-grand-children—At 
Aberdeen, G. Kerr, Esq.—Anne, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. — Milne, of Rynie, 
Aberdenhshire — At Brora, Mr. Urquhart, 
aged 111—At Newtondon, near Kelso, Sir 
Alexander Don, Bart. 


IRELAND. 

The expense of the re-coinage of the 
copper coiv of Ireland is estimated at 
61,2501. It is calculated that there are 
750 tons in circulation, and in the Bank 
of Ireland.—aA tread-mill has just been 


landed at Limerick for the accommoda- 
tion of the prisoners at Ennis Gaol.— 
April 10, the Pilot boat, No. 8, with 
twelve men in her, upset in a heavy 
sea, and six of the pilots were drowned, 


Birtns.J—At Beechmount, the lady of E. 
Lloyd, Esq. of a son and heir—At Sivur Ville, 
the lady of P. Smithwick, jun. Esq. of a daugh- 
ter—At Madlow, the lady of Major Russell, of 
a daughter. 

Maraiep.}—At Dublin, Captain Reynolds, 
to Elizabeth Jane, daughter of the late G. 
Tredennick, Esq.—At Dublin, J. H. Feather- 
ston, Esq. to the Hon -Susan Maria, daughter, 
of the late Lord Massy—At Limerick, the 
Rev. Dr. Willis, to Frances, third daughter 
of R. Grattan, of Drummin, Esq.—At Tramore, 
R. B. H. Lowe, Esq. to Rosetta Frances, 
daughter of the late Major Gen, Sir E. 
Butler. 

Dikp.}—Miss Selena Warburton, daughter 
of the Lord Bishop of Cloyne—At Dublin 
Lieut.-Col. G. O. Bingham—At Maghera, 
Mrs. Jane Mulholland, aged 122—At Castlebar, 
W. J. Faughney, aged 125—At Tyrone, Chris- 
topher St. George, Esq.—At- Castlecor, aged 
66, E. D. Freeman, Esq.— At Killarney, the 
— H. B,. Hyde—At Tyrone, C, St George, 

sq. 





BANKRUPTS, 
FROM MARCH 25 TO APRIL 22. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Bond, S. and Hornbuckle, R. Beaumont-street, 
St. Marylebone, wine-merchants 

Cox, W. and T. Whitecross-strect, paper- 
stainers 

Howes, G. H, City-road, linen-draper 

Martin, T. Liverpool, merchant 

Pratt, J. R and Ravenscroft, W. R. New 
London-street, corn-factors 

Walker, S. Ashton-under Lyne, Lancashire, 
grocer 


BANKRUPTS. 


Abbott, R. S. J. Skinner-street, shoemaker 

Andrews, R. Kingsbury-green, Middlesex, vic- 
tualler 

Ansley, J. Little Distaff-lane, merchant 

Archer, W. Hertford, oilman 

Aston, W. Toll-end, Staffordshire, ironmaster 

Bache, C. West Bromwich, dealer 

Backler, H. Walworth, and Blyth, T. W. 
Cromer-street, builders 

Barns, J. R. Bristol, wheelwright 

Barret, W. L. Shepherd’s-bush, Middlesex, 
house-painter 

Barter, J. and H. Poole, timber-merchants 

Bath, J. Cheltenham, silversmith 

Bayley, W. Macclesfield, silk-throwster 

Beil, S. and Davis, W. Sambrook-court, Ba- 
ainghall-street, factors 

Bell, W. Fenchurch-street, merchant 

Belson, C. and Krown, J. High Wycombe, 
drapers > 

Black, J. Sligo, merchant 

Blanshard, G. Manchester, corn factor 

Bloor, J. Wheelock, Cheshire, silk-throwster 

Booth, J. Manchester, dealer 

Bowker, T. Warrington, timber-merchant 

Bowley, J. Brydges-street, auctioneer 

Boys, R Ludgate-hill, bookseller 

Boyson, A. Three Kings’-court, Lombard- 
street, comuinission agent 


Bradbury, J. L. Manchester, calico-printer 

Brawley, T. Bristol, baker 

Bremner, J., Yates, W., and Smith, A., Man- 
chester, merchants 

Briggs, T. and A. Radford, Nottinghamshire, 
lace-manufacturers 

Brown, J. Liverpool, merchant 

Browne, H. H. Winchester-house, Old Broad- 
street, wine-merchant 

Browne, O. E. Nailsworth, Gloucester, cloth- 
manufacturer 

Buckley, B., R., and J., Manchester, cotton- 
spinners 

Burdwood, J. and Coltman, W. H. Devonport, 
linen-drapers 

Burton, J. and M. Charlesworth, Derby, cot- 
ton-spinners 

Burwash, T. Bishopsgate-street, pawnbroker 

Caffall, T. Rickmansworth, mealman 

Cale, J. Ledbury, Hereford, butcher 

Cale, G. J. Bognor, Sussex, banker 

Camp, G. Watling-street, warehouseman 

Carr, R. Preston, corn-dealer 

Carrington, J. Ludgate-street, linen-draper 

Carroll, O. Bristol, provision-agent 

Caslon, W. Rugeley, Staffordshire, chemical 
manufacturer 

Chapman, U. G, Torquay, Devonshire, linen- 
draper 

Clarke, W. Y. Claines, Worcester, glove-manu- 
facturer 

Cleverley, C. and Hutcheson, J. Chiswell-street, 
linen-drapers 

Close, J. sen. and T., and Reinhold, S. Man- 
chester, merchants 

Coleman, T. Yarpole, banker 

Coleman, T., J. B., and Morris, T. Leominster, 
bankers 

Coleman, T. and Willings, E. Ludlow, bankers 

Colledge, T. Killesby, cattle-dealer 

Congreve, H. and Hill, R. jun. Wood-street, 
silk and ribbon-manufacturers 

Cooke, C. jun. Wotten-under-Edge, victualler 
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Cooke. W. Huddersfield, merchant 

Corrie, W. Liven pool, broker 

Cox, E. T. Downes, H. J. and Thorp, B. King- 
ston-upon-Hull, merehants 

Cruikshank, J. Fleet-street, commission agent 

Cullimore, R. Tower Koyal, dealer 

Curtis, J. Birmingham, chandler 

Curtis, J. Hounslow, dealer 

Curwen, J. Great Eastcheap, tea-broker 

Dale, J. and Walton, R. Newcastle, ship- 
brokers 

Dalrymple, ©. Old Broad-street, merchant 

Darby, T. and J. Birmingham, drysalters 

Davis, M. Lombard-street, merchant 

D’Einden, H. Park-lane, Islington, dealer 

Desanges, C. S. New-road, general dealer 

Drew, T. Exeter, linen-draper 

Easterby, J. Fenchureh-street, merchant 

Edmondson, J. Keighley, worsted-manufacturer 

Edwards, J. Brighton, boot and shoe-maker 

Ellis, T. and J, Blackman-street, Southwark, 
harness-imakers 

Escolt, J. M. Liverpool, merchant 

Evans, S. Redford mill, Gloucester, clothier 

Ewbank, J. Loughborough, linen-draper 

Farmer, J. Brampton Bryan, Herefordshire, 
cattle-dealer 

Farror, J. Birmingham, wine-merchant 

Flexney, W. B. Bedford-row, money-scrivener 

Foster, 'T. Maidenhead, draper 

Francis, A. High Holborn, linen-draper 

French, R, Cromer-street, baker 

Fryar, H. Sunderland, Durham, coal-fitter 

Gelson, T. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, victualler 

Goodeve, J. sen. Devonport, grocer 

Goodwin, J. Bristol, coal-merchant 

Graham, W. Throgmorton-street, upholsterer 

Greenup, W. sen. Eccleston, Lancaster, coal- 
proprietor 

Gresham, G. Kingston-upon-Hull, cloth-mer- 
chant 

Hankinson, C. Hale, tanner 

Harner, H. Liverpool, wine-merchant 

Harper, T. and E. Ystradgunlais, Brecon, 
dealer 

Harries, J. Narberth, Pembrokeshire, draper 

Haskins, S. Bristol, grocer 

Haworth, J. Manchester, glue-manufacturer 

Henderson, W. Blackfriarseroad, oilman 

Hendriks, H. Throgmorton-street, merchant 

Henry, A. Minories, merchant 

Hewson, J. and Stuart, J. Manchester, silk- 
manufacturers 

Hicksou, C. Addle-street, woollen-draper 

Holl, T. Manchester, grocer 

Holyer, W. G. Woodchurch, butcher 

Horder, T, W. New Bridge-street, lace-mer- 
chant 

Horrocks, W. Liverpool, corn-factor 

Hunt, J. Oxford, chemist 

Hutchins, N. B. St. James’s-street, china and 
glass-warehouseman 

Ingham, J. Bradford, York, linen-draper 

Jackson, J. Derby, lace-manufacturer 

Jackson, W. Deighton, Yorkshire, victualler 

Jackson, T. and Shaw, R. King’s Lynn, corn- 
merchants 

Jenkins, T. Castle-street, Finsbury, timber- 
merchant 

Johnson, S. Watling-street, painter and glazier 

Jones, W. New Bond-street, linen-draper 

Kemp, C. Stoke Newington, builder 

Kent, J. K. Stepney, surveyor 

Kinnear, J. City, merchant 

King, C. Lewisham, miller 

King, W. and E. Lower Thames-street, cheese- 
monger 

Lankester, R. Cheapside, warehouseman 

Leeming, R. and Tatlock, T. Great Winches- 
ter-street, silk-throwsters 

Lees, G. Hebden-bridge, York, cotton-manu- 
facturer 


Leigh. J. Pinner’s-hall-court, merchant ' 

Lewis, W. Finch-lane, Cornhill, printer 

Little, J. Trowbridge, Wilts, linen-draper 

M‘Beath, A. Ryder’s-court, jeweller 

Macdonall, J. Regent-street, shoemaker 

Macfarlan, J. George-street, Hanover-square, 
dress-maker 

Mann, J. Overbury, silk-throwster 

Manton, J. Hanover-square, gun-maker 

Marillier, F. J. jun., Broad-street, merchant 

Marshall, J. Brighton, builder 

Maskall, R.S. Basinghall-street, builder 

Marsden, W. Manchester, machine-maker 

Mearman, J. B. Newport, Isle of Wight 

Miller, J. Liverpool), cotton-agent 

Miller, T. Liverpool, bacon and ham-curer 

Mills, G, A, Everett-sti eet, grocer 

Mills, T. and C. Spencer--treet, carpenters 

Minett, W. London-road, brewer 

Moody, J. Trowbridge, farmer 

Morgan, J. Norwich, linen-draper 

Morice, R. Great Trinity-lane, baker 

Mowatt, T. Thornbury, Gloucestershire, grocer 

Murphy, P. Liverpool-street, provision-mer- 
chant 

Nanfan, J. Bedwardine, Worcester, maltster 

Neal, T. sen., and T. jun., and E,, Basing- 
hall-street, clothefactors 

Nestrip, T. Cateaton-street, woollen ware- 
housemen 

Nelson, W. Manchester, timber-merchant 

Owen, R. Warrington, Lancashire, corn-factor 

Page, J. Chatham, grocer 

Pearse, W. H. Basinghall-street, cloth-factor 

Pearson, W., W. H., and J, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, iron-plate-workers 

Penswick, R. Ashton, and Bone, W. Winstan- 
ley, cotton manufacturers 

Periera, R. Hatton-wall, cabinet-maker 

Phillips, G. Portsmouth, merchant 

Pike, J. and T.,°and Honvile, W. Lombard-st, 
and Watford, Herts, bankers 

Pettis, F. Newport, Isle of Wight, auctioneer 

Prat, J. R. Wellelose-square, miller 

Radcliffe, W. J. and S. Stockport, cotton-ma- 
nufacturers 

Ratcliffe, S. Mellor, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner 

Rigby, J. Charing-cross, clock and watch 
maker 

Roach, J. Fordingbridge, Southampton, linen- 
draper 

Robinson, P. Littledean, maitster 

Rogers, H. West Smithfield, twine-manufac- 
turer 

Roy, F. Von, Kingston upon-Hull, merchant 

Samuda, B. Love-lane, Stockwell, coal-mer- 
chaut 

Sanderson, J. and Walker, J. Lancaster, 
brokers 

Santer, J. Benenden, miller 

Schotield, J. Barnsley, Yorkshire, linen cloth. 
manufacturer 

Schwiezer, G, E. F. and Buchanan, J. Modt- 
ford-court, Fenchureb-street, merchants 

Scowcroft, W. Haverfordwest, shop-keeper 

Shaw, S. sen. Manchester, merchant 

Shaw, 8S. jun., and Bateman, T. Manchester, 
dealers 

Shotter, J. 8. Shoreditch, cheesemonger 

Silvery, R. and Sanderson, G, Norwich, bom- 
bazeen manufacturers 

Smith, R. Bristol, tallow-broker 

Smith, R. Eashing, paper-maker 

Smith, T. Kingsley, and Locker, J. Stoke- 
upon-Trent, bankers 

Spinks, T. Merton, builder 

Stafford, J. Bingham, dealer 

Starling, S. Poole, hatter 

Stein, R. and Sim, A. H. Tower-hill, brewers 

Stephens, A. G. Waterside, baker 

Stock, J. Bristol, coal-merchant 

Stockham, W. Bristol, baker 
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Stoddard, RE R. and Nash, H. Broadway, 
Westminster, ironmongers 

Stonard, J. Milbrook, florist 

Tavlor, C. Fleet-street, bookseller 

Taylor, J. Nottingham, boot and shoe-maker 

Taylor, J. N. Cateaton street, dealer 

Taylor, 7. Glossop, vietualler 

Terry, W. Brighton, builder 

Treble, J. Pembroke, wine-merehant 

Triquet, E. G. Birchin-lane, printer 

Trollop, H. Whitechapel, sugar-retiners 

Tront, T. Kingsland-road, Roman cement ma- 
nufacturer 

Turner, M. J. Clonmell, merchant 

Tyas, J. Huddersfield, grocer 

Underdown, J. Ramegate blacksmith 

Wadsworth, J. Macclesfield, silk-throwster 

Walker, B. York, earthenware-manufacturer 

Walker, J. Canteen, Hounslow-barracks, 
dealer 

Wallington, J. New-road, St. Pancras, dealer 

Walters, J. Lyonshall, Hereford, driver 

Watts, W. Wood-street, warehonuseman 

Waugh, T. C. Turnwheel-lare, merchant 

Webb, J. and Beckingsaie, E. Copthall-build- 
ings, merchants 

Webster, G. Liverpool, merchant 

Westbrook, J. Frome-Selwood, Somerset, sack- 
manufacturer 

Weston, R. Ask-street, Hoxton, warehouse- 
man 

Wetherell, J. Litchfield-street, Westminster 

Wheatley, J. Bliston, dealer 

White, E. Birmingham, grocer 

Whitehead, J. Denshaw, woollen-manufac- 
turer 

Whitworth, F. M. Derby, milliner 

Wilks, J. and J. jun. Halifax, flax-spinners 

Williams, T. W. Northwich, Cheshire, banker 

Williams, W. H. Bernard-street, Russell-sq. 
coal-merehant 

Willis, R. Kidderminster, Worcestershire, 
grocer 

Wilson, J. Thorney-street, Bloomsbury, coach- 
manufacturer 

Wilson, J, Ashton-under-Lyne, cotton-spinner 

Winser, E. Tenberden, Kent, grocer 

Wood, J. Nelson-square, jeweller 





DIVIDENDS, 


Wood, T. Horneastle, Lincoinshire, tailor 

Wood, T. George-street, Hanover-squarr, 
cloth-iactor 

Wood, W. Botolph-lane, frnit-broker 

Woodcock, B. Hyde, shopkeeper 

Wood, J. Manchest«r, general dealer 

Woodfall, J. jun, Liverpool, grocer 

Yates, J, City-road. timber-merehant 

Yeoman, J. Holmes-street, Commerc’al-road, 
oilman 

Yewens, W. Sherborne-lane, mine-agent 

Young, J. Newport, Monmouth, merchant 


DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY. 


Aldridge, J. W. Penton-street, apothecary 

Bath, J. Cheltenham, dealer in watches 

Belson, C. High Wycombe, Bucks, draper and 
tailor 

Cleverley, C. and Hutchinson, J. Chiswell-str, 
linen drapers 

D'Emden, H. Park-lane, Islington, dealer 

Dowd, J. Bridge-street, Westminster, coffee- 
house-keeper 

Evans, T. Abergavenny, innkeeper 

Fisher, J. Lianthewy-Skirrid, maltster 

Fowler, W. Lambeth-walk, baker 

Gray, B. Manchester, cotton spinner 

Greeves, J. W. Wisbeach, St. Peter, leather- 
cutter 

Hickson, C, Addle-street, woollen-draper 

Jellyman, 4. and T. Downton, Wilts, paper- 
makers 

Jenkins, J. and Cruattenden, J. W. Wapping, 
lightermeu 

Kelly, P. Poplar, provision-merchant 

Lake, S. Alfred-place, Bedford-square, car- 
penter 

Leeming, R, and Tatlock, T. Great Winches- 
ter-street, silk-brokers 

Merry, R. Charing-cross victualler 

Miller, ‘T. Liverpool, provision-dealer 

Neal, T. sen., and T. jun., and E., Wootton- 
under-edge, clothiers 

Rudd, T. Borough, vietualler 

Summers, S. Princes-street, Cavendish square, 
tailor 

Stephens, A. G. Walworth, baker 

Taylor, C. Camberwell, bookseller 


DIVIDENDS. 


Arrowsmith, 8. Salford, Lan. 
castér, May 3 20 
Bannister, B. Southend, April Cowper, J. 
22 May 13 
Bannister, J. Worcester, April Crauzaz, J. 


28 April 29 


Copp, W. and A. Exeter, April 


Copthall-court, 


Goodwin, W. H. 
May § 

Grant, J. Hatton-garden, April 
M 


Liverpool, 


Sloane-strect, Gunnell’, J. 


Battle-bridge, 
April 29 


Bath, J. Devonport, May 13 

Beart, J. Limehouse, April 18 

Benatter, H. Howford-build- 
ings, April 29 

Berners, W. and Telson, J. 
New Bond-street, May 13 

Bingley, W. and T. Tavistock- 
street, April 29 

Bland, J. and Satterthwaite, 
J. Fen-court, May 6 

Bowdler, W. and Collins, M. 
Old ‘Change, May 9 

Box, T. Buckingham, May 9 

Brown, A. and M. Hull, May 9 

Brown, G. Regent-street, 
May 6 

Buchanan, C. 
April ll 

Butt, W. P. Wimborne Min- 
ster, May 2 

Capon, G. Oxford-street, May 6 

Caton, E. Preston, April 25 

Collens, J. and F, Nicholas- 
lane, April 11 


Woolwich, 


Crickitt.S R. A., and Ruffel, 
S. H. Chelmsford, April 26 
— J. London-street, April 

, 
Dickson, J. 
April 29 
Dixon, G, 
April 15 
Dixon, T. jun. Clithers, Lan- 

eashire, April 21 


Fish-street-hill, 


Chiswell-street, 


Evans, W. P. Carnarvon, 
April 22 
Fairles:, M. Bishopwear- 


reouth, April 24 

Finch, W. Lakenham, Nor- 
wich, May 5 

Fowle, R. Blandford, April 
25 

Garner, W. Margate, April 29 

Gigney, S. Latchingdon, Es- 
sex, May 2 

Godber, G. Red Lion-street, 
April 8 

Goodair, F. Manchester, May 1 


Hamelin, P. Belmont-place, 
Vauxhall’, April 8 

Hampton, T. Manchester, 
April 27 

Hansell, J. Clare-street, May 9 

Hart, G. Deptford, and Pit- 
tock, W. Dartford, April 15 

Hartsinck, J. C., Hutehinson, 
J.,and Playfair, W. Corn- 
hill, April 18 

Harvey, M. B. Witham, and 
Harvey, J. W. Hadleigh- 
ha'l, Essex, April 29 

— W. Highgate, April 
5 


Higginbotham, 

field, May 13 
Higson, J. Frodsham, April 18 
Hobson, 8S. and Marshall, O. 


N. Maccles- 


Minories, May 6 
Horn, J. Liverpoo!, April 18 
Houghton, J. 
April 25 
Hybart, J. Bristol, May T1 


Manchester, 





Inkersole, J. St. Neots, May 2 

Inkersole, W., Rix, F., and 
Gorham, G, J. St. Neots, 
May 3 

Jones, J. and J. Leominster, 
May 6 

Johns, H. I. Devonport, April 
19 


Johnstone, J. Manchester, 
May 1 
Kent, J. Abingdon, Berks, 


May 17 
Kinghain, J. Croydon, May 6 
Kinnear, J. Brighton, April 22 
Knight, J. Halifax, April 29 
Loud, 'T. Dover, April 24 
Maggs, G. Bristol, April 22 
Man, A. Mark-lane, April 22 


Manfield, W. sen. Bristol, 
April 20 

Mark, P. Plymouth-dock, 
May 6 


Maunillin, T. Dudley, Worces- 
ter, April 29 

Mav, J., Wvborn, J., White, 
W., and Mercer, J., Deal, 


April 28 

Miller, R, Paternoster-row, 
May 9 

Mills, J. Old-street road, April 
22 


Mollen, J. C. and Alger, R. 
’Chanze-alley, April 22 

Moore, J. A. City-road, April 
29 

Morley,.D. Cockspur-street, 
April 18 

Orton, 8. Atherstone, War- 
wick, April 20 

Park, J. Tower Royal, April 
29 

Parker, T. jun. Wood-street, 
April 18 

Parker, W. 


Oxford-street, 
May 2 
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Parkin, T. and Scobell, T. 
Broad-street, April 2) 

Philipps, ‘TT.  Marchmont- 
street, May 1 

Prosser, J. 
April 28 

Read, J. and Hellver, J. St. 
Mary-hili, April 29 

Ridley, W. Castle-street, Hol- 
born, April 22 

Robinson, E, Bramley, York- 
shire, May 8 

Robinson, R. 
May 9 

Robson, W. J. Oxford-street, 
April 22 

Rood, J. Portsmouth, April 
29 

Rowbotham, J. Macclestield, 
May 6 

Sa:rer, E. sen. and FE. jun. and 
W. Chadderton, Lancashire, 
April 18 

Sandwell, J. Hoxton, May 20 

Sherwin, J. and Drane, J. 
Gould-square, May 9 

Shuttleworth, J. and Good- 

— J. Austin-friars, May 

Sikes, W. and H. and Wilkin- 
son, T. May 3 

Singer, N. P. Liverpool, April 


9) 


Abergavenny, 


Priday-strect, 


Sisson, J. Lombard-street, 
April 22 

Slee, J. jun. Brighton, April 
oo 

Smith, J. and F. Clement’s- 
lane, Apric 25 

Smith, W. W. Holborn-bill, 
May 9 

Sparkes, J. and Coles, A, Port- 
land-street, Apr l 29 

Squire, M. and Edwards, H. 
Norwich, May l 
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Sykes, T. Bath Easton, So- 
mersetshire, April 22 

Tanner, D. Monmouth, April 
1s 

Tarlton, J. Liverpool, May 4 

Thompson, J. Carlisle, May 10 

Thompson, J. Wolverhamp- 
ton, April 25 

Thomson, L, 
April 19 

Thornthwaite, W. C., Ryland, 
R., and Wills, J., Fleet- 
street, April 18 

Timbrelli, A. Old South Sea 
House, April 18 

Tomlinson,W. Hinckley, April 
27 

Tucker, T. High-street, Bo- 
rough, May 6 

Walker, J. 
April 29 

Warden,J. New Sarum, Wilts, 
April 8 and 15 

Watkins, R, 
April 11 

Watson, E. Liverpool, May 4 

Webster, J. and Simpson, G, 
M. Tower-street, May 9 

Webster, R. and W. Bishop- 
wearmouth, May 12 

Wehnest, H. Leicester-square, 
April 29 

Wharton, R. and H. Little 
Crosby, Lancashire, April 
2s 

White, J. jun. Bishopwear- 
mouth, April 24 

Whittenbury, E. W. Leeds, 
May 3 

Wilkinson, R. and Co. Stock- 
ton, April 20 

Wood, T. Stoke-upon-Trent, 
April 24 

Wright, G. St. Martin’s-lane, 
April 29 


Birmingham, 


Nicholas-lane, 


Mount-streef, 
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Howard, h. p. Lieut. vice M. Stewart, exch. 
rec, diff. April 8; Cor. F. C. Griffiths, Adj. vice 
Collins, resigns Adjcy. only, Feb. 16. 

3d Ditto—Lieut. E. Burnaby, vapt. by puarch. 
vice Abercromby, prom.; Cor. A. Shewell, 
Lient. by purch. vice Burnaby ; J. 7. G. Taub- 
man, Gent, Cor. by purch. vice Shewell, 
April 8. 

4th Ditto—Cor. E. F. Davrell, Lieut. Sby 
purch. vice Booke, prom. March 9 

5th Ditto—Cor. Sir “W. H. St. Lawrence 
Clarke, Bart. Lieut. by purch. vice Kennedy, 
prom. ; T. M. Goodlake, Gent. Cor. by purch, 
vice Clarke, April 8; Vet. Surg J. Constant, 
3d Light Drags. Vet. Surg. vice Ryding, 
supers. March 30. 

6th Ditto—Cor. and Riding Master W. S. 
Phillips to rank as Lieut. Feb. 16, 

7th Ditto—Cor. J. Bolton, Lieut. by purch. 
vice Cockran, prom. April 8; J. Cronyn, Gent. 
Cor. by purch. vice Osborn, prom. March 9. 

Ist Regt. of Drags.—Cor. W. Hibbert, Lieut. 
by purch. vice Eccles, prom.; J. Yates, Gent, 
Cor. by purch, vice Hibbert, prom. April 8. 

34 Light Drags.—Cor. T, Richardsen, Lient. 
by purch. vice Ployer, ret. April 8; W. Scott, 
Gent. Vet. Surg. vice Constant, app. to Sth 
Drag. Gds. March 30, 


4th Ditto—Lieut. G. Parlby, Capt. vice Bur- 
rows, dec, Sept. 30; Cor. A. E. Bromwich, 
Lieut. vice Murrayd, dec.; G,. A, Bromlow, 
Gentleman, Cornet, vice Bromwich, August, 
1825. 

6th Ditto—Capt. H. W. B. Portman, from 
h. p. viee R. Down, exeh. rec diff. April 7; 
Capt. G. N. Ramsey, from h, p. vice S. Black, 
exch. rec. diff. April 8, to be Capts.; Cor. 
Hon. J. Arbuthnott, vice Mitchell, prom, April 
#, Lieut. by purch. 

7th Ditto—Licut. R. Pringle, Capt. by purche 
vice Catheart, prom, 22d Ft. April 8; Cor, F. 
Hall, vice Lord Hepetoun, prom, April 7; Cor, 
C.C. Vivian, vice Pringle, April 8, Lieuts, by 

ureh. 

10th Ditto—Capt. W. Drummond, Major by 
eer vice Arnold, prom.; Lieut. . 

Vood, Capt. by pureh. vice Drummond; Cor. 
S. Lyne, Lieutenant by purchase, vice Wood, 
April 8. 

Ith Ditto—Capt. J. Tomlinson, from 13th 
Light Drags. Capt. vice Wetherall, exch, Oct. 
17; Cor. W. Handley, Lieut. by purel. vice 
Stewart, prom. ; C. KR. Hyndham, Gent. Cor, by 
purch, viee Handley, April 8, 

12th Ditto—Cor, F. W. Hamilton, vice Eng- 
land, prom. April 8; Cor. G. Dewes, vice Ste- 
wart, prom. April 9, Lieuts. by purch.; F, H. 
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Vane, Gent, vice Dewes, April 9, Cor. by 
urch, 
13th Ditto—Capt. R.Brunton, Major by purch, 
vice Higgins, prom. Mareh 2; Capt. C. We- 
therall, from Lith Light Drags. vice Tomlinson, 


- exch. Oct. 17; Lieut J. H. Maitiand, by purch. 


vice Brunton, March 2; Cor. J. C. Evered, vice 
Lang, prom, »th Ft., Feb. 17; Cor. T. F. Hart, 
vice Brown, prom, April 8, Lieuts. by pureh.; 
R. Gethin, Gent. vice Hart, April 8, Cor. by 
purch, 

15th Ditto—Lieut. G. Callaghan, from h. p. 
vice W., Garnier, exch. rec. diff. April 7 ; Cor. 
J. Raitt, by purch. vice Dundas, prom. April 
8, Lieuts.; Cor. C. J. Berguer, from h. p. 22d 
Light Drags. vice John Shelly, exch. April 7; 
G. P. Bushe, Gent. by puch. vice Raitt, April 
8, Cors. 

16th Ditto— Cor. E. Guest, Lieut. by purch. 
vice Armstrong, prom.; B. N. Everard, Gent. 
Cor. by pureh. vice Guest, April 8; Ass, Surg. 
J. Mount, M.D. from 13th Ft. Ass. Surg. vice 
DMulloch, prom. 46th Ft. Mareh 13, 

17th Ditto—Major A. Bacon, fromh. p, Maj. 
vice G, Luard, exch. ree. diff. ; Lieut. W. T. H. 
Fisk, Capt. by pureh. vice Johnston, prom. 
April 8; Cor. R. J. f£iton, vice Fisk, April 8 ; 
Cor, J. Barron, vice Loftus, prom. April 9, 
Lieuts. by purch. ; N. B. F. Siawe, Gent. vice 
Ellor, April 8; W. Parker, Gent. vice Barron, 
April 9, Cornets by pureh.; Lieut. J. Barron, 
vice Fisk, prom. April 9, Adj. 

Ist Foot Gds.—Capt. Hon. J. St. Clair, from 
h. p. vice G, A. Allen, who exch. rec. diff, 
April 7; Ens. and Lieut. J. T. Perceval, by 
purch. vice Dawkins, prom. Aprll 8, Lieuts, 
and Capts.; W. Thornton, Gent. vice Perceval, 
Ens. and Lieut. by purch. April 8. 

Sd Ditto—G. Moncrieffe, Gent. Ens. and 
Lieut. by purch, vice Dixon prom, April 8. 

Ist Foot—Capt. D. Deuchar, Major by -. 
vice Graham, ret. April 6; Lieut. J. Bland, 
without purch. March 2; Lieut.J. V. Fletcher, 
by purch. vice Deuchar, April 6, Capts.; Ens. 
J. W. Butt, without purch. March 2; Ens. and 
Adj. J. Mullen to have the rank, March 3: 
Lieut. A. L. Macleod from h. p. vice S. Sar- 
gent, March 9; Ens. A. H. Ormsby, vice Wil- 
liamson, dec. March 22; Ens, T. M. Byrne, 
vice Biclhner, dec. March 23; Lieut. W. 
McPherson, from 2d West Ind. Regt. vice 
Bland, March 24; Ens. A. Mackenzie, by 
purch. vice Fletcher, April 6, Lieuts.; Ens. J. 
Ritchie, from Ist Roy. Vet. Bat. April 7; Ens. 
F. Carr, from bh. p. 3d West Ind. Regt. vice 
Ormsby, March 22; W. D. Bedford, Gent, by 
mrch. vice Mackenzie, — April6; A. M, 

Vilmot, Gent. by purch, vice Campbell, app. 
4th Ft. April 7; F. Hoskins, Gent. without 
purch, vice Butt, April 8; R. Going, Gent. with- 
out purch, vice Byrne, April 9, Ensigns. , 

3d Ditto—Major C. W. Wall, Lieut.-Col. 
March 25; Brevet Lieut.-Col. C. Cameren, 
Maj. vice Wall, March 25; Brevet Maj. A. 
Bowen from h. p. 3lst Ft. Mareh 16; Lieut. 
W. Woods, vice Cameron, March 25; Capt. J. 
Daniel, from Riding Esta. Mareh 26, Capts. ; 
Ensigns G. L. Christie, March 25, D. Stewart, 
March 26, Lieuts. H. C. Amiel, from h. p. 17th 
Light Drags. March 27, N. Ashhurst, from 46th 
Ft. March 27th, P. Mackie, from 89th Ft, 
March 27, W. Cain from 14th Ft. March 27, 
P. Dore, from h. p. 24th Ft. March 27th, H. A. 
Morshead, from 52d Ft. March 27, Ensigns G. 
H. Moore. from 94th Ft. March 28, J. Carr, 
from 52d Ft. March 29, W. Walsh, from 35th 
Ft. March 30, J. B. Wheatstone, from 53d Ft, 
March 31, T. Shiel, Gent. late Lieut. 7th Ft. 
vice Woods, April 1, Ens. M. Barr, by purch. 
vice Croasdille, prom. April 8, Lieuts.; Ens. 
J. Hanna, from Ist Ray. Vet. Bat. April 7, R. 
‘Taston, Gent. by purch. vice Christie, March 
25, W. Rainey, Gent. without purch. vice Ste- 
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wart, March 26, P. De Biaqutere, Gent. by 
purch. vice Barr, April 8, Ens. 

4th Ditto—Capt. J. H. Scott, from Ist Roy. 
Vet. Bat. Capt. April8; Lieut. G. D. Griffith, 
from h. p. Lieut! vice F. Rawstorne, exch, 
rec, diff. April 8; Ens. W. H. Campbell, from 
Ist Ft. Ens. vice Clarke prom. March 2%. 

5th Ditto—Lieut. W. Gray, from 2d Roy. Vet. 
Bat. vice Galbraith, prom, April8; Lieut. J. 
Spence, 2d West Tid. Regt. vice W. R. De- 
rinzy,ret. h. p. York Lt. luf. Vol. Feb. 23; Ens. 
C. Phibbs, from Ist Roy. Vet. Bat. Ens. 
April 7. 

6th Ditto—Lieut. T. Duke, Capt. vice Cox, 
dec. August 28; Ens, W. Warrington, from 
67th Ft. Lieut. vice Duke, Aug. 28. 

7th Ditto—Ens. Hon. S. Hay, from 7]st Ft. 
vice Moorsom, prom. March 2; Hon. A. Hope, 
vice Blaney, prom. April8. 

Sth Ditto—Ens. W. Senhouse, from 3d Roy. 
Vet. Bat. Ens. April!7; Surg. H. T. Mostyn, 
from 8ist Ft. Surg. vice Cartan, prom. Feb 23, 

9th Ditto—Lieut. W. H. Hill, trom Ist Roy. 
Vet. Bat. Lieut. April 8. 
1'1¢th Ditto—Lieut. P. Johnson, from Ist Rov. 
Vet. Bat. vice Leard, prom. April 7; Ens. C. 
L. Strickland, by purch. vice Halifax, prom, 
April 8, Lieuts ; Ens. H. A.C. Pilkinton, from 
Ist Roy. Vet. Bat. April 7 Ens. 

lith Ditte—Capt. C. B. Turner, Major by 

urch. viee Ogilvie, ret. April 8; Capt. W. 

Viltshire, from Ist Roy. Vet Bat. April 8; 

Lieut. M. Richmond, by purch. viee Turner, 
April 8, Capts.; Ens. W. Dolphin, vice Rich- 
mond, April 8, Lieut. by purch. ; — Cook, Gent, 
vice Dolphin, April 8, Ens. by purch. 

12th Ditto—Ens. J. Tedlie, from h. p. Ens* 
vice Russell, prom. 89th Ft. March 27. 

13th Ditto—Lieut. Hon. F.* Howard, from 
h. p. Lieut. vice Wilson, app. 52d Ft. March 
30; Serj. Maj.W. Hutchins, Adj. with rank 
of Ens. vice Fenton, prom. Sept. 13 ; Hosp. 
Ass. J. Robertson, M.D. Ass. Surg. vice Mouat, 
app- 16th Lt. Drags. March 13. 

14th Ditto—Ens. R. Budd, by * purch. vice 
White, app. 32d Ft. March 16; Lieut. W. 
Morr, from h. p. 37th Ft. vice Cain, app. 3d Ft, 
March 27, Lieuts. 

15th Ditto—Lieut. J. W. Dewsen, from 3d 
Roy. Vet. Bat. Lieut. vice Humphry, prom. 
April 9; Ens. R. Elliott, from Ist Roy. Vet. 
Bat. Ens. April 7; J. Hay, Gent. Adj. with 
rank of Ens, vice Bannister, prom. Feb. 16. 

16th Ditto—Ens, R. ). N. Kellett, from h. p, 
24th Ft. Ens. vice Prettyjohn, app. 53d Ft. 
March 31. 

17th Ditto—Ens. E. C. Hudson, from 2d Roy. 
Vet. Bat. Ens. April 7. 

18th Ditto—Capt. A. O. Dalgleish, from 28th 
Ft. Capt. vice French, exch. March 2; Ens. R. 
Dunne, Lieut. by purch. vice Moore, prom. 98th 
Ft. March 2; F. Wigston, Gent. Ens. by purch, 
vice Dunne, March 16; Ass. Surg. T Lewis, 
M.D. from 3d Roy. Vet. Bat. Ass, Surg. 
March 25. 

19th Ditto—Lieut. S. Vignoles, Capt. by 
— vice Farquharson, prom. April 8; Ens. 

. H. Michel, by purch. vice Vignoles, April 8 ; 
Lieut. F. Price, from h. p. paying diff. to H. 
P. Fund, vice R. T. Fletcher, exch. April 9, 
Lieuts. ; Ens. G. P. Elliott, from 2d Roy. Vet. 
Bat. April7; S. R. Delme, Gent. by purch. 
vice Michell, April 2, Ens. 

20th Ditto—Ens. R. M:-Dermott, Lieut. with- 
out pureh. vice Moore, app. 15th Ft.; F.H. 
Stephens, Gent. Ens. by purch. vice M Dere 
mot, Feb. 23. 

2ist Ditto—Sec. Lieut. J. Pentland, by pureh. 
vice Birge, prom. April 8; Lieut. H. Evelegh, 
from h. p. vice M.'l. O'Reilly, exch. ree. diff. 
April 9, First Lieuts.; Hon. F. Sinclair, vice 
Pentland, April 8. Sec. Lieut. by purch. 
22d Ditto—Capt. Hon. G. Cathcart, from 7th 


-_ 
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Lt. Drags. Maj. by purch. vice Clayton, prom. 
April 8; Capt. J. L. Penefather, from h. p. 
Capt. vice E. F. French, exch, ree: diff. April 8; 
Ens. S. B. Boileau, from 2d Roy, Vet. Bat. 
Ena, April 7. 
23d Ditto—Lt. W. M. S'oane, by purch. vice 
St. George, ret. April 8; Capt. J. Brown, h. p. 
vice I, W. Harris, exch, ree. diff. April 9; Capt. 
See. Lt. B. Losh, First Lieut. by pureh. vice 
Sloane, April 8; C. Crutchley, Gent. Sec, Lt, 
by purch. vice Loch, April 8. 
24th Ditto— Capt. R. Smith, h. p. Capt. vice 
Miller, exch. rec. diff.; Ens. F. T. Cunyng- 
hame, Lt. by purch. vice Smyth, prom. ; — Al- 
cock, Gent. Ens. by pureh. vice Cunynghame, 
April 2. 
25th Ditto—Ens. J. Spalding, without purch. 
vice Paschal, prom. 77th Ft. March 30; Ens. S. 
Iiderton, by purch. vice Pounden, prom. April 
8; Lts. J. O'Donnell, Gent. by purch. vice Irv- 
ing, app. 6lst Ft.; M. C. Seton, Gent. vice 
Spalding, March 30, Ensigne. 
26th Ditto—Lt. C. B. Bowles, 32d Ft. Capt. 
by purch. vice Beetham, prom. ; Lt. J. Fraser, 
Ist Roy. Vet. Bat. Lt. April 8. 
27th Ditto—Lt. R. Dutton, Roy. Vet. Comp. 
for Service in New South Wales, vice North, 
exch. March 16; Ens, J. Maclean, by pureh. 
vice Dutton, ret. March 30; Ens. 8. E. Good- 
man, by purch. vice D’Urban, prom, April 8; 
Lts. Eus. R. Bolton, bh. p. vice Tew, prom. 2d 
W. 1. Reg. March 24; Capt. V. Raymond, h. p. 
40th Ft. vice G. W. Crowe, placed upon h. p. 
March 9, Paym. 
28th Ditto—Capt. C. French, 18th Ft. Capt. 
vice Dalgleish, exch. March 2, 
29th Ditto—Capt. G, Gosselin, h. p. Capt. vice 
Stephens, exch. rec. diff. April 10; Lt. S. Z. 
Thatcher, 37th Ft. Lt. vice Browne, exch. 
April 9. 
30th Ditto—T. R. Burrowes, Gent. Ens. vice 
Wilson, dec.JAug. 16. 
3ist Ditto—Ens. W. M. Wetenhall, Lt. by 
purech. vice Ruxton, prom. March 16; J. C. 
Stock, Gent. Ens. without purch. vice Minchin, 
prom. March 20. 
$2d Ditto—Lt. Hon. A. Harley, 87th Ft. Lt. 
vice Bowles, prom. 26th Ft. April 8. 
33d Ditto—W. S. Norton, Gent. Ens. by 
purch. vice Talbot. Japp. 43d Ft. April 8. 
34th Ditto—J. T. Weyland, lst Roy. Vet. 
Bat. Lt. April 8; S. R. Streathfield, Gent, 
Ens. by purch. vice Hughes, prom. April 8. 
35th Ditto—Cor. J. G. Hall, h, p. 2lst Lt. 
Drgs. paying diff. vice Walsh, prom. 3d Ft. 
March 30; T. Faris, Gent.‘by purch. vice Hall, 
prom, April 8, Ensigns. 
36th Ditto—Lt. B. W. Cocker, Capt. by 
urch, vice Gilbert, ret.; Ens. Hon. F. Petre, 
t. by purch. vice Cocker ; J. P. Taylor, Gent, 
Ens. by pureb, April8; Lt. G. H. Shenley, 
Adj. vice Roberts, who resigns the Adjutancy 
only, March 9. 
37th Ditto—Lt. N. Custance, h. p. 25th Lt. 
Drgs. Lt. vice Waters, exch. rec. diff. April 8; 
Lt. G. Browne, 29th Ft. Lt. vice Thatcher, exch. 
April 9. 
38th Ditto—Lt. J. H. Law, vice Birch, dec. 
Sept. 9 ; Brev. Maj. W.K. Rains, 5lst Ft. vice 
Woodward, exch. April 8, Capt. ; Ens. W. H. 
Minchin, 3ist Ft. vice Law, Sept. 9, Ens.; J. J. 
Lowth, vice Torrens, dec. Sept 11, Lt.; J. 
Jenkins, Gent. vice Maclean, March 2, A. 
Whittle, Gent. vice Lowth, March 23, Ensigns. 
39th Ditto—Ens. W. Loraine, Lt. by purch. 
vice Hall, app. 7th Ft. April 8; Ens. R. Doug- 
las, 3d Roy. Vet. Bat. April 7; Gent. Cadet 
C. B. Lloyd, R. M. Col. by purch. vice Lo- 
raine, April 8. 
4lst Ditto—Capt. J. Corfield, 77th Ft. Capt. 
vice Burrowes, dec. March 23; Sec. Lt. L. 
Hay, 66th Ft. Lt. by purch. vice Versturme, 
prom. April 8. 


42d Ditto—Capt. J. Brander, Maj. by purch. 
vice Cowell, ret. April 8; Lt. P. C. Campbell, 
Capt. by purch. vice Brander, April 8; En- 
sigus Hl. Hill, Lt. by purch. vice Campbell, 
April 8, and C, Campbell, Gent. Ens. by 
purch. viee Hill, April 8. 


43d Ditto—Ens. D. G. Greer, Lt. by purch. 


vice Gosselin, prom. April 8; G. Talbot, 33d 
Ft. Ens. vice Freer, Aprils. 

44th Ditto—Eus. E. C. Mathias, vice Gled- 
stanes, dec. Aug. 16, EK. H. Clarke, 4th Ft. by 
pureh. vice Langmead, prom. March 4, and 
J. D. Young, Geut. vice Mathias, Aug. 16, 
Ensigns. 

45th Ditto—Ens. J. Du Vernet, Lt. by purch. 
vice Geddes, prom. April 8,G. H. Clarke, Gent. 
vice Du Vernet, April 8; A. M. Tulloch, Gent. 
vice Lewis, prom. 89th Ft. 9th April, Ens. 

46th Ditto—Capt. R. Martin, 34 R. V. Bat, 
Capt.vice Miller, app. 24th Ft. April 8; Lt. E. J. 
Bruce, Ist R. V. Bat. vice Gleeson, app. 90th 
Ft. April 8; Lt. E,W. R. Antrobus, h. p. 13th 
Ft.vicee Ashhurst, app. 3d Ft. Maren 27; Lt.C. 
W. St. John Wall, vice Legh, prom. April 8, 
Ens. by purch. 

47th NDitto—Lt. A. Campbell, h. p. 77th Ft. 
Lt. vice B. O. Bennett, who exch. March 30. 

48th Ditto—Maj. J. Taylor, Lt. Col. vice 
Erskine, dec. Brev. Maj. J.T. Moriset, Maj. vice 
Taylor; L. T. W. Reed, Capt. cice Moriset, 
April 8; Lt. K. Griffiths, 2d R. V. Bat. vice 
Smith, app. 60th Ft. April 10; Ens. W. A, 
M‘Cleverty, vice Reed, Aug. 26: Ens. W. Bell, 
vice Vincent, dec. March 23; Lts. J. A. 
Erskin, Gent. Ens. vice Bell, March 23. 

49th Ditto—Ens. B. Vincent, Lt. by purch. 
vice Grubbe, prom. April 8. 

50th Ditto—Capt. J.Anderson, Maj. by purch. 
vice Campbell, who ret,; Lt, J.Greenwood, Capt. 
by purch. vice Anderson; Ens. B. Baxter, Lt, 
by purch. vice Greenwood, April 8. 

5lst Ditto—Capt. W. Timson, h. p. vice E. 
Frederick. who exch. rec. diff. April 7; Capt. 
J. F. Woodward, 38th Ft. vice Rains, who 
exch. April 8. 

52d Pitto—Capt. W. S. Moo rsom, b. p. Capt. 
= vice Monins, app. 63th Ft. April 8 ; Lt. H, 

ilsun, 13th Ft. Lt. vice Morshead, app. 3d. 
March 27; Ens. W.J. M. Hughes, h. p. Ens. 
vice Carr, prom. 3d F. March 29. 

53d Ditto—Ens. J. W.F. Prettyjolm, 16th 
= Ens, vice Wheatstone, prom. 3d Ft. March 
31. 

54th Ditto—Lt. E. Wells, 2d R. V. Bat. vice 
Dalgety, app. 70th Ft. April 9; Ens. H. R. 
Clarke, vice Fenton, dec. Aug. 16; Lt.— 
Bayley, Gent. vice Clark, Aug. 16, Ens. 

56th Ditto—Ens. J. P. Hun, Lt. by purch. 
vice .Murray prom.; W.Croke, Gent. Ens. by 
purch. vice Hunt, April 8. 

57th Ditto—Ens, J. M. Kidd, h, p. Ens, vice 
E, T. Abbott, who exch. rec. diff. Feb. 23. 

59th Ditto—Lt. J. H. Arnold, 2d R, V. Batt. 
vice Leslie, app. 72d Ft. April 8; Ens. W. Ful- 
ler, by purch. vice Amherst, prom. April 8; Lt. 
R. B. Yates, Gent. vice Fuller, Ens. by 
pureh. April 8. 

60th Ditto—Brev. Maj. D. K. Faweett, Ist R. 
V. Bat. Capt. April 9; Sec. Lt. R. Gilbons, First 
Lt. by purch. vice Smith,’prom, April 8; G. Bul- 
mer, Gent. by purch. vice Gibbons, April 8; 
John R. Peyton, Gent. by purch. vice Mason, 
prom. April9; W. R. Faber, Gent. by pureh. 
vice ;Browne, app. 85th Ft. April 10; W. F. 
Harvey, Gent. w. purch. vice O‘Meara, prom. 
2d W. I. Reg. April 11; C.O. Leman, Gent. by 
— vice Bell, app. 64th Ft. April 12, Sec, 

ts, 


6ist Ditto—Ens. F. Barlow Lt. by purch. 
vice Coghlan, prom.; G. Ruddle, Gent. by 
purch, vice Barlow, April 8. 

62d Ditto—C. D. Stewart, R. V. Bat. Capt, 
April 8. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


LONDON, APRIL 28, 1826, 


The panic in the commercial and 
trading part of the community may now 
be considered as having completely 
subsided, and, although some exten- 
sive failures have taken place—and 
more, we fear, must yet take place— 
still there isa return of confidence, and 
affairs in general are recovering their 
accustomed healthy tone. 

CoTTON WooL.—'here is a reduc- 
tion in the price of East India descrip- 
tions: the sales of last week were esti- 
mated at about 2200 bags, as follows: 
—60 bags Pernams good fair [0)d per 
Ib. ian bond; 150 bags Egyptiaus mid- 
dling 73d per Ib. duty paid; 1490 bags 
Surats ordinary to good fair 4}d to 5d 
per lb. in bond; 510 bags Beugal or- 
dinary to good fair 5) to 54d per Ib, in 
bond. 

SuGar.— Raw Sugars are in steady 
demand ; 200 hhds. of New Barbadoes 
were otfered; good white sold 66s. to 
72s. 6d., and middling 62s. to 65s. per 
ewt. About 400 bhds. and 125 trs, and 
barre’s, St. Lucia Sugar, were also 
brought to auction last week, the quali- 
ty particularly bad; however, the 
prices were 44s. to 47s. per cwt. for 
dabs, and 48s. to 54s. for better quali- 
ties; deducting the duty the prices left 
to pay the importer are only 2is. to 
27s. per cwt. Refined Sugars are 
scarce ; there is some enquiry after 
Crushed for the Mediterranean. Of 
Foreign Sugars, about 400 chests, very 
good strong white Havannah, were put 
up for sale on the 25th, but withdrawn 
at 42s, to 45s.—42s. were offered for 
the best lots ; some enquiry after white 
Brazil at 37s. to 38s. 

Tea.—Congou (exclusive of 1001. 
per cwt. duty) 2s, 4d, to 3s, 2d.; Sou- 
chong 3s. 6d. to 4s. 10d.; Compoi 
2s. 10d. to 3s. 2d.; Twankey and 
Bloom 3s. 3d. to 3s. 9d.; Hyson 4s. to 
5s. dd. ; Gunpowder 4s. 10d. to 7s. Gd. 

Corree.—The market is heavy, at 
7s. for good ordinary, and 48s. for 
fine ordinary St. Domingo, hardly anv 
buyers to be met with, however ; 
holders are very little inclined to sell 


at these prices, and by no means press 
the market. 

TALLow.—There has been some im- 
provement in the prices of Tallow ; the 
quotations being 33s. per cwt. tor 
Yellow Candles, 

Provistons.—By the statement of 
the Imports, it appears that the quantity 
of Foreign Butter has encreased to a 
very great extent ; whilst the quantity 
of Irish is decreasing notwithstanding 
the protecting duty of 2Us. per cwt. 
lu the prices of this article there is 
cousiderable reduction, and the sale of 
Irish butter (70s. to 75s per cwt.) in 
particular is almost impracticable. 
Dutch Butter 56s. to 95s. per cwt. 
Cambridge 44s, to 48s. Dorset 50s. 
to 52s. per firkin. The stock of Bacon 
is only about 15,000 bales, against 
31,000 at this time last year, but prices 
are rather on the decline. New Bel- 
fast Middles 42s. Waterford Sides 
50s. to 52s. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN.* 
oe ¢. s. d. 
Wheat - 59 4 | Peas - 37 9 
Rye - 30 10 Beans - 36 11 
Barley - 32 6 Oats - 23 6 





COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 
Amsterdam 12 9] Gibraltar - 31 0 
Rotterdam 12 10} Leghorn 47 (0 
Antwerp 12 10; Genoa - 68 0 
Hamburg 371i! Naples = 3880 
Paris - 2 75}| Lisbon - JOR 0 
Bourdeaux 26 0| Oporto - 1 0 
Vienna - 1026] Rio Janeiro 44 0 
Madrid oof 0} Dublin - 2 O 
Cad:z - dof 0| Cork a 


* By the quarterly averages pub- 
lished on the 18th of April, all Foreign 
Grain fer home consumption is ex- 
cluded. Wheat from the British Col :- 
nies in North America, may be entered 
for home use at a duty 5s. per quarter 
until the 22nd, of June, 1826, and the 
following articles until the 15th of May 
next, viz. Peas at a duty of 3s. 6d, Bar- 
— Oats 4d., and Oatmeal 6d. per 

oll. 
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At the Office of Wotrr, Broruens, Stock and Share Brokers, No. 
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Per div, per 
Share. “Inn, 
Canals, a. & 1) Be. & @ 
Ashton and Oldham .......] 200 7 Insurances. 
Rc cckccnce oneee obs 270 l4 Alliance ...cceseeee evcsece 
Birmingham (1-8th sh.)....] 300 12 10 MUON occ cccccvcicecasoess 
Brecknock & Abergavenny | 150 9 Atlas ccccccccccscvccccces 
COVEMETY ceccecccses sooeukl eee 44 and bs.||(‘ounty Fire ....... @: enon 
GOENOGN scccccceseess j — 20 ROMEO dceecctecéscocsavene 
CPOTEOR cccccccesecesess a 1 — ROME Wibeuecccdedeckeuees 
Derby .ccccccccccccccesess| = 9 10 Guardlaw ..cccceccccccoce 
MOGIOS ccc ccntdacsevets 96 410 SUOUE cacsecceces: pntedasé 
Ellesmere and Chester ....] 110 3.15 imperial Fire ...cccccoe.. 
Forth and Clyde .....0..05| — 20 Ditto Life ..ccccccccsccces 
Glamorganshire .....ceeee.) 3:0 RP 8 eae eee a 
Grand Junction ...... svowes S08 10& 3 bs.||Norwich Union ..... ees 
Granl Surrey ...... TT is 2 Rock Life ..ccccccccces eee 
GEES UME < céccvnceens: 26 — Royal Exchange (Stock) ee 
Granl Western,...... iovesl ae --- Mines. 
MCU sctecsedcceus «wen. 10 9 Anmlo MGRICOR 6.6. ccicccss 
Huddersfield ...ccccccesces) B l Pn cctednece. sencwes 
Kennet and Avon..... coccsl 22} 1 Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm).... 
LANCAMET cocccccccccccecs| 0 1 10 ME SOU ccsnsavdeoosed 
Leeds and Liverpoo! ...... yw 16 Chilian ...ccccccccccccecs 
Leicester ....cecceccccee. 400 16 ‘Colombian (iss, at 5 pm).. 
Leicester and Northamptoa| *8 4 General ........ eccccccces 
Loughborough .....cceeee. 1300 200 tEDOTOIRR co ccccccscscscese 
Merscy and Irwell .....66.] 850 35 (Pasco Peruvian ...+...... 
Monmoutlishire ......66.. oo lv Sr eC eecsasceaeceseneneks 
North Walshamand Dilhau | 25 == iReal Del Monte ....-...6- 
WGRED 6.66. ch6cdictises duane 15 lilio de la Plata.......eee-. 
OGG wacacws (ieteobuawel ou 32 & bs.|! Mlalpoxahua neee Ghee eases 
Peak Forest ......- coccee-| 140 5 |United Mexican ..... deena 
Regent’s..ee. taceaeeuees 41 —_— Ditto New ©e evcesee seeeel 
BRachOEe ciccceccssescecess BW 4 |Welch Iron and Coal cscens 
SUTOWOMUEY: oc scdeccesones 210 9 10 Gas Lights. | 
Stafford and Worcester....} 800 40 Mheiaaaatep Chartered.... 
Stourbildwe ...ccccce - | 320 17 [rn INOW. cescancene aie 
Stratiord on Avon ........ 40 1 es eeevus teseceee! 
Stroudwater .cecccesccecs 159 SL 10 PPR NOW icccsceecceetetst 
BWSRNER é oscc coun écaebenead WOU 14 Imperial. seveesereseeerers| 
Severn and Wye ...cccoee-| 40 , IPUODNEE cecccnntssndce ones 
Thames and Medway...... 17 —_ lGeneral United ...cc.ee+.- 
Thames and Severn, Red..| 3y 110 British paneenasaeekta 
Wilts, DIGGER cuxaseices cia — ,. 3 HGR cvceronececsesnieads 
Trent ane POUTORe cncesace 12000 75 & bon|| Birmingham. cccccccececs 
Warwick and Birmingham] 255 il Cirmingham and Stafford... 
Warwick and Napton......| 220 Ll BrightOm ...ccccccccecees 
W ilts and WR indus cunt 5 10 am Bristol eee Oe eee er eeererees 
Worcester & Birmingham 45 110 Derby cccccececcscetace.. 
Docks. Isle of Thanet ......c0ee00. 
St. Katherine’s ......0+0..-| 14 dis Sw GQ, BEG ORicce. cccesecovsncae 
London ...2..+++-(Stock)..| S86 4 10 do |Liverpool 2... .cccccececces 
West India ......(Stock)..| 186 lo du'|Maidstone .....0..ee6. ese 
East India ......(Stock)..J — 8 doj|Portable...ccccsee coccee- 
Commercial......(Stock)..| 664 33 do/||Ratcliff ........ erty T rT re 
Bristol....... ssceseseeescl GOe SiO [VarmeowtO ..-cccsce needs 
Bridges, Miscellaneous. 
Southwark .....c.cccese.. 5 _— |} Australian (Agricultural). . 
Ditto New 74 percent. ....) 43 110 \Auction Mart ......cseee. 
Vauxhall ..ccce esensue “a 27 1 5 'Aunuity, British ......ee6. 
Waterloo .occcccccccece eee —  ||iank, Irish Provincial .... 
Ditto Annuities of £8 ....) 35 1 & 4)|Canada..... senna ppeewas “ 
Ditto Annuities of £27... ..| 32 2 2\|\‘arnatie Stock, Ist class .. 
Railways. London Com, Sale Rooms 
Manchester and Liverpool 13 dis — Margate Picr ..cccc..eeee 
Water-works. Pearl, Colomb. (iss. at 10 p) 
East Lon lon......sccceess| 103 5 10 and Coral...ceccece 
Grand Junction ......+e.-| 79 3 Revers. Interest Society .. 
BOE odénnddmemesnasess cool 3D _ Salt, British Rock & Patent 
Manchester and Saliord.. 40 = Steam, General ooo « ceo 
South ecco 93 3 
West Middlesex ...+sese+-| 66 215 
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PRICES OF SHARES 


Alley, Cornhill. 


APRIL 27, 1826. 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS. 
From the 25th of March, to the 24th of April, 1826. 
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Se f 2) Bank {3 Pr. C.j3 Pr. C.133 Pr. C./3§ Pr. C. — C. Long } India | India Ex. ii 
BA , =| Stock. | Red. | Cons. | Con. | Red. 7 Annuities. | Stock. | Bds, | Bills, }tor acct. 
bi a Isis i eae 
2 ee eee eee | ae ae ; ——— 
4 = 7g 8 oe — 35 p \773 8 
+t { ; 27H. liday 1 [ 
i? “i Holiday | 7 . be 
BE : 2 i78 ; | 953 6) 42pmi35p 7s 4 
eg oy i) 733 9} I pcg 64 | 1s pm|2 Ap [78h 98 
ES ¥ $1 Be ig | 95 és 113 pil? 4 Pp l79§ S03 
Pz #, } i794 963 | 23 pml24 p [798 
“4 5 79) 4 | 963 4 $5 pm|2 5 p |798 4 
i 1,9 8 } 95% 63 t 45 pin}4 5 P io 
7°% 94 954 6 | { 7 pm e Pp i783 9 
(}2024 34 734 9 \78 Oy 1a5 5 964 4 193 5 6 pm}5 8 p |784 9% 
712025 3 \78 3} 179 8 854 } 968 § j19 5-16 7-16 57 pmi67 p {79s 8 
‘ 6} 202 i Be 79 4 85 § [6d og 194 i 56 pml67 p |798 & 
i} 028 4 179 794 802 Boe 64 1965 7 tof 67 _pm|6 7p j798 8u4 
I ol} 24 (734 79t [353 6 |95$ 6 {19 i par 5 plo8 p 179% 4 
12 i782 9 79} 80 |863 85 943 SZ 19h 7-16; 2 4 pm 6 10 p 794 Sn 
i3]200 14 [788 9$ 79 Sog [854 6 > 64 {95 3 i195 i | (224 6 156 pmi7 11 pi79 soF 
14} 1994 78 79h og 187 SS Jae 6 221336 | 6pm 7 9p {79 3 
15} 200° 1g |Z 79h 4 55 954 3 i" 1-16 3-16/229 5 6 pm 8 9p 1794 
: 17} 202 \78 784 94 i344 bh 943 sf 19 é 229 5 6 pm 6 9 p |783 94 
: IS}199$ 20) 75 any 9} INge 5 94h 5 \19 5 6 pm'6 9p I ql 
3 19} 200 75 79 4 |S7 IS4 H 4! 5} 119 1-16 3-16 5 6 pm 8S 10 } iv 
F 0200 2 [87 9. 798 [56h 8S 195, (19 3-16 5.16223 97] 5 6 pmo 10 p\794 | 
‘ 2i2vl 2 |78e § 79h gf [S86 ? 84 ¢ 945 53 (19 3-16 4 a 8 | 67 pm) 1M pi79g 
; 2:} 200 78: 79% 9 sO 95 45 [194 3-16 68 pmil0l2p|795 9 
24) 200 79 2 95 43 228 87 pml2llpi79 34 








JAMES WEFENBALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
From the 20th of March to the 19th of April, 1826, 
By William Harris and Co. Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Holborn. 
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20 414s 8) 73, 74 |INW ON Fine {Fine |Rain 
21 1345): 5|29 sz\29 82) 74] 74 (NE |NEya|Fair |——IClon. 
= 47 {44 29 69/29 67| 76 | SO INNE IN Clou. |——|Fine 
23)Q)| 39)49)42)33)29 49/29 34) 79 | 87 |N NE |Fine |Rain |Raiu 

’ 24 37\40134/29 35)29 60] xo | 82 





ENE NE Clou. 









































a ieeeentieesliiiiiess a tendinetts ateeeteeamienentl Senate ene ee nee eet ee oe ha - 
‘ a ee “ = 
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nS to 
25 











25 sSi42)74]29 64129 59] 671 76 INE NE Fine {Fine : 
32'42/30]29 63/29 80166) 69 INE (INE {Fine |Rain |—— » 
36/42)34]29 82/29 82) 66| 61 JENE |Sw Fine |—— 
41)4' 29 72/29 53) 68 | 79 ISW SW — 

29 48/49/31}29 47129 63) 73 | 69 |IWNWIWNW{Clou. | ———|———_ 

30 © 39}47/32)29 92130 16) 65] 60 |WNWINW {Fine | ———-|—— 

3] 3%, £5/34]30 20/39 24] 66 | 68 |W Ww yromusnee Lenessemaes 
q l 39}50 $2)30 24)30 13) 67 | 64 |W WwW —— 
2 45)52/5°/29 99/20 U1) 66] 81 [WSW Iw Fair |———-|——— 
3 55)66}45]}30 02139 09] 781 75 |IWNWINW [Fine |———/|——~— 
' 4 51/58] 49430 05)30 02} 8) | 70 Wwsw Ww —— -'—— 
5 51/57/48 29 98/29 27] 74] 63 |W wsw — | —_—. 
6 ¢4/60/49/30 10/29 96) 76) 74 |WSW |wsw |——_|——_! —_ 
3 7® 54/63/50/29 96/30 06) 77 | 68 |W wsw |—— —— 
8 6)63152130 03/29 851 68 | 65 |W sw |—— ——_ 
9 6016 142}29 64/29 66] 61] 80 |SSE jWsw |—— 
10 51/62]49)29 77/29 82] 68 | 74 |W SW Fair 
56}60)}46/29 67/29 62) 79 | 72 |WSW/SW [Rain Rain i 
51/54]15]29 07|29 46] 79 | 75 | WSW|WNW| Fair it 
17|57}19)29 96/30 00) 70 | 73 INNWIWSW [Fair Fine : 
55/61)/50/30 12/30 13) 73 | 74 |W Wwsw ; 
id 15 4 59]59]50) 30 12/30 05) 75 | 73 |\WSW IW Fine Fair 


30 04)30 13] 74170 INNE IN Rain 




















7 54/45/30 15/30 13] 63 | 63 w SSE /Fine Fine 
7 18 45/58]43/30 05/30 03] 68 | 61 SSE |Foggy 
\4 19 56160}42)29 97'29 89! 60 | 62 SSW ‘ENE !Fine 
i 4, The quantity of Rain fallen in the month of March was 1 inch and 
| ; if 33-100ths. 
i ? CC 
: Shackell, Arrowsmith, aud Hodges, Johnson’s-court, Pleet-street. 
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